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PREFACE 

A^  ihU  prrfacc  i»  written,  journalistic  enterprise  is 
rt»r;fn»nteil  i%ith  a  clamoring  demand  for  news  of  a  war 
mj;.«h  prninises  to  he  the  greatest  in  ni(Klern  history 
A:.d  mith  an  ahsohite  eml)argo  decrivd  upon  puhlicity 
\y  nrarly  all  the  nations  of  FIuroiK*.  Heretofore  war 
f^»m-^{M indents  have  In^en  ahle  to  cross  frontiers  and 
r»-ai  h  n«Mitral  cities  and  unci*n.sored  cal>le  an<l  telegraph 
^'atioriH,  uhenre  tlu'v  have  forwarder!  their  de>patches. 
I>'n<ion  often  hiLS  Invn  a  great  clearing  house  for  war 
n«-m-v  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  correspondents 
%<-veral  times  rcnle  to  Chinese  ports  with  budgets  of 
in:j>ortant  dr>patrhes;  in  the  Balkan  war  they  nia<le 
•h#':r  mav  out  of  the  rout  and  welter  of  Turkish  defeats 
to  Roumania.  But  there  is  no  plar^  in  this  Conti- 
r.#*ntaJ  struggle  to  whirh  a  corres|)ondent  may  go  with 
\i.e  ho|>e  of  finding  a  f r<»e  wire.  Moreover,  the  move- 
n.^-nt.H  of  nrwH  men  with  the  armies  are  likrlv  to  l)e  more 
rr^trirt<*d  than  in  any  prt*vious  war  ami  this  htxause  of 
!:.e  nrw  <^>nditions  brought  about  bv  nuKlern  s<*i«*nee 
M»*tho<ls  of  <*t)mmunic'ation  are  so  nea'j'y  Vn^t^ntai-rSii-*. 
*r.d  mi-ans  of  travrl  sos\%ift,  that  g»»M'i*n'nH'!it'<  v  ill  i»o» 
jirrmit  n*[>ortrrs  to  rnjoy  tin'  intimate  tou,-h\\^*^^  ari..!<-» 
in  the  firld  which  jrave  sm  h  men  as  Will:;;;:i  Hi^waid 
R'ivM-Il«  Archibald  F'orln'S  and  Jaiiuarius  A  MutCialiJin 
the  Diaterials  for  their  thrilling  narratives.  The  tf*n- 
d'-n^'V  to  apply  the  mufHiT  has  Imi'U  apparent  for  years; 
Lcjrd  R4>l*^rts  in  South  Africa  tolerated  onlv  the  fnx' 

» • 
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viii  PREFACE 

UM  of  the  nuuU;  the  Japaneaie  in  Manchuria  '*  enter- 
tained** the  preaa  men  elaborately  but  kept  them  a 
long  way  from  the  front;  in  the  Balkan  war  only  the 
eorreipoiidenta  with  the  Turks  had  any  degree  of 
liberty*  Today  the  cables  of  Europe  are  controlled 
by  the  war  departments  of  the  Powers.  No  such  rigid 
censorship  has  before  been  known.  Upon  the  day  on 
which  this  is  written  a  despatch  comes  to  my  attention 
stating  that  cables  for  publication  must  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  nine  censors  before  delivery  to  the  pepets 
addressed. 

The  general  result  is  likely  to  be  not  the  suppression 

of  the  news  but  the  delaying  of  it    The  farts  will  be 

told  sooner  or  later.    But  military  strategy  will  restore 

the  oooditions  of  the  eariy  years  of  war  correspondence, 

when   Washington   waited   for  weeks  to  learn   that 

General  Taylor  had  not  been  annihilated  at  Buena 

Vista  and  London  read  the  ** Crimean  Letters**  long 

after  Russell  had  penned  them.    Nevertheless  several 

American  correspondents  have  been  sent  across  the 

Atlantic,  Richard  ILu^ing  Davis  among  them,  and 

many  of  the  best  known  English  correspondents  are 

going  to  do  what  can  be  done  at  the  front,  among  whom 

is  Frederic  Villiers,  who  may  soon  add  a  new  chapter 

to  his  picturesque  career.    Upon  the  other  hand,  one 

>;>:^kJki^y(caQ  fmip^ical  will  employ  a  **cormipondent'* 

*  *  *  *  jfhcie  dAi  tdi^  in  its  own  office  and  whose  function 

]w^  ba : f of fsmmarixe  the  history  of  the  war  at  long 

:  /iuj|(e.];;l>eribnaDy  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  </ 

y  >j^aii^q^      to  humanity  that  the  truth  shall  be 

told  about  war,  and  that  publicity  is  the  greatest  agenc-y 

for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace;  also  that  b 

time  a  way  will  be  found  for  the  competent  news  man 

to  tell  what  he  sees,  his  freedom  being  restricted  periiapa 


PREFACE  ix 

f  r  w«t»k.<  at  a  stretch  by  the  exigencies  of  the  military 
*.Viati<>n. 

Thbi  hook  contains  a  collection  of  biographical 
\jL»-*i  hes  of  representative  war  correspondonts.  I  am 
«''!!  am  are  that  many  men  with  valid  claims  to  dis- 
\.:.*  tion  aj  followers  of  the  warpath  are  merely  men- 
t-.ir.*Nj.  if  they  are  alliide<l  to  at  all,  and  that  a  volume 
'.{  \i\ul  tah-s  could  be  compiled  from  the  lives  of  such 
A-*:***  and  n»porters  as  Melton  Prior,  II.  (\  Sej>pings 
U  r:*:ht,  Julius  Mendes  Price,  ''Crimean"  Simpson, 
J  -Kn  Alexander  Cameron,  Lionel  James,  Fretlerick 
IC.^U-,  William  Beattie  Kingston,  and  •'Fred" 
B  .rr.ahy,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  long  list.  A  large 
ar:.»*int  of  material  remains  unused  in  my  hands. 
T'r  1*  M-httion  hiLH  Ik'^'u  ba>ed  ui>on  principles  easy  to 
u".  J'-r^tand:  that  lH)th  men  of  action  like  Bcnnct  Bur- 
Ir  ^h  and  men  of  distinguished  literary  artistry  like 
(r^*r^r  Warrington  Steevcns  should  Ih'  included;  that 
•  L.lr  treating  of  correspondents  who  ** cover"  the  same 
war%  for  rival  journals,  du[)lication  should  l>e  avoided 
Ma  judirious  choice  of  incidents,  and  that  the  range 
ar.  i  variety  of  the  work  of  the  s|KHial  <-orres[)on<lent 
i'.  ''Jd  l>e  indicatetl  by  taking  the  reader  to  cain|)aigns 
is  all  quartern  of  the  world.  AKo  the  metho<l  of  ar- 
r.'iCrnient  has  l>een  surh  that  practically  a  history  of 
■  ar  ci»rrrH|K>n<lencc  is  cn)ntainf*d  in  the  volume.     The 

•^tioas  fn>m  despatches  are  intended  both  to  aid  in 
•:«  narration  of  their  adventures  and  to  indicate  the 

^-iL'ty  of  the  prose  that   was  written   by  the  earlier 

•<re^jx»ndentji  i%ho  ummI  the  mail  and  the  later  ones 

m\x>  dx'^hed  for  the  i^inr.     I  do  not  claim  to  have  dis- 

'•-\errtl  new  factn,  but  I  have  a  measure  of  prid«»  in  the 

••t*^Tr;pt   to  rescue  from   forget fuIncNS   the  exploits  of 

Wilkin<  Kenclall  and  the  other  Americans  w  hose 
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pkmeer  work  for  the  pre«  has  never  been  recogniied 
in  the  history  of  joummliim* 

My  Moroei  of  information  hmve  beeft  numerous. 
It  is  m  pleasant  duty  to  refer  to  the  books  and  arti- 
cles by  the  correspondents  themselves  from  which  I 
have  gleaned  moat  of  my  facts,  and  to  sudi  biogra- 
phies as  that  of  Russell,  by  John  Black  Atkins.  I  have 
been  a  diligent  student  oif  the  files  of  the  newspapers 
and  pictorial  weeklies  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Of  those  who  have  rendered  personal  assist- 
ance I  would  thank  especially  Dr.  Frank  Horace 
Vtselelly»  whose  kindly  generosity  in  the  loan  of 
documents  and  photographs  is  greatly  appreciated; 
Mrs.  Georgina  K.  Fellowes,  the  dau^ter  of  Major 
Kendall;  Bfr.  Paul  BCacGahan*  the  son  of  the 
**  Liberator  of  Bulgaria**;  John  M.  LeSage,  Esq..  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Daitif  TeUgrapk;  Mr.  William 
Beer»  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Orleans; 
Prof.  Albert  Bushndl  Hart;  General  T.  Dimitrieff.  of 
Sofia,  Bulgaria;  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Wing;  and  others 
who  have  helped  me  to  ascertain  farts  diflkrult  to  verify* 

I  am  under  obligations  also  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Millet  for 
the  loan  of  the  portrait  group  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Francis  D.  Millet^  and  Mr.  MacGahan;  to  the  Century 
Company,  for  the  portrait  of  W*illiam  H.  Russell;  to 
Smith.  EMcr  k  Company,  for  the  portrait  of  Edmood 
ODooovan;  and  to  Kcgan  Paul.  TVench.  Trttbner  k 
Company,  for  that  of  Henry  Richard  ViseieQy. 

P.  LACBiirroN  BtoxAnD. 
Boston.  September  1.  1914. 
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I   mil  p>  on  the  Mightoflt  errand  now  to  the  antijKKlrs 
••  it  y«»u  ran  <l<*^ire  to  send  me  on.  " 

Much  Ado  A^Hmt  \othing. 

y\  h*t  m»>^t  extraordinary'  men  arc  these  reporters   .    .    . ! 

•*  -•»  !y  if  there  \tr  any  clavH  of  individuals  who  are  entitled 

■  I  li-e  apjx-llaliun  of  awmojwlites,  it  is  these;  who  pursue 

M'.r  a\  iM  «Atioo  in  all  countries  indifferently  and  atvomnuKlate 

-::.'«*  !'.r*  at  will  to  the  manners  of  all  clasMvs  of  Mx^ety; 

•  '  .f  a^t'ury  of  style  as  writers  is  only  surpavsed  by  their 
'4.   ..*y  of  lan^ua^re  in  <*onversation,  and  th<*ir  attainments 

i  <".a.^*;f\il  and  iwilite  literature  only  by  their  profound 
!'■  m!*-^l^'r  of  the  world.  I  •^aw  them  durinj»  the  thn*e 

.i- *  at  Paris  min^h'd  with  canni/V  nn<l  paniiiis  iH'hind  the 

.^•*:#  r*,  mhilr  tlie  mitraxlle  was  flyintj  in  all  (jiro^tion^,  and 
••«^  d'-^fi'Tatc  ruiras«*ieni  were  da^hinp  th<*ir  fierce  h«>rs<»s 
Aj-i  r.*t  the  *ceniinj;ly  feeble  bulwarks.     There  sIjkkI  they, 

•*  "-r.^  domn  tlieir  observations  in  their  jHKket-lMM>ks,  a-* 
^-  •  t.i-rmnlly  a.s  if  n'iK>rtinK  a  Reform  Mtvtin^  in  Finsbury 
"^  -Are  <»r  Covent  Garden,  whiNt  in  Spain  M'veral  of  them 
b -- r:.;ijini<*il  the  Carlist  and  Christino  guerillaa  in  some  of 

.  *rr  n*<rtt  drsjirrate  raidi  and  exiK'tiilions,  exposing  thrm- 
ir.  r%  to  the  dandier  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of 
•  z*rt.  aiid  the  fierce  heal  of  the  summer  sun." 

firoTu.j:  IW)Rf{f>w . 
Th^  fiiNr  in  Sjxiin, 
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CIL\PTER  I 
Thk  War  C(>KHt>iK)NDENT:    His  Risk  and  the 

rKOULKMATU'AL    Fl'TrKE    OF    HiS    PUOFKSSION 

*  ihr  ritr«4inlijv*ry  <irvi)ti«»n  aixi  riwrcy  of  llw  prr«,  of  whirb 

■  ^  '»»*n»ry  obav  »rll  lir  protnl.  hive  rreutr*!.  im«i«*r  vrrv  KTrat  Hi!fi<Mjlty, 
«  ^t  CA«  tir  CA  Ir^l  A  «  ir  iitrratiirr.  unrxainplfil  in  utility  an<i  intrrrjit. 
,•  ^  ^w{  r^  tJ«r  pii»li4*  ttii  tlic  wiriout  a^tota^lunc  rvciit^  wlii<  h  )u*\r  «u 

"a^*.-/  r^^^f^nW-il  r**  h  olhcr  m  thi<  trcnM*n<U>us  strui-vlr  " 

-  />»'-./  (irannlU,  JSTO. 

"T^^r  or«1\    in^rDtni  rurirr*  tt)  arniira   -  I  niriiii  DrwHjtAiicr  eurre- 

>ir  (iarrift  l\\)i$rUy. 

T\r  life  itf  iltt  TDmicm  «Ar  r<irrr%fM»04lrnt  rannot  \tr  ii<*M-rilir^l  a« 
^  -#  rvfci*i»  A  >w^J  «if  r«.%r«  'Ihr  K)iiri«>U«  'la\*  of  the  pftifrx^jon,  mh«»n 
"^      .«>'&  K  .MH-Ii  AX««1   Vn  httMbl  KorU'i  ami  tU-ir  Ukr  H«»uri^lir<l.  have  fC>iie. 

/  /yi*  A  $k  metul'  Harilrtt 

We  arr  loM  thai  llif  prc)f«*ssion  of  war  rorrrsfxjncl- 

'^■^    Lt   out   of   <Iate.     War    has    Ihh'oiiu*   as    much    a 

-  ^tN-r  t>f  l)UHiiu'HS  rahnihilion  as  anv  iiulu'^lrial  riitrr- 

:""««*•♦  ari«l  in  the  iiitiTr>t  of  ffli<i«*iicv  tlir  nrwspa|KT 

r  An  Ka.H  )M*«*n  oliininatrd.     Daring  aii<l  da^^h  no  lori;;<T 

«  :;  l»attN*H.     ('Ios<»  ranm'  actions  ami  cavalry  chark^'s 

-*.»•  failitl  into  iho  pi(turr>cjut*  past.     Thf  apphCation 

.'  ^  -«*nti!ir  nirthcMis  to  what   was  onc-t*  \\n*  >plrncli(l 

^-."  ^    of    kin^    has    .stn'tcluMl    th<»    h'ttlr    hattio    linr 

'    W^tfHoo   to    thr   om»    humlrrtl    and    fifty    mih*s  of 

^'/klf-n,  and  han  ri'Ic'kMtfd   thr  <*ommandin^  ^rnrraU 
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to  Mme  pobt  f mr  m  the  rev  of  the  firing  trendiet, 
iHiere,  with  a  battery  ol  tdephonet*  a  corpa  of  teleg* 
mfhtn  and  a  roll  of  diarta,  they  receive  reports  and 
tend  ordert*  not  by  galloping  aidef»  but  by  wire. 

The  contending  armies  thus  pushed  apart  and  the 
lines  of  battle  thus  extended,  the  artist  and  the  corre- 
qwndent  find  themsdves  confronted  by  insuperable 
obstacles  whidi  render  impossible  the  duplication  of 
the  feats  of  men  like  Archibald  Forbes  and  William 
Howard  Russell,  They  cannot  see  a  battle.  Episodes 
and  incidents  may  come  under  their  observation  —  pro- 
vided they  are  permitted  to  get  within  reach  of  the 
firing  line*  These  experiences  may  furnish  the  mate* 
riab  for  artides  which  editors  will  welcome  as  ''good 
stuff,**  if  the  press  men  are  allowed  to  forward  thdr 
copy.  But  the  blue  pencil  relentlessly  takes  the  thrill 
and  throb  out  of  thdr  deqiatchcs.  Wires  do  not 
stssle  and  cables  do  not  oscillate  nowadays  with  the 
stories  from  the  *'  specials  at  the  front .  **  Correspondents 
are  kept  in  straight- jackets,  '^cabm'd,  cribb*d,  oon- 
fin*d,**  hampered,  limited,  and  circumscribed.  And 
therefore,  we  are  assured,  the  alluring  profession  of 
the  war  special  no  longer  mvites  the  newspaper  man. 
Yet  all  these  things  have  been  said  bdore.  In 
1880  the  then  Lieutenant,  now  General,  Fkwicis 
Vinton  Greene,  V.  S.  A.,  the  friend  of  Januarius  Mac- 
Gahan,  was  writing  of  the  drab  colors  of  the  military 
pageant  which  once  had  made  so  brave  a  show.  **  How 
very  prosaic  the  modem  battle  can  be  with  its  long- 
range  muskets,**  he  said*  **IIow  tame  as  a  mere 
spectacle  —  how  little  action  there  is  m  it  Yet  thb 
b  characteristic  of  neariy  all  battles  now.  Up  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  final  advance,  which  is  derisive  of 
victory  or  ddeat,  but  which  sddom  lasts  half  an  hour. 


•>:  •» 
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.  the  dramatic  features  of  battle  have  become 
•rt-lived  and  infrequent/*  In  one  of  his  books 
•17^  in  the  Boer  War,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  ex- 
.  l^irned:  **Alas!  the  days  of  newspaper  enterprise  in 
mar  are  over.  WTiat  can  one  do  with  a  censor,  a 
f  •rty-rii^ht-hour  delay,  and  a  fifty-word  limit  on  the 
«:rr?**  And  Alexander  Innes  Shand,  relating  the 
•it-xation  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  declared: 
*'TLe  war  correspondent  is  notably  the  victim  of  the 
-^r-U-s.  He  was,  he  is,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he 
—  Av  cea>e  to  be." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  will  cease  to  be,  and  for  rea- 

•  c.«  mhirh  will  presently  appear.  His  province  will 
:«f  n«<>re  defined  and  his  sphere  of  action  will  l)e  more 
-tm-aniMTibed.     Times   change   and    he   must   change 

•  th  them.  The  policies  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the 
▼  *r  otfioes  will  \ye  determined  by  two  fundamental 
' -".*;.l«Tations:  the  right  of  the  public  —  which  pays 
_-^  t  libs  fumLshes  the  soldiers  and  mourns  the  dead  — 
■  .  kr-4jw  how  well,  or  ill,  a  war  is  plunniHi  and  fought, 
*r  i  the  right  of  the  men  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
.•  >s  and  navic^s  to  impose  such  restraints  and  comfx'! 

i  concealments  as  the  strateg>'  of  a  campaign  may 


Viie  war  correspondent  is  a  newspajKT  man  assigiunl 

.    -«.%'er  a  campaign.     He  gin^s  into  the  firld  with  the 

-— T{.  expelling  to  send  his  rt*iK)rts  from  that  witrhing 

"•-■  tt  known  as  **the  front.**     He  is  a  sfHTial  rorre- 

■■  -.  irnt  commlviione<l  to  colhx't  intrlligcncv  and  trans- 

:  *  ;t  fn>m  the  camp  and  the  hattU*  gnmnd.     A  non- 

-  -.atAnt,  he  mingles  fnvly  with  mon  whose  husinrss 

'  B  Vj  fi^hl.     He  may  Ik?  ten  thoiisiind  milrs  from  his 

-^  office,  but  he  finds  com{K*titi()n  as  ki^'u  as  cvir 

J  31  FVet  Street  or  NewspafXT  Row.     He  is  rn^jagrd 
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in  the  most  dramatic  dqMurtmeot  of  a  profwiion  whoae 
infinite  variety  is  equalled  only  by  Ha  fajdnation.  If 
be  becomes  a  professional  rather  than  an  occasional 
correspondent,  wandering  will  be  his  business  and  ad- 
venture his  <laily  fare.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  newspaper  man  who  is  dK)sen  as  a  war 
correspondent  has  won  the  Victoria  Cross  of  journalism. 

For  the  making  of  a  first-rate  war  correspondent 
there  are  required  all  the  qualifications  of  a  capable 
reporter  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profession*  and 
others  besides.  Perh^is  it  is  true  that  the  regular 
hade  work  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  man  is  the  best 
training  for  the  scribe  of  war.  The  men  who  had 
reported  fires  and  train  wrecks  m  American  cities 
proved  themsdves  able  to  describe  vigorously  and 
deariy  the  campaign  in  Cuba.  William  Howard  Rus- 
sell had  been  doing  a  great  variety  of  descriptive  writ* 
ing  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea*  The  prime 
requisites  for  a  satisfactory  war  correspondent  are 
those  fundamental  to  success  in  any  kind  of  newspaper 
service,  the  ability  to  see  straight,  to  write  vividly  and 
accuratdy»  and  to  get  a  story  on  the  wire. 

Occasionally  a  brilliant  workman  appears  from  no- 
where, the  happy  possessor  of  an  almost  uncanny 
intuition  of  movements  and  purposes.  Such  a  man 
was  Archibald  Porbes.  But  Forbes,  no  less  than  the 
average  special,  had  to  have  the  physical  caparity  to 
march  with  the  private  soldier,  to  ride  a  hundred  miles 
at  a  dtp  at  top  speed  over  rough  country,  to  sleep  in 
the  open,  to  stand  the  heat  of  the  desert  and  the  cold 
of  the  mountain  height,  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst 
and  all  the  deprivations  of  a  hard  campaign  Every 
correspondent  at  times  must  keep  going  until  kli 
strength  b  uttcriy  spent.    He  must  have  the  tenadtj 
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«hkh  d(>es  not  yield  to  exhaustion  until  his  messages 
are  written  and  on  the  way  to  his  paper.  When  the 
*i  •UIUt  ct'a.'ies  fighting  the  correspondent's  work  is  only 
b«-irun.  He  nee«U  also  to  have  a  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  affairs  of  tlie  present  and  the  history  of  the 
;iA.*t  which  will  sfc-urc  him  the  respect  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  may  associate.     Along  with  the  courage 

•  ■f  the  jMi»ut  he  should  possess  the  suavity  and  tact  of 
!:.r  dipl4>inat,  for  he  will  have  to  get  along  with  men  of 
aA  ty|)rH,  and  ocx^a^ionally^  in(k*iHi,  his  own  influence 
n.Ay  Lip  over  into  the  field  of  international  diplomacy. 
Bnti^h  correspondents,  having  covered  many  wars, 
%rT^l\  and  gn'^at,  since  1870,  usually  are  acquainted 
»:!h  ftcveral  language's,  and  often  have  acquired  a 
kn4iwl<*«ige  of  tlie  technicalities  of  military'  science. 

Students  of  the  history  of  journalism  pronounce  the 
ir.S-iencT  of  the  wars  in  tlie  I»w  Countries  up<m  the 
•vvrlopment  of  English  pericKiicals  to  have  been  con- 
%^  i«-rahle.  A  precetlcnt  for  the  work  of  the  war  corre- 
•^■•ndent  may  l>c  found  in  the  '*Swedi>h  Intelligence'* 
«L>«h  Contains  entertaining  rcfKirts  alnnit  the  armii'^j 

•  /  Cffu^tavus  Adolphus.  But  the  first  ohs<*rvers  to 
»S-itn  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  term  are  Henry  (Vabl)e 
R  -'^'in^jn  and  Charles  Li»wis  (inineiM»n,  and  only  the 
lA**«-r  was  an  actual  spectator  of  the  events  he  des<TilKHl. 
I**aa'!y  William  Howard  Ruvm*I1  is  calle<l  the  inventor 
•/war  corrrnpiindence,  and  the  first  profes>ional  war 
«^crr*iK»ndent  he  (t» rtainly  was.  But  what  is  s;iid  in  the 
•>craphy  of  the  famous  e<iitor  of  Thr  Txmes^  John 
F:.A«l4lru4  Delane,  that  when  Russ<»ll  was  M'nt  to  the 
^  r.mem  the  **idea  of  having  a  spenial  cx>rre.spondent 

•  'h  the  anny,  moving  with  the  tnnips  and  dcM-ribing 
2  d^Ail  e%"er>"  af*tion  and  incident  of  tlie  camp,  was 
aa  entirely  oew  feature  in  jounialLsm,"  is  not  quite 
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true,  for  precisely  that  thing  was  done  eight  yttin 
previouily  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mczioo.  In  America  the  fact  has  been  almost  forgotten 
and  in  England  it  never  perhaps  has  been  known,  but 
it  is  true  that  in  1846  and  1847  the  newspapers  ol  New 
Orleans  were  manifesting  a  dq^^ee  of  enterprise  in 
reporting  the  campaigns  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Wb- 
fidd  Scott  which  would  be  entirely  worthy  of  the  most 
celebrated  dailies  of  today. 

Even  a  oentury  ago  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
registering  protests  against  such  a  mild  type  of  war 
reporting  as  that  done  by  Crabbe  Robinson  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  1800  he  declared  that  *' in  some  instances 
the  English  newspapers  have  accurately  stated  not 
only  the  r^ments  occupying  a  position,  but  the  num* 
her  of  men  fit  for  duty  of  which  each  regiment  was 
composed;  and  this  intelligence  must  have  reached  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time  as  it  did  me,  at  a  moment  at 
which  it  was  most  important  that  he  should  not  receive 
iL**  Verily  that  protest  has  a  most  modem  sound.  Mr. 
Atkins  suggests  m  his  biography  of  Russell  that  it  may 
have  been  because  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
En^ish  commander  that  there  was  no  correspondent 
in  the  later  Peninsular  campaigns  and  none  at  Waterloo. 
That  final  conflict  of  the  Napoleomc  Wars  had  a  little 
more  than  a  column  in  the  Mofnim§  CknmieU^  and 
three-fourths  of  that  space  was  devoted  to  the  list  of 
the  killed  and  wounded. 

Henry  Crabbe  Robinson  really  was  more  of  a  foeiign 
special  than  a  war  correspondent.  Between  the  months 
of  March  and  August,  1807,  he  sent  letters  *^from  the 
Banks  of  the  Elbe*"  to  Vm  Timm.  He  took  op  hia 
resideBce  at  Ahona,  where  amngemcnts  were  made 
with  a  German  editor  to  place  at  his  disposal  not  only 


*■  I 
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411  public  document5»  but  a  quantity  of  information 
vhirh  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  German  press  pre- 
t-ented  the  editor  himself  from  using,  a  fact  which  sug- 
irslM  interesting  inquiries  as  to  the  censorship  of  a 
tury  ago.  A  very  comfortable  and  pleasurable  time 
ha4l  at  Altona,  mingling  freely  in  the  s<x*ial  life  of  the 
,  and  sending  duly  to  his  paper  accounts  of  the 
V  pes  and  fears  and  rumors  which  made  the  gossip  of 
••.e  ci>urts  of  Europe.  Napoleon  had  won  Jena  and 
i^iv  anred  into  Poland.  It  was  a  time  of  grave  anxiety 
=  every  capital.  The  battle  of  Friedland  was  fought 
n  June  14,  but  the  correspondent  did  not  have  the 
:'»<  until  June  40. 

The  next  year  Robinson  went  out  again  for   Thr 

T"^^s^  and  from  August,  1808,  to  the  first  of  the  follow- 

-rz  Fcbniary  he  was  dating  his  letters  **froin  the  Shores 

/  the  Bay  of  Biscay."     On  July  10,  iinine<liately  after 

'.^  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Revohition.  he  start c<l  from 

1*«^*-Jiin  with  instructions  to  collect  news  and  forward 

•.  by  every  vessel  that  left  the  port  of  Coninna  where 

^  lAn<led  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.     From  a  liK-al 

-   *-yr  he  secunnl  the  pap<'rs  publishe<l  in  the  Spanish 

\-  .tal,  and  the  time  between  sailings  was  devoti*d  to 

e  translation  of  public  d(H*unu*nts  and  the  writing  of 

-:  ments  upon  them,  and  to  social  intercourse  with 

^  ""grand  ladies  and  noblemen'*  who  wcrt*  niiincrous 

t  *r^  city.     It  Ls  altogether  likely  that  he  ilid  not  M-t'  a 

t  fired  in  the  whole  campaign  unless  at  a  great  dis- 

^z.-^-     The  battle  of   Conuma   was  fought   and   the 

*^4.t.h  of  Sir  John  Moore  occurretl  on  Januarj*  16,  1H()0, 

.t  be  knew  nothing  of  the  fighting  until  he  went  to 

.-jc  and  found  the  great  room,  usually  full  of  gay  life, 

wtrted  aod  not  a  red  coat  in  sight.     A  waiter  said  to 

•^^  *Havc  you  not  heard,  sir?     The  French  are  ciiriic; 
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Uicy  are  fighting/*  The  correspondent  walked  a  mile 
or  more  out  of  town  and  remained  until  daric*  when  he 
went  aboard  a  ship  in  the  harbor.  He  heard  the  can* 
nonading  which  seemed  to  **come  from  the  hiUs  about 
three  miles  from  Corumuu**  and  he  saw  the  wounded 
and  the  French  prisoners  brought  into  the  city.  YeU 
although  the  vessel  remained  for  two  days,  he  seems  not 
to  have  secured  any  details  of  the  battle  nor  even  to 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  English  commander. 

The  next  war  special  was  Mr.  Gruneisen,  who,  in 
Marcht  1837,  was  sent  by  the  Morning  Pod  (whose 
foreign  department  he  had  managed)  to  observe  the 
fighting  in  Spain*  He  made  his  start  with  all  the  speed 
of  a  modem,  for  within  two  hours  he  received  his  first 
notice,  took  his  instructions,  obtained  his  passport,  and 
boarded  the  night  mail  for  Dover.  Having  reported 
upon  conditions  at  San  Sebastian,  he  accompanied  the 
British  Legion  and  for  some  time  was  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  Don  Carlos.  Although  he  is  better 
remembered  as  a  musical  critic,  Gruneisen  proved  him- 
self a  good  joumalisL  He  did  not  spare  himself  in  his 
efforts  to  see  the  incidents  of  which  he  wrote,  and  he 
was  present  at  several  small  actions  and  at  the  battle  of 
Villar  de  los  Navarros.  After  one  victory  the  soldiers, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Don  Carlos,  were  about  to 
mssssrrf  a  number  of  prisoners,  when  the  correspond- 
ent* having  tried  several  expedients  m  vain,  at  last 
managed  to  save  their  lives  by  revealing  himself  to  the 
commander  as  a  Freemason.  He  was  with  the  army 
in  the  advance  upon  Madrid,  and  in  the  retreat  which 
followed  he  endured  severe  hardships  and  several  times 
was  in  danger  of  death. 

In  October  was  fou^t  the  battle  of  Retuerta,  after 
which  he  determined  to  quit  Spain*  but  instead  he  fell 
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nto  the  han(U  of  tlie  (liri^tinos.  For  a  time  he  was  in 
:»r:l  of  exe<*iilion  aj*  a  Carli.st,  and  once  he  was  actually 
•-^1  out  to  l>e  sluii.  He  trusted  to  his  neutral  position 
f»r  chliveranre,  and  made  no  use  in  his  own  behalf  of 
•:.e  ap(M-al  wlii<*h  ha<i  save<l  the  Carlist  prisoners. 
VfVr  a  iK»ritKl  of  imprisonment  at  Pamplona  and  much 

•  *!Trrinjf,  the  influencv  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of 
<  <«unt  Mole,  then  the  French  Premier,  efTt*cted  his 
r»-N-^^.  (IruncLvn  retununl  to  England  in  January, 
l^Kis.  Later  he  MTve<l  as  the  Paris  corresjKmdent  of 
•.:  e  ydrming  Posi^  an<l  organize<l  a  carritT  pigi-on  s<Tvi(*e 
r«-tiift-n  the  Fn*nch  citv  and  I»ndon,  which  was  re- 
r^nlttl  as  a  n^narkahU*  stnike  of  energy.  In  this  eon- 
r.^tion  it  should  Ik'  notetl  that  in  the  ('arli>t  struggle 
Tv  Ttmei  riHviveil  h-tters  from  the  noted  (\  F.  Hen- 

•  :.'.*:M-n,  mho  fought  in  Spain  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
x:A  mx4  al.^>  made  pri>oner  l>y  the  ('hri>tinos.  He 
»A*  hl»<*rat<tl  at  the  same  time  as  (IninciM^n  and  u|K>n 
t;.**  .\an)e  rt)n<litii>n,  that  he  stay  out  of  Spain  during 
*:^  ri>ntinuan<Y  of  the  war. 

But  the  custom  of  Mending  sjHH'ial  corre>iK)ndents 
••#  rr^>ort  campaigns  dates  in  America  only  from  the 

•  ::.e  of  the  Mexican  War  and  In  Kuro|x*  from  the  cam- 
r-t-^m  in  the  Crimea,  When  (leneral  S<*ott  enten^l 
T.^  <  itv  of  Mexico  in  1H47  there  wrre  onlv  a  few  hun- 
:*rd  nuM^  of  telegraph  in  the  Tnitcd  States,  and  in  the 
»r.--le  Crimean  War  Ruvm'II  M*nt  hut  one  telegram,  a 
'*w  «orfl»  announcing  the  fall  of  SehastojHil.  Not  until 
N  •%rnilicr,  1H51,  was  dire<t  telegraphic  0)mnuinicat ion 
**tA^ii.*hed  between  I»ndon  aiid  Paris,  and  at  alH)ut  that 
Ln^e  AlfremoQ  Borlhwick,  later  known  as  l>»rd  (iU-nrsk 
«^1  tlien  the  Paris  represi*ntative  of  the  Mnmiug  Pnsi. 
wrt^te  his  father  tliat  the  um?  of  the  wire  **clraned  out 
■  .« firirkets  sadly.**     He  went  on  to  a*.k  for  £-^0,  as  there 
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was  *^a  prospect  of  wvm  work**  and  he  would  **have 
to  keep  Uie  dectric  fluid  coDttantly  flowing/*  Truly 
that  was  the  day  of  small  things. 

Expense  accounts  have  mounted  very  fast  since 
then.  The  cable  toDs  of  The  TtsMt  for  deqiatchea 
from  Egypt  in  ISM  and  188S  when  C.  V.  Moberly  BeU 
was  its  correspondent  footed  up  more  than  £18*000  for 
fourteen  months.  The  cost  of  cabling  Mr.  Bell's  ac- 
count of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  £800. 
For  ten  columns  of  news  from  Uganda  a  few  years  later 
the  paper  paid  £2900.  Among  the  large  sums  paid  by 
American  pepers  probably  the  earliest  for  the  cabling 
of  important  news  were  the  97000  in  gold  by  the  New 
York  Herald  tat  the  transmission  of  the  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
m  180fl»  and  the  95000  paid  in  1870  by  the  New  York 
TfAmw  tat  its  account  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
These  amounts  have  many  times  been  exceeded  in  the 
last  score  of  years.  At  the  time  of  Russell's  departure 
for  the  East  newspaper  circulations  also  were  small  as 
compared  with  today's  figures.  The  Timee.  in  185«, 
had  a  drculation  of  about  40,000.  After  about  twenty 
years  Shirley  Brooks  was  sajring  to  Sir  John  Robinson: 
''You  and  Bismarck  are  the  only  persons  who  have 
gained  in  thb  war,**  referring  to  the  enormous  increases 
m  the  circulation  of  the  Dailif  Newe  which  were  the 
reward  of  its  exertions  in  the  FVaneo-Pnusian  War. 
In  one  week  the  paper  b  supposed  to  have  jumped  from 
a  circnlation  of  40,000  to  three  times  that  namber  of 


The  ^war  estra^  b  one  of  the  most  ^^"-^f*^^  tokens 
of  presmt'day  newspaper  enterprise*  but  one  has  only 
to  go  n  little  way  mto  the  past  to  see  how  great  is  the 
eontraat  between  the  conditkms  m  Fleet  Street  aad 
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N<^w*»pai>cr  Row  a  half-century  ago  and  today.  To 
:'n«l  the  very  first  battle  extra,  however,  the  search 
T.u<t  be  extended  back  to  1759,  when  there  was  pub- 
I'^he^l  **hv  authorilv"  an  issue  of  the  Loudon  Giizrfte 
"  Kxtnionlinary  "  at  the  \MiilehaIl  Palace,  telling  of  the 
«apMire  of  Qucl>ec  by  General  Wolfe.  But  consider 
r  »w  the  news  of  the  l)attle  of  the  Alma  was  given  to  the 
r.*y  of  I>ondon.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Wednesday, 
^ptrnilier  40,  1854.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
'v-titenilier  30,  the  pul)li>her  of  the  Gazette  wius  in  his 

•  "^i  ^  in  St.  Martin's  I^ne  when  he  re<xMve<i  a  message 
^•:n::noning  him  to  the  S<H*retary  of  War  in  Do\*Tiing 
>*.f<-t*  He  hurried  to  the  War  Ofiicc  and  found  the 
'^r^  rrtary  greatly  exriteii  over  the  ** glorious  news"  and 
:■  u«  h  comvnied  a^  to  how  the  people  were  to  get  the 
^j^ws  on  that  Saturday  evening  as  then;  were  no  paptTS. 
TLe  publisher  sugiTesttni  that  a  siH^ial  (iazette  Ik*  printed 
xr-d  ct>pies  M-nt  to  the  theatn'S  to  Ik;  read  from  the 
•''x«rr.     It  W!us  done  and  a  sudden  stop  came  to  most  of 

•  *.<  perform  a  nc-es. 

Tl'.o  5lt>ry  of  the  battle  had  l>et*n  carried  to  (\)nstan- 

•  •.  -pie  and  the  British  Amba>sa<ior  there  had  written 
4  trirtrram  Bhi<h  ha<i  Ixvn  sent  away  by  nuwsenger  on 
^-.A*  irday,  the  twenty-third.  The  neare.st  pla<x»  where 
•j<rr  ma^a  wire  available  was  Belgrade,  and  the  courier 
:  A*i  r.iidni  over  the  Balkans  and  thnuigh  S<Tvia  taking  a 
««^k  for  the  journey.  The  sjx'iial  Gazfites  rt*iH)rt  con- 
•a  r*ed  but  a  few  lines  and  there  w<'re  InatHuraeies  in 
•j>^ne.  On  the  Sunday  tliere  was  a  supplement  i>sue<l 
wii  a  brief  telegram  from  I»rd  Raglan  and  then  there 
«M  a  wait  of  many  days  before  the  long  li>t.s  of  thrt^ 
iLf^'^^and  killed  and  wounde<l  were  n^ceived  and  printed. 

The  year  1870,   when   France  and  Germany   were 
•^tix^{  the  war  out  of  whirh  i.vsued  I'niled  (iermany 
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and  Uie  Thiid  I^«idi  Republic  wu  the  tnndtion 
period  in  Uie  histoiy  of  war  correipondenoe^  Up  to 
that  time  the  apedab  won  their  reputations  by  the 
graphic  qualities  of  their  descriptive  articles.  As 
Forbes  says:  **They  had  no  telegraph  wire  to  be  at 
oooe  their  boon  and  their  curse;  for  themt  in  the  trans- 
mission of  their  work*  there  was  sddom  any  other  cspedi- 
ent  than  the  ordinary  post  from  the  camp  or  the  base; 
ort  at  the  best*  a  spedal  express  messenger***  In  the 
American  Civil  War  the  tel^raph  was  used  to  a  vast 
extsat.  Yet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  campaign  of  1870, 
European  joumab  had  no  notion  of  substituting  the 
instantaneous  wire  for  the  laggard  maiL  They  thought 
of  the  economies  of  the  slower  vdiide  and  rriicd  upon 
Renter's  Agency  for  their  foreign  news*  Before  the 
war  was  more  than  b^gun  astounding  feats  were  being 
achieved  and  the  whole  art  of  war  reporting  was  being 
revolutionised.  The  revolution  would  not  have  been 
poanble  had  there  not  been  able  and  ingenious  men  in 
the  field*  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Archi- 
bald Forbes.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  b  not  generally 
understood  that  the  celebrated  special  of  the  Dailif 
S0W9  did  not  precipitate  the  change.  The  idea  of 
substituting  the  wire  for  the  maO  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  En^and  by  George  W.  Smalley  of  the  Nat 
York  TrAuM.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  wire 
under  some  circumstances,  and*  as  American  corre- 
spondents had  carried  tidings  from  the  battle  fields  of 
Virginia  to  Washington  and  New  York  City,  so  he 
directed  his  men  to  come  with  their  copy  from  France 
to  London.  The  story  is  rdated  at  length  in  8malle>*s 
^Memories**  with  which  should  be  compared  the  ac- 
count m  ''Fifty  Years  m  Fleet  Street***  by  Sir  John 
Robinson  of  the  DaOg  iVsm. 
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Mr.  Smalley,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a 
•7*^-;aI  in  the  American  war,  hurried  to  Europe  in  1866 
wf.^n  the  news  came  of  the  opening  of  hostilities  be- 
tmrtm  Pruv»ia  and  Austria,  By  the  time  he  reached 
l/;<^en»town  the  war  was  over.  He  went  on  to  Berlin, 
h-mrver,  where  he  did  what  then  was  regarded  as  a 
*•  Aft  ling  tiling.  There  was  a  break  in  the  negotiations 
f  If  p«*Bre  and  the  homeward  march  of  the  victors  of 
^^•.^iowa  was  halte<l.  The  American  sjKxnal  sent  a  cable 
•ir^pjilch  of  al>out  one  hundrtxl  words  to  the  Tribune 
a:A  paid  $500  in  tolls,  which  was  an  unheard-of  extrav- 
»^An<^. 

l'p*>n  hi.H  next  trip  acToss  the  o<*ean,  Mr.  Smalley 
•ml  **as  the  exfKment  of  a  new  theorj'  of  American 
ji-^rTiAli>m  in  Eun>pe,  a  theory  buM'tl  on  the  l)elief 
t:^t  the  cal>le  had  altered  ail  the  conditions  of  inter- 
r.^titmal  nrw.sgathtTing  and  that  a  new  system  had  to 
b**  crratetl/*  The  out<^)me  of  the  new  sv.stem  was  a 
•f-rw^  of  M^)res  for  tlie  Tribune  in  the  early  months  of 
•*^  gn'at  war  which  all  the  world  was  watrhing  witli 
r-A^^-r  interest,  arul  these  s^-ort^s  were  <*onunonly  spoken 
4  in  L/indon  as  due  to  the  application  of  **Ameriean 
*■  *-th'«K**  to  the  F-un)i)<»an  situation.  At  the  iH'ginning 
Mr.  Smalley  niade  an  allianet*  with  the  Daily  Snrs;  the 
TJ^^-iiT*^  fn>m  the  Trihune*s  c*orre>|H)iulfnts  were  to  lie 
r  •••^  alM>  to  tlie  Daily  \nr.^  and  vi(*e  versa.  Lontlon, 
a  l.*tie  lat<*r,  was  confuMnl  by  the  arrangement,  and  the 
••■c.fj.%ion  lK»<*ame  the  gn»ater  lH»<aus<*  one  of  the  sjMH'ials 
f  €  the  New  York  pajHT  had  alx)  an  arranj^eiiient  with 
••^  Pali  Stall  (razrtte,  Smalley'?!  phm  wa.**  to  .vleet  a 
f^-w  tA  the  most  denirable  nu'u  and  to  M*nd  them  out 
«  *h  dirrt*tions  which  he  liimM'lf  hiis  deMTilKMl. 

"Tb^  iattniction^  wrre  ver>'  simple,  but  I   b*'lirvc  at 
t.LAt  time  were  lyivrl  in  Kii^land.**  be  sik\%.     *'Eju'h  w&.h  to 
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find  his  WMj  to  Um  front*  or  wbwfi  a  bottle  wu  mott 
Vkdf  to  bo  foogbt  He  woe  to  tekfraph  to  Loodoo  ei 
fuUjr  oe  poettble  oil  eoooonte  of  pirliminoiy  cnsoflementj. 
If  he  hod  the  good  luck  to  witocee  on  importont  bottle  he 
woe  not  to  tdffroph,  but  unleee  for  eomo  very  peremptory 
rweeon  he  woe  to  etort  ot  once  for  London.  wriUoK  oceountji 
by  the  way  or  of tcr  hie  onivoL  If  he  oould  ielcgroph  o 
eummoiy  firrt  eo  much  the  better.  Bat  there  muet  be  no 
ddkj.  The  eeifptiel  thing  woe  to  orrive  in  London  ot  the 
corfieet  moment*  He  wae  to  provide  bcf orefaond  for  o  sub- 
etituie  or  more  thon  one  who  would  toke  up  hie  work  whilr 
he  woe  obeeot  Only  when  in  London  woe  o  corrcepondent 
maetor  of  the  atuotion.  There  woe  never  much  chonoe  of 
eending  o  full  etocy  from  the  bottle  6ekL  or  from  eome 
town,  nor  from  ooy  copitol«  not  even  o  neutrol  copitoL' 


By  foithful  odberenoe  to  tbeee  tnetructione,  whot 
newtpoper  men  exult  over  oe  **epleiidid  ecoope**  were 
ochievod  by  o  Mr.  Ilonde,  Holt  White,  M.  Mejond  ond 
GufUve  Mullcr.  The  etory  of  the  firrt  exploit  woe 
thue  told  by  Archibold  Forbes: 

''At  Soarbrlick,  on  the  French  frontier.  .  .  there 
woe  on  immecfioie  oonoentrolion  of  momrniofy  iniemit 
eeorcr^  eurpemwl  later  aoywhere  elee;  yet  to  no  one  of  the 
eurteepondente  gathered  ther%  whether  veteran  or  recruit, 
had  eome  the  inspiration  of  telegraphing  lettert  m  fuL  .  .  . 
The  worid'e  tnetocy  hae  no  record  of  more  deeperate  fighting 
than  that  which  raged  the  fivdong  eummer  day  on  the  plat- 
fonn  of  lfar»>lo-Toar.  The  aroooote  of  that  bloody  combot 
went  to  Englaod  per  firld-poet  and  mail-train:  yet  the 
Saarfarlk4(  telegraph  ofire,  from  which  the  embargo  had  been 
rBoeoved,  wae  within  a  sb-hoor't  ride  of  the  field. 

"The  bottle  of  GravekHte  did  get  itedf  dracribcd,  ofter 
o  faihion,  over  the  wirm;  but  it  wae  no  FjigKAman  who 
oooampUahed  the  piooerr  achievement  The  credit  thereof 
o  an  alert  American  joumaliet  named  Honda,  who 
of  the  representotivea  of  the  Sew  York  Tnlmm0. 
,  when  the  long  ettife  waa  dying  away  in  the  dork- 
i  ^ririt  enddcniy  moved  this  quiet  little 
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he  hftd  prrarranged  \he  undertaking?.  I  do  not  know; 
>^  ci*>  I  know  whether  he  carried  or  whether  he  sent  his 
=.^^nA^r  to  the  SaarbrU<*k  telegraph  office.  But  this  is  cer- 
*ji.a,  tliat  it  gv>t  there  in  time  to  be  printed  in  New  York  on 
"j^  <iay  hut  one  after  the  l>attle.  ...  It  was,  indeed,  no 
r^'^t  Mt  hievmient  intrin-sic^ally,  looked  back  on  now  in  the 
♦  it  of  Utrr  devrlopmentM;  yet  Hand's  half-column  telegram 
laj  tfie  ri^rht  to  stand  monumentally  as  the  first  attempt  in 
t:^  ( rtd  World  to  describe  a  battle  over  the  telegraph  wires." 

Tlie  detailed  story  of  Gravelotte  was  the  work  of 
Mvicirure  D.  Conway,  who  made  a  thrilling  trip  to 
L  nil<>n«  riding  for  hours  stretched  flat  on  the  top  of  a 
irr  St.i  car.  He  had  served  for  some  time  as  pastor  of  a 
r:.:tArian  Church  in  Washington,  when  he  decided  to 
r>  to  England  and  try  to  corro<*t  the  mistaken  impres- 
•^  CIS  there  prevailing  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Federal 
cm  *^  in  the  controversy  with  the  Southern  States.  At 
•:  ^  lrt-!ginning  of  the  war  lK*twct*n  France  and  Germany 
t:-e  .Vnr  York  IVarld  cahlc<l  for  his  scr\ict*s  as  a  corre- 
«7»*rtl€^t.  With  a  wcll-kno\*Ti  American  newspaper 
T  an,  Murat  HaUtead,  he  wat<*he<l  the  battle  of  Grave- 

•  *te  and  noted  also  the  demeanor  of  King  William, 
M  /Ctke,  BLnmarck,  and  General  **Phir'  Sheridan,  who 
VAS  ol>srr\'ing  the  canipaign  as  the  guest  of  the  Ger- 

•  ant.  The  morning  after  the  battle  Conway  and 
Hxlfttesd  went  over  the  field.  Having  slid  down  a 
••rrp  bank  to  drink   fn)ni   a  spring,   the  ch-rgyman- 

•  .rpr*p<indent  found  it  difficult  to  crawl  back  again. 
Tljc  handle  of  a  cane  w;is  reaclu^l  down  to  hirn  and  he 
v-ran.bled  up  to  find  that  his  assistant  was  no  other 
*..aii  Arc*hil>al<l  Forl)es.  The  three  n*[>ortcrs  walked 
•.  c*^>i*eT  to  Gravelotte,  where  they  had  a  long  talk 
aza^jt  the  battle  with  Sheridan. 

Now  Conway  was  off  for  I>md(m.     He  starteti  afoot 
lor  A  French  town  twelve  miles  away,  glutting  a  lift  over 
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a  portion  of  the  dittance  in  the  cart  of  a  peasant  Ai 
he  neared  the  town  he  found  the  road  clogged  with 
ambuknces,  and  past  midni^t  he  came  to  a  brge 
square  b  which  the  mirgeons  had  established  an  open* 
air  hospital.  At  Remilly  also  he  found  ghastly  crowds, 
and  as  he  fared  on  to  Saarbrttck  the  diflBculties  of  travel 
increased.  Here  was  the  railway,  but  the  only  tram 
was  packed  with  hurt  men,  and  his  offer  to  serve  as  a 
nurse  for  his  transportation  was  refused.  As  the  ears 
moved  out  of  the  station^  Conway  dimbed  to  the  top  of 
one  of  them.  An  official  shouted  a  warning;  ^The 
bridges  are  low;  your  head  will  be  knocked  off.**  But 
he  found  that  the  front  edge  of  the  car  roof  had  been 
Battened,  and  there  was  little  trouble  lying  on  hui  back 
to  escape  the  bridges  no  long  as  the  daylight  lasted.  He 
spent  ten  hours  on  the  car  roof,  and  six  of  the  ten  were 
hours  of  thkk  daikncas  and  chilling  mist*  For  most  of 
that  period  he  was  stretched  ffat,  every  ner%'e  tense  and 
every  faculty  alert,  gripping  the  edge  of  the  roof  with 
his  hands.  On  the  beautiful  Sunday  morning  which 
followed,  Conway  took  the  military  train  for  Trf ves. 
Progress  was  slow,  for  wounded  and  djnng  soldiers 
were  distributed  at  stations  along  the  line.  At  every 
stop,  before  the  train  paused,  women  would  begin  to 
shridc  for  tidings  of  thrir  friends.  Years  after,  Conway 
wrote:  ^'At  times  I  was  sick  and  faint  The  earth 
yawned  into  one  vaiit  grave,  the  blue  sky  was  a  palU  the 
sun  had  turned  to  blcxxi!'*  From  Trfves  to  Luxem* 
bourg  the  journey  was  made  by  voiture«  for  the  railway 
bridges  were  burned.  He  hurried  on  to  Brusiels,  caagfat 
the  night  boat  at  Ostend.  and  on  Monday  morning  be 
was  in  London. 

Not  a  paper  contained  any  news  of  the  great  battle. 
Ganray's  first  duty  was  to  cable  a  despatch  to  the  S^m 
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)*  't  IVorUi.  He  then  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Daily 
\'r\rs  mhere  Robinson  captured  him  as  the  most  valu- 
m.'  \r  ni^n  in  the  world  at  that  particular  moment.  The 
l-T.^rif  an  wjw  not  permitted  to  leave  the  office  until  he 

a!  written  tlie  h>ng  descTiption  of  Gravelotte  which 
»  i%  trh'jrraphtHl  all  over  Europe  and  translate<l  into  all 
■  ^  Linpia^eH  of  the  Continent,  making  a  tremendous 
-'.nation.  For  the  AVir  Vorh  Tribune  Smalley  also 
i  -,:inil  it.     In  spite  of  the  alliance  with  the  Ix)ndon 

-  'y  there  were  cnr<*umstanct»s  which  prevented  Robin- 
^  ".'%  han4iing  the  article  over  to  Smalley,  whereupon 

•^  Lftttrr  purcha.se<l  it  at  a  gcKxl  nnind  figure  from  the 

•  -•rr.     Although    not    of    nmch    militarA'    value,  the 

*umkjue  .story  n^nialns  to  this  day  one  of  the  daring 

•i*.*  <»f  jounwiliHtn.     But  Moncurc  Conway  endc<l  his 

L'^'r^  ai  a  ^ar  com's[K>nclc!it  then  and  there,  and  for 

»^jL*  hi^  <ln*ani.H  were  haunted  by  the  Menes  he  had 

TT.urMlay,  ScptemlKT  1,  1K70,  was  the  date  of  the 

-••>  of  Stlan.     (hi  the  aftenuMHi  of  the  Satunlav  ft)l- 

».r;j,  one  of  the   Smalley    .sjH*<ials    walked    into   liis 

'  r^  in  Pall  Mall  with  the  story  of  the  fighting,  as 

■^"•r:  fr«>ni  the  (Jerman  side.     On  Montlav  aftern(H>ii  in 

.    <   the  com*^|K)ndent    who  had   ft»llt»wed   the  battle 

•  r.  the  Frrn<'h.     The  first  to  arrive  wan  Holt  White, 
-•-   Er.^Ii^hnian;  the  M'<M)n<l   \\as   M.    Mejanel,   \%liose 

^r    mas   FnuK'h    an<l    mother   En^'Iish.     When   tlu» 

*-:*^    arrive^l.    I>>n<l<»n    had    known    for    about     six 

.•^  l»arelv  the  fact    that   tluTe    had    Imiti    a    <atas- 

-  :  "*.^   at   S«ilan.      Robin^nn   of   the   Daily  \nr.t  an<l 

1  jf'X  4if  the  Trihiifir  had  Ixi-n  in  ctinfrren<*<»  over  tlu' 

.^*^>n«  and  at  n<Hin  the  latter  had  re<*rivr<l  n  wire 

-i  White  !UA\ing  he  \%as  <iue  in   l>>nih»n   that  after- 
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Both  AfchilMJd  Forbes  and  Sroalley  have  put  oo 
record  tlietr  admirmtion  of  Holt  White  m  •  ^'maii  who 
at  one  mpreme  mooneDt  aooompliahed  ooe  of  the  moat 
briUiant  exploiti**  of  joumalum*  He  waa  in  the 
aaddle  from  four  in  the  moming  until  the  end  of  the 
battle.  He  waa  standing  near  *'Fhil**  Sheridan  when 
the  letter  of  aurrmder  waa  handed  by  the  French 
General  Retll6  to  the  PruA^an  King»  and  the  napkin 
that  had  aenred  the  messenger  as  a  flag  of  truce  was 
given  the  correspondent  as  a  souvenir.  *'And  then/* 
to  quote  the  language  of  Forbes,  ^'with  dauntless 
courage  he  walked  ri^t  across  the  battle  field,  through 
the  still  glowing  embers  of  the  battle.**  He  was 
starting  to  London.  He  had  to  pass  the  lines  of  three 
armies*  the  Prussians  who  refuM^  him  a  permit,  the 
French  outposts  at  the  north  of  Sedan,  and  the  Bel- 
gians who  were  making  a  pretence  at  least  of  guarding 
their  frontier  and  pmer%'ing  the  neutrality  of  their 
territory.  For  miles  White  was  riding  with  his  life 
in  his  hand.  He  himself  was  never  able  to  explain 
how  he  got  through.  Reaching  the  nearest  railway 
station  he  took  a  train  for  Brusaels  where  he  arrived 
early  on  the  morning  of  Friday.  But  the  issue  of  the 
battle  was  unknown  there.  No  despatch  would  be 
accepted  from  him.  The  operators  scouted  his  story. 
He  was  crasy  or  he  was  trying  to  influence  the  prices  of 
stocks.  And  anything  for  London  or  eliewhere  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  censor,  and  everywhere 
the  cenaormhip  b  a  heartbreaking  thing  to  the  reporter. 
White  went  on  by  train  to  Calaii,  miMied  one  boat« 
took  the  next,  misurd  the  connecting  train  from  Dover 
to  London,  charterrd  a  special,  and  was  in  the  EaglL%h 
capital  on  Saturday  afternoon.  What  followed  mu^t 
be  told  in  Smalley*s  own  terms* 
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**Srldom  have  I  ht^n  so  glad  to  s<*e  a  man's  face  as  to 
•rr  hi*,  hut  there  was  hardly  so  much  as  a  gro<'ling  Ix'lween 
■s«  *l%  your  dc^jmlch  reacly?*  'Not  a  word  written.* 
'W  .11  }iMi  Mt  down  at  orire  and  Ix^pin?*  *I  cannot.  Tm  dead 
*-rr%l.  I've  hail  no  food  simv  dayhrrak.  I  must  eat  and 
•jrvp.*  He  lo<>k<'<l  it,  a  mere  wn^k  of  a  rorrrsjHiii<lt'nl, 
'A^virrl,  dirty.  ra^rtjiHl.  inc-a[mhle  of  the  effort  which  nc'vrr- 
••x**-^s  KAii  to  lie  made.  That  was  no  time  to  consider 
*r>*«Mly*s  frflin;;H,     A  <H)ntinent  was  waiting  for  the  news 

•  •  h,f^  up  in  tliat  man's  hrain,  and  somrhow  or  other  the 
-■k  ni!i*l  l*e  font»<l,  the  nc\\H  told.  Incidentally  it  was 
• .  h  an  oj»j>ortunity  for  the  Trihune  as  .M'ldom  ha.s  eome 
t  »  ar.r  pajwr.  *You  shall  have  somclhini?  to  eat,  but 
w^*T>  %ou  "khall  not  till  vou  have  done  vour  di^i)alch.  That 
r.  -•t  \/^  in  New  York  tomorrow  morning.*  We  went  over 
*.  >  a  TaII  M;dl  n^taurant,  and  hack  in  the  Trihune  office 
;-«t  aftrr  %ix  ctjmmenced  \%ork.*' 

I)«>wn  they  hat  *)f)fK>site  each  other.  Said  White: 
"I  am  to  mndense  an  much  as  [xi^^iMe,  I  .suppose.^" 
>"  .*!;«-y  replied:  *'No.  You  will  please  write  fully." 
-Bit --It    in    fjoin^    by    eable."      "Ye^."      'Wnd    it 

•  II  \>e  several  colurinis  lon^."  **The  lon^'er  the 
r^^trr. **  **I  htill  don't  <iuite  understand.'*  **Then 
;  *A*<  put  the  cable  out  of  your  mind.  Write  exar-tly 
M.%  if  you  were  writing  for  a  I>»ndon  pajMT  ami  the 
IT.^rr'B  devil  waiting."  Thus  Smallcy  relates  the 
*"  r.^erxatjfin,  a.s  indicating  how  .stran^'e  was  the  idea 
■  f  w.rir.if,  niui'h  les.s  calilin^.  even  the  .story  <if  one  of 
•'^  n.«**t  nionientous  batlle>  of  tin*  centurv. 

H<»!t  White  wrote  a  tiTriblv  bad  liand.  Srnallev 
"•  t  '"'i  the  article  shis't  bv  .slu^-t,  an<i  carrie<l  thes4» 
*£  **.V  |»,i;:es  to  the  eable  <»fli<-e,  taking  no  <'hanceH. 
^'t^h'T  knew  for  a  eertainty  that  no  other  |MTM>n 
•4i  rtime  tlitou^'li.  White  liad  nH-o^Mii/ed  no  rival 
*.  \)  ^  way  and  lie  was  Mire  none  ha<i  traveled  <»n  liis 
•"*^  .aK   but   it    was   tuo   i\{\\\   .since   S^^dan    had    lM»i»n 
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fought,  and  the  one  thing  they  could  be  sure  of  was 
that  their  single  duty  must  be  to  get  the  story  on  the 
cable.  White  wrote  on  with  grim  determination. 
Would  he  take  a  brief  rest  before  finishing?  No;  if 
be  stopped  he  would  fall  asleep,  and  if  lie  once  slept 
be  would  not  wake.  After  two  on  Sunday  morning 
the  last  lines  were  scrawled  with  fingers  almost  be- 
numbed. 

Monday  morning  the  English  papers  were  nearly 
a  blank  as  to  news  from  Sedan.  Holt  White*s  narrati%'r 
did  not  appear  in  the  Doily  Sncs  because  he  had  an 
arrangement  with  the  Pall  itaU  Gaxtiie.  an  afternoon 
paper,  for  which  he  prepared  a  shorter  account  of  the 
battle.  On  Sunday  morning  across  the  ocean  the  Tri- 
hums  printed  ^*a  clear,  coherent,  \ivid  battle  stor>'/* 
and  it  was  the  only  report  to  appear  either  in  New 
York  or  in  London.  The  London  morning  papers 
first  had  full  accounts  of  the  battle  on  Tuesday.  The 
situation  caused  a  vast  amount  of  comment  and 
mystification. 

While  Smalley  was  still  almost  shouting  for  joy, 
on  Monday  aftemcmn  in  walked  Mejanel.  **An 
angel  from  heaven  would  have  been  less  welcome.** 
says  Smalley.  The  c*orrespondent  had  seen  the  battle 
from  the  French  side.  He  had  taken  his  chances 
of  being  shot  in  order  to  get  away  with  the  news.  He 
was  a  prisoner*  when  once  the  French  surrendered, 
and  he  was  ne^-er  able  to  remember  if  he  was  released 
or  if  he  escaped.  If  the  latter  he  might  have  bem 
shot  by  German  sentries  or  arrested  and  brought 
before  a  court  martial.  He  had  been  sorely  tried 
getting  on  to  London,  and  had  had  no  chance  to  write. 
He  was  staggering  with  fatigue  but  his  nerves  were 
stea4iy.     At  once  he  sat  down  at  that  small  table  to 
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•r.tf .  His  memory  wa»j  accurate.  He  wrote  a  good 
I '-/M-'h  !»tyle.  His  was  a  picture  of  the  horrors 
m  •!  .n  thf  Fn*n(*h  lines  ami  the  town  of  Sedan. 
."*••  .t'!f>  akMin  ct>pi<^l  shc<*t  by  shtH*t  the  despatch,  and 
i!  I!  ithiiirht,  with  four  cohunns  complrtcd,  Mcjanel 
*•:•!•  d  his  toil.  On  Tuesday  morning  that  (h*spatch 
«JL^  printcil  in  New  York,  making  ten  cohimns  in  all 
f  « \ilu^ive  matter  on  Stnlan. 

'n»e  firuil  exploit  of  the  sericii  which  started  the 
-  ..kin;;  over  of  the  whole  meth<Hl  of  war  reporting  was 
•:  ..t  of  (iu^tav  Mliller,  wIujm*  storv  of  the  surn*mier  of 
M»'*x  Was  pnhlislied  simultaneously  in  the  Daihj 
N-^vt  an<l  the  .Vnr  York  Trihnne  on  OctolnT  *50,  1H70, 
» •  ;•  h  mas  the  seet)nd  day  after  the  capitulation.  It 
»  i*    a    remarkalile   a<x*ount,    including   a  visit   to  the 

•  .Ttndrn-il    city,    which    **startled    all    England,*'    to 

.'^    the    lan^Miage   of    Archihald    Forhes.      In    I^n.don 

T^r   TiTUfM  the  next  morning  f|Uotc'd  the  narrative  in 

f  .11    mith   a   prefatory   statement    ^'congratulating  our 

'  r.trr:  jjorarj*  on  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its 
"•■rrr**¥ indent."  Tliat  corresj>ondent  was  long  sup- 
;•  i^il  t«>  \*v  ForlM»s,  hut  the  actual  w  riter  was  a  (Jerman- 
V-*-ri«an  iihom  Snuilley  had  <*m:ai:ed  for  the  Tnhunr, 
!!*•  v!w  the  dcjf'cted  tnM>ps  of  Ha/aine  march  out  of 
^'••yihe  enten*<l  the  ritv  \%ith  the  (lernums  and  >aw 

•  <*  o»fifusion  1^hi<*h  held  sway  there  for  a  time;  and 
••^n  he  nnle  north  along  the  MoM'lle  valley  to  the 
'r   r/.ifT    of    LuxemlMiurir.    in    jXTil    all    the    \%ay,    and 

•  -i.r..i/ftl  to  get  throu^li  to  I>)ndou.  Forhes,  who 
•»■;  ';d..itiil  the  credit  urontrly  a^^^itrncil  him,  .supiH>srd 
•.  ^  ••i.r\  wnit  to  I>>n<lon  hv  \vir«'  from  a  L\i\i-mhourg 

•  i":.l*  t,  hut  Suiallry  .states  explicitly  that  Mullcr  did 
,  .•!  mhat  White  and  M^janel  liad  done  lufnrt*  him. 
And  Fort»<'^,  having:  fwuet rated   into  Met/  and   sprrit 
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the  night  writing  a  letter*  which  he  tent  off  by  post,  wm 
'* turned  physically  tick**  by  the  arrival  of  a  copy  of 
the  Dailg  Sew9  with  MuUer's  story. 

Thus  it  was  that  Europe  and  the  worid  learned 
that  in  modem  war  corretpondence,  as  in  every  depart- 
ment of  newspaper  work*  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  Smalley  states  the  case  thus: 
**  Putting  the  question  of  cost  aside,  it  does  not  matter 
how  a  piece  of  news  is  transmitted,  whether  by  rail, 
steamship  or  wire.  What  matters  is  that  it  shall  get 
these.  Today  this  is  a  truism;  in  1870  it  was  a  para- 
dox.** Forbes  was  quick  to  seise  upon  the  new  idea. 
From  Robinson  came  instructions  to  send  complete 
stories  by  telegr^h.  From  that  time  on  Forbes  was 
very  seldom  beaten.  He  became  ''the  swift*  alert 
man  of  action,**  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *'an  organiser 
of  means  for  expediting  news.  ** 

The  improvements  in  the  systems  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  news  not  only  changed  the  old  order  but 
induced  also  a  vastly  greater  demand  for  information 
of  every  kind.  The  war  correspondent  was  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  expectations  to  which 
the  advances  of  science  gave  rise.  But  as  the  corre- 
spondents  multiplied  in  numbers,  and  the  competition 
became  ever  more  keen,  army  commanders  began  to 
CDCompass  them  with  restrictions.  Regulations  were 
framed  to  meet  the  dangers  of  a  freedom  which  might 
easily  degenerate  into  an  irre»|ion&ihle  licmse«  The 
censorship  was  mild  in  the  war  of  1870.  Scores  of 
correspondents  roamed  and  scribbled  almost  without 
restraint  in  Bulgaria  in  1877.  News  men  were  tol* 
crated,  if  not  welcomed,  by  officrrs  in  the  6eld.  But 
the  press  men  have  been  hampered  more  and  more 
in  each  successive  campaign,  until  from  the  Russo* 
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Jipancv  War  many  corresjiondenLs  returned  home  in 
:-»«r'i'*t,  and  in  the  late  war  in  the  Balkans  the  men 
»r.o  f«»I!t»w«Hl  tlie  Hulfrars  found  the  regulations,  says 
Mr.  Philip  (iihhs,  *'appallin><  in  their  si'verity." 

The  duti<*s  of  the  oi'nsors  are  opp«>>ed  in  most 
{articular*  to  the  duties  of  the  correspondents,  so  that, 
-r.'.'-Av  iiixm  the  one  hand,  great  discretion  is  shown, 
xr.'U  ujM>n  the  other,  great  tact,  the  rehitions  In^tween 
*':.^  t»t>  parties  lM'<onie  strained.  At  an  enormous 
^^^*-n^#»  the  pajHTS  erpiip  their  sp(*<Mals  and  nuiintain 
•.r.^rn  in  the  fifld.  These  liills  tlie  newspajHTs  would 
r.--t  pay.  exrvpt  tliat  no  war  of  any  magnitude  can  he 
f  ••«:?.  t  thr>e  davs  and  tlie  whole  world  not  he  conrerncil 
*''-*-t  it.  Meagre  oflicial  reyxirts  will  not  satisfy  the 
.>t:.a:.d  for  inftinnation.  The  public*  want,  and  ought 
t.>  h-i>r,  the  details,  and  from  a  jiresumahly  inipartial 
%i-inY'.     The    new>i)ajHTS    that    would    survive    mu>t 

•  ij'p!\  the  deman<l,  anci  the  rewards  of  tlu*ir  endeavors 
*"■•:.#•  partly  in  in<TeitM*<l  circulation  and  largely  in 
p!^r^!:*re. 

Dirrt'tly  Ufxm  the  In^ginning  of  lu»tilitirs  the  (vnsors 
t^^a  Work.  Whatever  the  ct  nidi  I  ions,  theirs  is  no 
%*-..*Il  ta-^k.  With  gratitudt*  the  .special  (M)rre>|M)ndenls 
.n  (uha  in   IWH  Inire  totinioiiy  to  thrir  cordial  rela- 

*  •.«  mith  several  of  the  censors  there.  On  the  other 
L^.d,  thfre  are  nt>t  wanting  ahle  oh^Tvrrs  who  a-ssiTt 
**.At  the  military  press  <*ensorship  in  the  Philippini's 
«xs  "'niAintainetl  for  the  M»le  purinwo  of  pnitiM-ting  tin* 
a  l:i.ir.i'»tration  ami  army  from  pof)ular  criticism,  or 
f -f  {p»liti«-al  puqM»v\s  only.**  The  news  mrn  v^vrr 
r.  »\  jwni.it t*"*!  to  UM*  the  word  **amlMishrd '*  in  a 
«>*;K»ti  h.  mean*  ti>ld,  lH»<aus<'  it  wt)uld  imply  Ufgli^Tfiirt* 
».n  Xl.r  p^rt  of  the  military  autht)rilie?%. 

In  the  Boer  War,  In^fore  the  arri\al  of  Ix>rd  UoImtIs 
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in  South  Africa*  the  commanding  general  in  each  of  the 
four  lonee  of  action  had  the  option  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  correspondents,  and  staff  officers*  with  little 
notion  of  the  duties  of  the  position,  were  appointed 
censors.  There  was  much  confusion  in  consequence. 
Julian  Ralph,  an  American,  wrote  that  one  censor 
amuffd  himself  by  taking  the  despatches  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  enter  upon  an  honor- 
able career  as  a  correspondent,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  wastebasket  for  ten  days  without  telling  the  q>ectal 
of  their  fate.  **It  pleased  him  to  insult  me,**  he  con* 
tinues,  **by  telltng  me  that  the  only  message  I  could 
send  to  England  must  be  the  description  of  a  sand* 
storm/*  Nor  was  any  attention  shown  to  the  order 
in  which  correspondents  brought  in  their  despatches. 
The  first  to  submit  his  copy  might  have  supposed  that 
his  energy  was  to  have  its  natural  reward.  But  often 
enough  the  last  to  file  a  message  would  be  the  first  to 
get  the  signature,  his  manuscript  being  at  the  top  of 
the  stack.  With  the  coming  of  Lord  Roberts  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  specials  was  abated.  Freedom  of 
movement  was  granted  a  large  number  of  men.  Their 
long  letters  were  sent  forward  uncensored,  being 
stamped  and  sealed  at  the  censor's  office  to  insure 
their  final  delivery  without  examination*  The  press 
cables,  however,  were  limited  to  events  which  had 
already  occurred  and  were  subjected  to  censorship. 
But  it  was  an  inlelligmt  censorship.  The  office  was 
entrusted  to  Lord  Stanley,  who  proved  himself  a 
considerate  and  courteous  supervisor,  and  his  relations 
with  the  news  men  were  always  agreeable.  There 
is  a  political  side  to  the  story  in  this  war  also»  in  the 
judgment  of  some  well-informed  men,  who  declare  that 
there  was  no  military  necessity  for  the  press  censorship. 
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Fi>r  many  months  after  tlie  be^inriinp  of  the  war 
Srtw<>»n  Russia  and  Japan  a  small  army  of  corre.spond- 
r:.\%  mrre  hft  htrandtnl  In^rh  and  dry  in  Tokio.  The 
r  »vrniment  made  sure  that  th«\v  cahled  mitliin^  and 
saw  nothing;.  A  siKH-ial  for  The  Tifncs  tele^^raphed 
••.At  (teneral  Fukn.shima  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff  informed 
!:^  forriim  previ  men  that  a  forre  had  he^mi  to  land 

•  •n  the  LiautnnK  Pemnsnla.  They  wish<*d  to  know 
»r-«Tr  and  in  what  numbers  the  laniiint;  ha<l  been 
r*^»-f  t#nj.  The  (Jeneral  merely  sniilrd,  Tliev  a.sked 
A^'ain:  "In  the  Ea.^t,  We>t,  North  or  South?"  The 
•^:f!v  ma.s:  **()ut  of  tlie  skies  from  lieavrn."  Fndoubt- 
r-;  y  tlie  JapaneM*  weresurpri>ed  and  embarasned  by  the 
r^-tl  numlxT  of  press  men  who  flcnke*!  to  the  war. 
B  *t  B*"nnel  Burleigh,  in  an  elcHjuent  defense  of  Ins 
;r  f«'^'»ion.  .*«ai<l  that  the  Japanese,  as  **keen  observers 

f  t:-«»  "^iL'ns  of  the  times,"  realizeil  that  they  ha<l  made 
A  r  >take  in  their  tn»atment  of  the  eorre>pondrnts,  as 
M  x%  indi'-ateil  by  a  lK*lati'd  ehanp*  of  pohry.  In  the 
n^'kjin  War  the  M^verity  of  the  prrss  restrictions 
•kA^.***!  areonlinif  to  tlie  army  to  whi<h  a  correspondent 
w  4.%  ai^'fi'^litrtl.  The  Turkish  e«»ns«>rship  was  irica- 
;,  •  !*•.  facilities  for  forwanliniT  despatclirs  were  promiscti 
4'  i  the  pn>miM*s  were  nnl   k<'[)t.  and  every  effort  was 

•  a  1^  to  lead  the  .s|M'<ials  away  from  the  news.  Tin* 
P  .';r.irian  authoriti«*s  forliade  the  refn^rtcrs  to  ^ive  the 
■  .::-#-*  «>f  ffcncraU  or  tlu»  dl^jMi^it  ion  of  tnM>ps,  the  nam<*s 

T  fi'irx.Urs  of  the  killed  arnl  woumhtl,  tlie  su<<css  or 
'•.    •rr  of  the  army,  the  ('onditiori  of  the  soldiers*  health, 

r  rvrn  the  state  of  the   weather. 

T^.r  (►bje^'t  «)f  th«'  embargo  ujm)!!  publi<ity  is  ileilared 
•.*  Itt  to  pn^vent  military  infnrrii.it inn  from  iMf-nriiin;; 
1*    ^n  to  the  enemy.     The  justifir;iiinn  nf  the  <ensnr- 

•  p  it  rrmimonly  illustrated  b\    tlie  <Mt.iti«ni  «if   <'asrH, 
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aome  of  which,  at  leMt,  will  not  bear  examinatioD.  It 
long  was  aaaeried  that  Russell's  Crimean  letters  bdped 
the  Russians.  Years  after  that  war  Russell  wrote 
Gortchakoff  and  asked  his  opinion,  receiving  in  reply 
•  statement  that  the  papers  had  been  regularly  sent 
him  from  Warsaw  by  a  cousin,  but  that  he  had  never 
learned  anything  from  them  which  he  had  not  known 
beforehand.  And  often  the  tale  has  been  related  that 
at  the  critical  time  in  the  opening  of  the  Franco* 
Prussian  War,  Marshal  von  Moltke  was  most  anxious 
to  know  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  that  he  was  in  doubt  for  several  days,  that 
at  last  a  paragraph,  with  •  Paris  date  Une,  in  a  London 
newspaper,  told  him  that  the  French  were  concentrat- 
ing near  Sedan,  and  that  the  German  commander  at 
once  modi&ed  his  plans  and  initiated  the  strategy  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army  and  the 
surrender  of  Louis  Napoleon.  That  story  seems  incred- 
ible on  its  fare.  It  surely  does  no  credit  to  the  organia- 
mg  genius  of  the  famous  German  soldier. 

That  the  press  has  at  times  committed  excesses  in 
the  name  of  freedom  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  way 
to  keep  that  freedom  within  the  limits  of  propriety  is 
not  by  the  use  of  •  muxzle.  The  whole  question  may 
largdy  be  solved  by  seeing  to  it  that  censors  shall  be 
trained  for  their  task,  just,  competent  and  fair,  and  that 
eorrespoodents  shall  be  of  the  highest  levd  of  newspaper 
men,  high-minded,  honest  and  trustworthy.  Locd 
Roberts  won  the  respect  of  the  newspaper  men  in 
South  Africa  by  trusting  them.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny 
Locd  Clyde  had  no  trouble  in  securing  the  sileooe  of 
Rttssetl«  He  merely  trusted  him;  RuascU's  honor  did 
the  resL  Few  indeed  are  the  press  men,  with  the 
ability  to  go  into  the  field  as  war  specials,  who  will 
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*^tray  a  trust  that  has  been  fairly  committed  to  them. 
V*  linnet  Burleigh  put  it:  **\Vhat  a  creature  that 
".r^-^jHincJent  would  \)C  who  would  betray  the  host 
».*h  mhom  he  remains  as  an  honored  jn^est!**  But 
!*•  a«!<li-d,  most  justly:  **And  what  a  contemptible 
'■n-'Tny  that  must  l>e  who  trusts  to  the  newspapers  as 
••.•  ;r  intrlli^ence  department,  and  not  to  their  own  and 
»•  !lH»rj:aniz<'d  and  costly  system  of  spies,  scouts  and 
%j>e«-i*il  Mrrv'ire  men!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pr<\ss  censorship  prevents 
n.Ilitarj*  phins  and  secn*ts  from  In'connn^  known  to  the 
*n*-my.  Spic'S  and  M'cret  agents  march  with  every 
Arrr.y  and  have  their  ears  at  the  keyhole  of  every 
raMnrt  and  council  of  war.  Correspondents  work 
:a  the  ofien;  tl»ey  can  be  suppre.^^ed;  but  the  under- 
r7^»und  routes  have  never  yet  lHH»n  barri<*iuled.  I'[>on 
\:,e  other  hand,  it  would  l)e  ea>v  to  list  a  series  of 
valuable  MTVHYS  wliich  the  war  correspondents  have 
r»T*«i*Trd  the  world.  Tlicir  despatches  have  brrn  read 
ia  C4»nirn\vs«*s  and  Parliaments.  Uusm'II  saved  the 
rrmnant  of  the  British  army  in  the  Oiniea.  Charles 
Na-^ruyth  .navcil  the  Crimean  Allirs  a  canipai^  on  the 
I>»n»il»e;  Lionel  James  tohl  the  truth  about  the  battle 
mf  IidM>-yan^  an<l  liastenetl  the  (H)min^  of  pcNice. 
M^f-^ialian  in  Bulgaria,  Cn*elnian  in  (\)rea,  various 
*^irrr-^I¥»n<lents  in  Cuba,  Mipplie<l  the  world  with 
t.  l.ri*r%  of  mavsa<*n*s  aiul  oppressions  al>out  which 
T.ar.kind  had  a  ri^rht  to  know.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
\'rm  r\a;ji»rrations,  ** fakes."  an<l  mi^repreM'iitations 
:n  n*any  timrs  and  places.  Tin-re  have  Ini'n  instanrx'S, 
n->t  a  few,  of  commanders  and  armies  en(*oura^ing 
d^I.tjrr^Atrly  iho  l«'llin^  of  untruths  for  the  booming 
id  prr%onai  reputations  and  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous %'irloric«  and  maneuvrcs.     There  are  charges  that 
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the  Bulgan  in  the  Ute  war  thus  put  a  premium  upoo 
the  oorretpondenoe  of  uoicnipulous  and  pliant  men 
and  discouraged  the  energies  of  the  specials  who 
sedulously  sought  to  ascertain  and  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  limitations  must  be  imposed  upon  all  in  order 
that  the  excesses  of  the  few  may  be  stopped.  But 
these  misrepresentations  are  far  from  being  a  modem 
invention.  The  eminent  American  journalist,  E.  L. 
Godkin,  scathin^y  denounced  the  falsehoods  sent  out 
from  the  Crimea*  where  he  served  as  a  war  special. 
German  and  Austrian  papers  were  describing  battles 
which  never  were  fought  and  naming  commanders 
who  did  not  exisL  In  this  respect  the  war  correspond- 
ent has  many  times  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
audacious  adventurers  who  have  represented  themselves 
as  specials  in  order  to  get  to  the  front. 

As  long  ago  as  1881  the  ease  was  well  stated  by 
Lieutenant  Greene,  before  quoted,  who  wrote: 

**Newqiaper  uone^poudents  will  hereafter  form  a  mcMit 
fanpovtant  dement  m  every  war*  every  great  diplomatic 
eonfcrenoev  eveiy  otner  great  event  oi  every  cnarscter^  and 
the  way  to  treat  them  is  not  foolishly  to  banish  well-train«*d 
profeMooal  men,  as  the  EngiiAh  tried  to  do  in  Afghanittsn. 
and  take  in  place  of  their  reports  the  crude,  biased  and 
incorrect  statments  of  tyros  in  the  form  of  subaltern  officers, 
but  to  treat  the  real  correspoodeotj  with  dignity,  increase 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  gi%*e  them  every  facility 
for  aoquiring  correct  information  of  facts  that  have  already 
transpired  and  are  coorloded;  in  short*  to  make  the  position 
one  that  will  be  sought  by  men  of  brains,  energy,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  thus  to  see  that  the  world,  which  will 
have  news  of  some  sort,  shall  have  truthful 


These  words,  which  sound  as  if  they  were  wrttteii 
yesterday,  rather  than  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
strike  the  right  note.    News  of  some  sort  the  world 
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m,l\  have,  indeed.  And  it  is  not  good  for  militarism 
•  •  f#fl  itAelf  exempt  from  criticism.  Russell  said  that 
*";:.«  J«jx'n<lrnt  civilian  opinion  is  pcKxl  for  army  men/* 
^:A  that  **the  close  atmosphere  of  any  s<K-iety  of 
r\;wrtj»  i!i  likelv  to  l>e  the  Ix'tter  for  a  little  outside 
L.r.**  Civili/ation  must  have  an  unprejudiced  wit- 
:*'*i  at  the  fn)nt  in  war.  TtH-hnioal  records  have  no 
;'xif  in  the  new!»pai)ers.  (Iraphic  pictures  of  the  life 
.  f  the  camp  and  incident^i  of  the  battle  are  the  stuff 
ti.^t  patrit^lism  thrive!*  on.  The  people  like  to  read 
i'*-'Ut  the  way  the  soldier  lives,  his  shaving  and  his 
r^M.g,  his  whittling  and  his  singing,  how  he  In^haves 
u:.  !*r  firt*,  little  pathetic  or  humorous  scenes  as  well 
a.*  Mi?  thrilling  epis<Mle.s.  The  reporting  of  splendid 
•:  ^^**rr<  never  hurts  the  solemn  pride  of  a  jK'ople  and 

z*\f'T  le^M'ns  the  numher  of  enlistments.     The  storv 

• 

t:  at  Ft>rlK'>  wn)te  of  (Jravrlotte,  how  as  evening  fell 
♦*  •'  r^^^ult  hung  in  the  halaucr  and  hi>\s  tliC  King  hurst 
i:.*ii  t«*ar5i  uhrn  Vou  Mnllke  clattt-rrd  up  and  an- 
f.-';n<^tl  the  victory;  MacCiahan's  picture  of  Skolnlrff 
A*.  I*if\na,  Hi<hard  Hanling  I)avi^'s  tale  of  the  little 
l«'y  on  the  l)attle  firld  in  (in^ccc.  Kravch^nko's  dcs- 
p.At«  h  milh  the  thrilling  armunt  of  the  dc-»t ruction  of 
t:.^  Rux^ian  halllc^hip  at  Tort  Arthur.  thrM»,  tt^grthrr 
m;th  the  simple  stati'int-nt**  of  nurulMTs,  comniandrr**, 
r  Aft- hfi,  and  all  the  events  of  canii)aigns,  are  what 
♦.:-*•  fwiiple  exiMt't  the  jiajHTs  to  print  in  war  time. 

T1j«*  •fctale-^ujan  and  the  .soldier  must  reckon  with 
thr  foi't  that  the  jMiipIe  contrive  thrn.M'lvcs  to  ha\e 
th**  n#:ht  to  know  ahout  the  administration  c»f  their 
ff*'%rmment,  the  sjH*nding  of  tlitir  money  an<l  tlir 
J.^*^  t.r.g  <if  their  wars.  The  printing'  l)ress  i>  hut 
»:.-»•  h«T  name  for  puhlirity  and  puMieity  more  and 
D^irr  lA  taking  its  phKV  as  one  of  the  very  <  hlrf  iniple- 
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nate  of  progwM  and  dvilisatkm.  This  fund^ 
menUl  principle  was  sUted  on  a  time  by  FVederie 
Villien,  the  famous  war  artist  and  correspondent, 
fai  these  vigorous  words: 

**Whatevcr  the  tmptatioo,  whatever  the  influence  or 
whatever  the  government  itadf,  whatever  the 
or  personal  sacrifice,  never  suppress  the  news. 
**Alwajs  tell  the  truth,  always  take  the  humane  and 
ssoral  side,  always  remember  that  ri|^t  feeling  is  the  vital 
sparic  of  strong  writing,  and  that  publirity,  publirity, 
publicity  b  the  greatest  moral  lector  and  force  m  our  public 
Bfe.** 


CHAPTER  n 
SIR  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL 

**  Ruaiell  roar  Ukr  *  meteor  in  the  Crimrao  War.** 

—  f.  Max  MulUr. 

On  an  evening  in  February,  1H54,  William  Howard 
RuvmII,  g«»nrral  reporter  and  descriptive  writer,  Irish 
w:t,  »tor>-trller  and  all-round  good  fellow,  was  sitting 
**fn  c^ir*  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  The  Times  in 
Pr.i.ting  House  S<|uarc  in  the  city  of  I»ndon  when  a 
n.'"*%f-n#rrr  brought  him  a  summons  to  the  room  of 
J-  hn  Tha^ldeus  Delane,  the  etlitor  of  the  famous 
fi*-»*pai>er.  ()f  the  conversation  which  took  place 
in  tl»at  interview  there  i^  no  record,  but  the  amazing 
ci'n«tf^{tirn<rA  which  ensued  make  a  great  chapter  in 
i'^.r  hj»t4ir>*  of  journalism,  a  chapter  the  more  inten*st- 
ir.jf  U-*  auM*  neither  the  e<litor  nor  the  rei)orter  had  any 
r.-t;4in  of  wlwit  tliese  results  were  to  Ik*.  England  and 
Hj.v%ia  mere  in  di>i)ute.  The  goveniment  had  de<idi*d 
t'»  pn>ve  to  the  Czar  its  M'rious  intention  of  supporting 
T  *rkry  against  aggressions.  Tnnjps  were  going  to 
V'e  Mediterranean.  RusmII  should  take  pas>age  with 
(fuanls  to  Malta.  Everything  would  \>e  **very 
rr^'ahlr. **  He  would  have  handsome  |)ay  and  allow- 
^Tj^-'ts^  hit  mife  and  family  c*ould  join  him  and  it  would 
l^  a  driiglitful  little  excursion.  Never  mind  alniut 
h.»  law  practice;  there  vas  not  much  of  it  an\  how  and 
•  Kat  there  mas  could  wait.  He  wouKi  .sunlv  1h»  back 
brf'-rr  Ea*ter  anyway.     What  o<-casion  Wiis  there  for 

•  UfTJ  ? 


•  • 
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RoMell  duly  proceeded  to  BialU,  but  he  went  on 
abo  to  Conitantinoplet  and  thence  to  the  Crimea. 
Ere  he  returned  three  Earten  had  pasted,  and  when 
finaUy  he  came  home  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
children,  he  found  himself  famous  and  his  paper  more 
powerful  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history. 

Of  just  one  thing  oould  Delane  be  positive,  when 
he  despatched  Russell  as  a  special  with  the  British 
troops:  he  was  sure  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  his 
choice  of  a  man.  This  reporter  was  already  *' Billy** 
RusseO,  and,  in  order,  he  was  to  become  '* Crimean'* 
RusseU,  ''Dr.**  Russell,  ''Bull  Run*'  RusseU  and  Sir 
William  Russell,  the  friend  of  Tbadceray  and  Bis* 
marck,  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  John  Bigdow,  a 
dioeen  companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
most  versatile  representative  of  Ths  Times,  to  whom 
was  assigned  a  bewildering  variety  of  commissions 
and  especially  those  which  required  peculiar  powers  of 
observation  and  description. 

He  was  just  of  age  and  covering  his  very  first  assign- 
ment for  the  paper  when  he  showed  the  qualifications 
of  a  first-rate  reporter.  His  cousin,  Robert  RusseU, 
came  to  Ireland  to  "do**  the  elections  for  Tk$  Times. 
A  staff  of  young  fellows  was  needed  to  write  simple  and 
accurate  accounts  of  what  they  might  see,  and  he  came 
to  "Billy"  with  the  proposition.  He  would  have 
letters  to  the  best  people,  a  guinea  a  day  and  his 
hotel  expenses.  Would  he  start  next  wedc?  The 
young  man  needed  the  money  and  started.  At  once 
he  manifested  that  knack  for  finding  the  news  which 
some  call  common  sense  and  others  rate  as  genius, 
that  socnt  which  smells  out  place  and  time  as  an  animal 
follows  a  trail. 

Delayed  in  rrachinff  lii*  first  meeting,  he 
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•u-n:^  riotous  proceedings.  Where  was  he  to  get  an 
in.f^ATtial  account  of  both  sides?  \Miere  indeed? 
He  rv<  allfd  that  this  was  an  election,  and  what  was 
r..ist  ^i^iifirant,  that  it  was  an  Irish  eU'ftion,  and  he 
MfiA  »trtti^ht  to  the  hospital,  where  he  found  rejire- 
w-i,tativi-s  of  both  parties  and  got  the  two  versions  of  the 
c^\\  ocx'Uirences.  Five  days  after  its  writing  his 
£r>»t  despatch  to  The  Times  was  printed,  and  soon  a 
jcttrr  fn>ni  Rolx'rt  Ruwll  arrive<l  praising  his  ** capital 
murk."  What  was  more,  the  piii>er  printtnl  a  ** leader*' 
lA*#t|  u[M>n  the  young  reiK)rter's  ** burning  words." 
Ku'^M*!!  was  l>om  in  the  countv  of  Dublin  on 
M^&n  h  ^S,  IH-IO,  He  had  Ikhmi  a  student  at  Trinitv 
r«  i>*:e  when  his  ct)usin's  offer  rearht^l  him.  The 
f  '-f-^ions  over  he  went  to  Ix)ndon  and  wrote  storit*s  and 
Art**  \r^  for  the  nwigazinrs  and  made  himself  exjH'rt  in 
♦:.' -rtharid.  Then  The  TimeA  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
Il/^>i»rterH'  Gallerj'  of  the  House*  of  Commons.  His 
£r^t  rxjieriem-e  with  an  army  in  the  field  was  in  the 
;  •!>  Danish  war  of  1K50.  But  "the  father  of  war 
<'>r?t-*{>«inden<'e*'  l(K>ke<l  u\Hm  this  as  only  another 
A.^««4rTiment  and  the  despatch  deMribiiig  the  action 
at  Mste«lt,  in  i^hieh  he  n'^-eivecj  a  slight  flt^sh  wound, 
m  M.%  an\  thing  but  a  Ru^v^ll  article  of  the  later  da  vs. 
H**  ^JL%  *ent  to  ('herlM)iirg  for  the  great  naval  review  of 
l"O0;  he  m*eijt  al>out  England  with  Kossuth;  he  i'ovennl 
Law  iT-jiorts,  launching^  ami  thratres;  never  <lid  he 
know  mhat  might  Ik*  re<|uired  of  him.  His  pajK-r 
c^rj  him  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wi'llington. 
Tr-e  br^t  and  mo'»t  imjxirtaril  pirture  stories  were 
ft «niing  his  way.  Al^o  he  was  intimate  with  sneh  nn-n 
a.%  D«>ugl«is  Jerrold,  John  Ij^t  h  arul  Charlr^  Heade,  and 
A  »^i«\jme  visitor  to  the  (farrirk.  and  al>4)  at  the  Fii'ld- 
IT-X  Club,  where  "there  was    ju-^t    a  su^pirion  t>f  the 
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ooMt  of  Bohemia  among  the  habitues.'*  Thus  he 
leacfacd  at  the  afe  of  thirty-four  the  moat  eventful 
jear  of  his  life* 

Said  Russell:  ''When  the  year  of  grare  1854  opened 
on  me  I  had  no  more  idea  of  being  what  is  now  —  ab* 
surdly  I  think  —  called  a  'war  corrrspondrat*  than 
I  had  of  beroming  Lord  Chancellor.'*  Probably  he 
had  less,  for  he  still  indulged  the  notion  that  the  law 
was  to  be  his  permanent  proffAsion.  But  Delane 
requisitioned  him  for  the  trip  to  Malta  and  soon  he 
departed  upon  what  was  to  be  the  chief  illustration 
to  the  world  of  the  work  of  the  special  corrrapondenL 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  among  the  friends  who 
gave  him  a  farewell  dinner.  With  the  departure  of 
the  Guards  on  February  22  began  his  mishaps.  His 
permission  to  sail  had  not  arrived  when  he  reached 
Southampton.  He  went  by  another  route  to  Valet ta, 
whence  he  wrote  goMipy  letters  to  London.  Word 
came  from  Ths  Times  that  England  and  France  were 
to  send  a  joint  forre  to  Turkey.  But  how  was  Russell 
to  move  when  the  army  moved?  The  ships  were 
all  in  government  service  and  he  had  no  right  aboard. 
A  friend  came  to  his  rcMnie.  Let  him  be  ready  at  any 
moment  and  this  friend  in  need  would  engage  to  see 
that  he  got  off. 

On  the  night  of  March  20,  as  he  was  at  the  Lodge  of 
SL  Peter  and  St.  Paul  getting  ready  for  initiation^  "an 
orderly  thundered  at  the  door  and  handed  in  a  slip 
of  paper.**  The  message  rrad:  **Tbe  CoUen  FUtn 
will  be  off  at  midnight.  Your  berth  is  all  right.  Get 
your  things  on  board  at  once."  He  left  his  friends  at 
the  Masonic  gathering,  and  started  for  Turkey  without 
a  horse  and  minus  a  servant  who  stayed  ashore  with  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  Idt*    But  his  heart  was  almost 
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&«  li;:ht  a^  was  his  bafj^^ge.  A  week  after  his  eni- 
h.-^rkatinn  he  landed  at  Gallipoli,  and  then  his  troubles 
invMH  anew. 

lie  was  nolMKly's  child.  The  Rifles  marched  off: 
Kr  nunaine<I  In^hind.  He  had  neillier  cjuarters  nor 
ration"*.  Money  he  had,  but  there  was  nauijht  to  l)uv. 
lie  >|M»ke  no  (iH'ek  arul  no  Turkish.  The  hfe  about 
K.iii  mx%  novel  and  exciting  enough;  a  .stream  of  ships 
m.i*  pii^«*ing  all  the  time;  strange  uniforms,  Turcos. 
<  h.i'^MMip*,  Spahis;  .sahites  were  almost  continuous, 
a:.d  d:;mitarieH,  French  an«i  Kngli>h,  were  landing  and 
0»-j»arting.  The  tide  of  war  was  flowing  constantly 
n-»r*.hward  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  presently 
R>M-11  made  shift  to  go  to  S<iitari.  Here  he  was  mon» 
o.TT.fortable  for  a  while.  He  could  buy  what  he  wanted, 
I'll     - 

**(>ne  evening,  returniiu;  from  a  ride,  he  di.srovere<l 
K:4  t»*nt  as  flat  as  a  pamake  about  four  hundred 
\  Ard^  fn>m  cami),*'  so  the  .storv  is  related.  **.Vn  oflieial 
had  onirp'd  the  terjt  removed  at  once.  On  incjuiry 
Ri<*Mll  foun<l  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his 
••ail  h4i4l  \M*i*n  insjK't'ting  the  camp;  some  one  noticed 
t:^  trnt.  a  non-n'gulation  ridm|>oIe  thing.  *Whosr 
i%  it?*  *Thr  Tirru'x*  corres|H»rHi»-nt's/  Brigadier  Bi'n- 
t.r.*  k  at  on^^  fulminat«N|:  *What  the  -etc.,  etc,  is 
K«»  doing  h«'n'?*     An<l  the  tent   came  do\sn." 

By  thi<  time  liis  frank  h'tters  alnMjt  tin*  dfprivatiou^ 
c4  *i<'k  M»ItiierH  wi*n»  iM'ginnin;:  to  evjHiM'  him  to  tin* 
•^ri«»u%  di-^pleasun*  of  the  army  oflirrr**,  and  more  than 
r\*-r  it  mas  Ix'eoming  hoprlr^s  for  him  to  try  to  get 
ar.\ thing  net^^linl  for  hiiUM'lf  or  tliov  he  employtNl. 
IVl-iH^  at  length  wrote  that  the  govirmntiit  had 
orlrrrd  that  farjlitirs  sliould  In?  provided  for  him, 
BTsd  be  went  to  the   (quarters  of    I>)rd    ILiglan    near 
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ScttUri  with  aonie  hope  of  relief.  But  Loid  RagUn  wm 
**  very  much  engaged***  The  aide  keerd  his  request  with 
what  Russell  says  was  an  expression  half  of  amusement 
and  half  of  amasement^  and  finally  told  him  with  the 
utmost  politeness  that  there  was  not  the  least  chance 
of  his  wishes  being  granted. 

Russell  gave  it  up  for  the  time  being  and  went 
across  to  Pera  and  an  hotel.  Soon  he  embarked  with 
the  expedition  for  Vania*  His  position  was  in  no  way 
bettered.  He  wrote  the  paper:  **I  have  just  been 
informed  on  good  authority  that  Lord  Raglan  has 
determined  not  to  recognise  the  press  in  any  way»  or 
to  give  them  rations  or  assistance,  and  worse  than  all, 
it  b  too  probable  that  he  will  forbid  our  accompanying 
the  trtiops/* 

The  news  man  was  merely  a  camp  follower.  His 
tent  was  removed  and  put  outside  the  lines.  Thus  he 
was  liable  to  robber>%  and,  as  one  outside  the  army, 
the  men  would  think  him  an  outcast  and  the  ci^r% 
would  be  shy  of  contact  and  of  speech  with  him. 
After  a  time  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  saw  the  lone, 
little  blue-striped  tent  on  a  deserted  camping-ground. 
An  officer  was  sent  to  ask  what  tent  it  was  and  the 
Duke  was  astonished  by  the  answer,  **It  belongs  to 
TAs  TtWs*  correspondent,  Mr.  RusseU.**  ''>Miatishe 
doing  here?**  was  again  the  question.  But  the  tent 
was  left  until  the  evening,  when  RumcII  parked  up 
again  and  went  by  bullock  transport  from  Varna  to 
Devna. 

At  last  such  directions  came  as  permitted  him  to 
draw  rations  and  pay  the  Commissariat  for  them. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  arrived  the  orders 
for  the  embarkation  for  the  Black  Sea  peninsula,  known 
as  the  Crimea*    And  again  RuascII  was  hard  put  t«> 
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:t  l«>  stay  m'ith  the  trtxips.  He  said:  **I  probably 
Bo'ilil  have  lost  touch  with  the  arniy  but  that  Sir  De 
I^«y  Evan.H  invittMl  me  on  board  the  City  of  Ijmdim, 
I  •^iiU'tl  for  the  S4*at  of  war  in  an  extrtMiirly  <K\soIate 

■  '••r.«i:tion  —  without  ha^ija^e,  nuui  or  horse."  He  had 
a  f t  w  lM>rri)Wo<l  clolhrs  when  he  sot  out  on  that  event - 
'  *I  caiii|>ai;m,  a  sniall  hn^  with  a  ehanp*  of  linen,  and 
•hat  was  alH)ut  all.  He  had,  mortH)ver,  but  the 
%juri«-^t  idea  of  what  he  wius  to  do. 

More  niiMTable  than  ever  wa.s  his  plight  when  the 

Ar.ii;!!^    i»aH     made.     Some    of!i(x»rs    of   the   S<'venth 

Fi*:'i«T^  pave  Inni  a  bit  of  bis<*uit  and  a  .swallow  of 

••••;p.     But  mlien  he  undert<M»k  to  return  to  the  ship 

K^  found  the  small  l>oats  pone.     That  nii^ht  he  spent 

.r.d»-r  a  cart,  hfarinp  the  sphi.sh  of  the  rain,  the  thunder 

■  f  the  surf,  and  the  striking  of  the  ships'  b<*lls. 

T^-.e  dav  lM*fon»  the  battle  of  the  Alma  an  ofFiciT 
•^-ie  up  to  him  fn»Tn  a  cluster  of  stall  men.  and  said: 
"  T.*.*'  CM-iuTal  >*ants  to  know  who  vou  are  an<l  what 
•  1  art*  doinp  here,  sir."  Rus^^i'll  explained.  "I 
•'  :k  \oi|  ha<I  In'tter  rome  an<l  .see  the  (leneral  vour- 
^   i/*    ^aid    the    aide.      When    Ru^Nell    explained    once 

-  .^r.  thrre  man  apain  a  volley  of  profanity. 

"I  had  an  ^M>n  .mv  the  di^vil/'  said  the  (ieneral. 

*  W;.at  <Ii>  \ou  know  alwiut  this  kind  of  work  ^md  what 

«  ..I  vou  do  when  we  pet  into  artion.^**     .\nd  Hussfll 

^•;'\«tl:  *'WeII,    it    i.s    quite    true    I    have    very    litth* 

•u-r;-:aintanr^  with  the  business,  but  I  .su^iH'it  there  an* 

*  ^T^'at    many    here    with    no    more    knoulfd^e    than 

-  *.  wlf.**  And  the  General  lau*:hed  nnd  ar<-UM'd  tln» 
-ni^rrr^jiondent  of  Ikmuj?  an  Irishman. 

AflrT  the  battle  Runs«1I  vttled  <lo\vn  at   Bala^'lava. 
H**  d^^'UrrsI  fon-ver  after  tliat  he  rtmld  not  remrmlwr 

•  ■  «   h^  came  into  jK>ss4'>*.Hi«in  of  a  houM»  in  whi^h  he 
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lived.  He  had  no  claim  to  a  foot  of  ground  —  every 
inch  belonged  to  the  army*  But  the  boards  were 
fitted  to  hifl  windowg  and  hta  roof  was  tarpaulined 
by  friendly  hands.  He  had  the  floor  for  a  bed,  and 
his  **duds**  hung  from  pegs  on  the  walls.  He  was 
allowed  at  last  to  draw  rations,  but  often  enough  he 
went  hungry  and  cold. 

Then  on  a  day  came  an  officer  with  orders  for  the 
surrender  of  these  quarters.  They  were  said  to  be 
needed  for  ''Her  Majesty's  Service.**  He  might  by 
this  time  have  stirred  the  people  at  home  to  a  burst 
of  indignation  by  writing  this  fact  to  Ths  Times,  but 
he  held  his  peace  and  once  more  became  a  wanderer. 
The  tents  of  friends  sheltered  him  at  times  and  some- 
times he  sought  a  refuge  aboard  some  ship.  No 
wonder  that  in  Januar}%  1H55,  he  sent  word  home  that 
he  was  ''getting  bald  as  a  round  shot  and  grey  as  a 
badger**  and  '*near  KNiing  his  health  and  spirits,** 

A  decent  degree  of  comfort  in  the  end  was  provi<led 
for  him  by  the  arrival  of  a  hut  from  England.  The 
Times  had  been  doing  what  was  possible  to  secure  him 
reasonable  accommodations*  But  the  distance  was 
accounted  great  in  those  days  and  communication 
was  slow.  Things  sent  him  went  astray  and  some- 
times his  letters  were  delayed.  How  that  hut 
gladdened  his  eyes!  "It  was  square  with  a  sloping 
roof,  and  with  windows  on  two  sides,  and  it  waa 
divided  by  a  partition.**  Later  he  added  a  stable^ 
and  in  summer  he  actually  had  a  little  bonier  of 
flowers  about  the  place.  The  shelb  of  the  Russians 
oecasBooally  fell  near  and  one  carried  away  his  stable. 
When  he  finally  left  the  Crimea,  that  hut  was  almost 
the  last  building  before  Sebaslopol  in  which  there  was 
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I  have  lingered  upon  the  record  of  Russell's  hard- 
•h!p^  jKirtiy  to  indicate  the  attitude  at  that  time  of 
r.  Mtarj*  men  to  a  profession  of  which  they  knew 
L*ith;njC  and  for  which  they  cared  less,  and  i)art]y  be- 
i^^vr  RuvM'll  falhen*<l  the  business  of  war  reporting  in 
K  *n»iw,  and,  therefore,  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  con- 
•i.!i»'n«  under  which  he  did  his  work  niay  rciisonahly  be 
a.«**utihm1.  Now  for  the  story  of  the  enormous  service 
K  i^^'l]  n-ndentl  the  armies  of  England  by  his  exjK>sures 

*  {  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  they  were  calle<l 
-;»»n  to  endure,  exposures  that  resulted  in  the  over- 
•;.n>w  of  a  British  ministry,  aiul  in  the  coming  to  the 
i'nmea  of  Floren^-e  Nightingale  and  her  band  of 
•i«  Vote*!  nurM*s. 

Even  at  (iullipoli  the  correspondent  had  noted  the 
*'twvinnings  of  cha4>s  in  tlie  British  commissary  and 
viriitarj'  arrangements."  He  wrote  Di'Iane  that  the 
n..*management  was  ** infamous."  At  Varna  he  came 
f-fc-T  to  fa<t?  with  the  crisis  in  his  life. 

He  nni^t  tell  what  he  saw,  or  he  must  sliut  his  eyes 
an«l  hoM  his  tongue.  He  might  have  the  comparative 
o.r:;fortj   of    tiileralion    from    the  British  oflirers,    bv 

•  ;;»pre^*ing  the  farts  whi<*h  cnuKl  not  es<ai)e  his 
A*trntioQ  and  allowing  hims4*|f  to  be  |HTsua<ied  that 

♦  j«  h  things  were  but  the  dire  ne<-cssities  of  war,  or  he 
2. Vht  write  the  wh*)Ie  .story  to  his  pajHT  and  accept 
tLe  omvHjuences.     His  biographer  puts  tl»e  case  thu?»: 

''Tlie  test  whi<'h  ct>mes  sooner  or  later  to  every  man 
ran;e  to  bim.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  to  \>e  a  man  of 
public  affairs,  engaged  no  longer  in  the  description  of 
u:'~"Ments  mhich  were  of  no  great  importance  one  way  or 
tie  other,  but  concerned  in  the  live*  of  thousands  of 
L  ;rT".an  t>eingn,  supplying  the  fact*  which  shook  the 
ll»ne  Guards   and    the   Cabinet    to    their    base,    and 
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eventuidly  brought  the  Aberdeen  Miiustry  cruhtng  to 
their  ruin.  The  oflBce  of  'special  Gorretpondent*  wm 
truly  created  at  that  time.** 

The  world  now  well  knows  the  story  of  the  horrors 
which  were  chronicled  in  the  letters  of  Russell  to  Tk^ 
Times.  He  wrote  Delane  that  he  could  not  tell  all  the 
truth  —  it  was  too  terrible.  Warm  clothing  for  the 
men  came  too  late.  The  trenches  were  filled  with 
filth  and  water.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
told  him  that  the  best  stables  b  England  could  not 
now  save  their  chargers  —  they  were  so  far  gone  that 
they  must  die.  The  number  of  sick  in  the  British 
army  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  April*  1854.  was  five 
hundred  and  three.  In  July  at  Varna  the  number  was 
09S7.  In  January  following  it  was  23,076.  For  every 
death  from  other  causes  there  were  eight  who  died  from 
the  awful  sufferings  of  that  winter  in  the  Crimea.  The 
men  were  destitute  of  shelter,  of  greatcoats,  of  medi- 
cines. They  were  encamped  on  an  open  plateau,  ^a 
vast,  blade  waste  of  soddened  earth,  when  it  was  not 
covered  with  snow,  dotted  with  little  pools  of  foul  water 
and  seamed  with  brown-colored  streamlets  strewn  with 
carcasses  of  horses.**  The  Russian  artillery  fire 
was  continuous  through  all  that  worst  winter  the 
Crimea  had  known  in  fifty  years. 

In  September  Delane  himself  visited  the  East,  so 
uneaqr  was  the  feding  in  his  mind,  even  at  that  early 
date.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  something  of  the 
truth  of  what  Russell  was  saying.  The  manager  also 
had  to  endure  a  hurricane  of  abuse  throu]^  the  winter 
for  printing  RusseU*s  letters,  but  he  always  said  to  his 
correspondents  ''TeD  the  exact  truth.** 

And  Russell,  telling  *'the  exact  truth***  was  obliiad 
to  give  to  the  world  sudi  facts  as  these: 
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**.\j  to  the  town  it.vlf,  wordn  cannot  drsrrilx*  its  filth. 
it«  horror!!,  its  hospitals,  itj  buriaU,  its  d«*ad  and  dying 
Turkii,  its  crowded  lane.s,  its  noisome  .h1uh1«<.  its  ^K»a.stly  pur- 
1*01%,  or  hs  decay.  All  the  pictiirtvs  ever  drawn  <»f  plague 
kin\  jimtilenor,  from  the  work  of  tlie  inspire*]  writer  who 
rhrr»ni«lrd  the  woe?«  of  infidel  K^pt  down  to  th<'  narratives 
4  liorraerio,  DeFoe  or  Moltkt*.  fall  .short  of  individual 
Kit.%*  of  diva.«i(r  and  death,  wliifh  anv  one  niav  .S4»e  in  half 
t  dorrn  places  durin>(  half  an  hour's  walk  in  Hala^-lava. 
In  jpite  of  all  our  etfort.s  tiie  dyin^  Turks  liave  made  of 
r\rr\  Ultit  and  .street  a  cUnica,  and  the  forms  of  iiuman  suffrr- 
:r.4C  'khieh  meet  tlic  eye  at  every  turn,  and  on(*e  were  wont  to 
c>  M  k  us,  have  now  made  us  callous  and  have  ci*iUM»d  to 
»!trmrt  pa^s^in^  attention.  Raise  up  the  pi«»cc  of  matting; 
yt  crxar^r  rug  whirh  han^^s  a<Toss  the  doorway  of  .H^)[n<* 
r..^ral»le  house,  from  uithin  whirh  you  h«*ar  wailin^'s  and 
Tv-s  of  jxiin  and  pray«*rs  to  the  l*n»phet,  and  you  will  s^'c 
n  one  •»|»ot  and  in  on<*  in^ta^t  a  luiu^s  of  a<*<Mimulatrd  W(h*s 
•  r.w  h  »  ill  vrvc  you  with  ni»;litnMrrs  fur  a  lifrtinir.  Tin*  drad. 
oid  out  a.s  th«-v  di<tl.  are  Ivint'  side  l>v  sid<*  with  the  living'. 
ird  thr  lattrr  prcM'nt  a  H|M*<tin  lr  In-yond  all  ini.iirination. 
rh.e  ci>rnm<»nrst  a4'<vssori«'H  of  a  hospitiil  are  wantint^;  then* 
■  iy>t  tlie  l«*ast  attention  paid  to  d^^t-ency  or  elfanlinrss - 
\ije  ftrnrh  is  appalling  —  the  Ti'tid  air  can  Lan-ly  stru^;:!*' 
«.t  to  taint  thr  atmo'»ph«*n*.  .v.ivc  through  thr  ^hiMk^  in  tlio 
^i^\%  and  niofs.  and.  for  all  I  ran  ohMr\r.  thrs**  mrn  die 
»  *iv>ut  the  Irast  effort  Ix-in;^  riiad«*  to  sav«»  thrrn.  Thrn* 
irr  lie,  just  a.s  they  wfre  \vi  pritly  <lown  nn  th«'  gn)und 
"7  th^  pr>or  fallows.  th«*ir  (innr.id*^.  wlio  hmu^'ht  th«*m  on 
:^.T  iMuks  from  the  canip  with  th«»  ^rn^atrst  trnd«-rn«*HS. 
*«-l  mho  are  not  alloiM*<i  to  nTiiain  uith  tln-m.  Ilir  si<  k 
icc^^r  to  Vw  trndrsi  hv  th«'  si«  k  an<l  tin-  dviru'  hv  thr  dviiik' 


(^<}\uen  of  Thr  Timr.n  of  course  wrre  inailol  liark  to 
i^  Crimea.  The  corresjHnuirnt  km-w  when  his  httrrs 
Lul  bern  read  bv  oflir-crs  and  friernN.  evrn  thouL'h  thrv 
u^<i  no  word.  Their  fa*^\s  were  averted;  they  had  no 
'^.^TT  a  i*niil#»  of  jrreetin>j  for  him;  hints  were  c<>nvcye<l 
^    him    in    ronndal>out    wav^    that    the    conunandirii? 
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gencnlfl  would  make  no  objeciiont  to  his  departure. 
But  he  went  on  with  hia  narrative  of  the  miseries  of 
that  winter.  The  water  was  a  foot  deep  m  the  tents 
of  the  men*  coming  through  the  canvas  *'  like  sieves.  ** 
Shoes  once  off  would  not  go  back  over  their  swollen 
feet;  they  hopped  about  barefooted  in  the  snow; 
their  sheet-iron  stoves  would  not  stand  their  charcoal 
fud.  The  **  wretched  boys**  sent  out  to  swell  the 
thinned  ranks  *'died  ere  a  shot  was  fired  against  them.  '* 

Now  Russell  sent  the  simple*  direct  appeal  which 
brought  Florence  Nightingale  to  the  Crimea.  **Are 
there  no  devoted  women  among  us  able  and  willing 
to  go  forth  and  minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
soldiers?**  he  asked.  On  November  4*  1854.  ^'the 
Lady-in*Chief  **  reached  the  hospital  at  Scutari.  She 
had  read  the  letters  m  Ths  Times.  She  knew  the 
stories  of  provisions  left  to  rot  upon  arrival  at  the 
front*  of  consignments  of  boots  all  found  to  be  for  the 
left  foot*  of  hospital  supplies  left  covered  with  muni* 
tions  of  war  in  the  holds  of  vessels.  At  Scutari  she 
found  a  barracks  for  Turkish  soldiers  transformed  into 
a  hospital*  with  four  miles  of  corridors  in  whidi  there 
lay  18*000  soldiers.  And  with  but  thirty-four  nurses 
she  had  come  to  dean  this  Augean  stable.  In  the 
outcome  she  taught  the  worid  that  men  and  women 
may  be  organised  to  save  life,  as  armies  long  had  been 
trained  and  organised  to  destroy  iL 

The  Crimean  letters  stirred  such  passionate  demands 
from  the  people  of  England  that  at  last  a  motion  for  an 
tnquiiy  ioto  the  state  of  the  troops  before  Sebastopol 
was  carried  in  Parliament  and  the  Aberdeen  Ministty 
was  overthrown.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  later 
to  RuaseD:  ^'It  was  you  who  turned  out  the  Govern- 
ment.** 
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To  l>€  Aure  there  were  l><)rn  of  Russell's  letters  and 
.  f  t:  f  |>tiliry  of  The  Times  controversies  that  continued 
f  'f  t::any  years.  The  corresfK)iident  was  accused  of 
A*\.^'  kinic  I>>rd  Ra^hin,  even  of  hounding  him  to  death, 
a:.'1  of  g«»in^  far  lH\vond  his  legitimate  province  in  his 
.  r:ti«i«*nis  of  English  ct>mmanders.  Lito  the  con- 
tri'\»-r^y  this  ret-ord  of  war  corresiK)ndents  may  not 
»:.Sr.  But  it  njay  Im*  noted  in  pa>sin^  that  liOrd 
^^».IM•!^y  antl  Sir  Evelyn  \V(hh1  iis(h1  lan^ua^e  as 
••n»r.i?  as  RunmIFs  in  denouncing  the  neglect  of  the 
!r. -  j»^.     An<l    it    Mvms   certain    that    the  facts  as  to 

■  '■:,  i.tinns  on  the  plateau  at  Si»hiLstoi)ol   would  never 

■  A%r  Ut'n  known  save  for  the  l)old  truth-telling  of  this 
:  ••H'»p.i|wr  man.     He  may  have  made  some  mistakes; 

'Z  "»:n<^  it  has  In't-n  agn^ed  that  he  l>ravely  did  his 

The  htters  in  wlu'cli  RusM'11  described  the  battles 
f  ••./*.t  in  the  campai^ai  were  read  by  the  world  as  a  new 

•  .:.^  in  jiMirnalism.  S>  vivid  and  compn*hensive  were 
•.  *  v  that  thev  vet  remain  modrls  of  their  kind.  Their 
r»^:«rn  frit  tluit  they  were  c»n  tlie  frnnind;  th<\v  saw  the 
:*  •»%rn.ents  of  the  men;  thev  heard  the  che<*rs  of  the 
r^  '..*i^tant>;  they  saw  the  smoke  of  tin*  battlefield  and 
t;.<  J'«ir^tinjf  of  the  Rus-»ian  shells. 

\\hrn  the  battle  of  the  .Vlma  was  fought  on  S<»p- 
•r-:.}i#T  :?0,  1K5I,  Ruvm'11  was  with  the  cavalcade  that 
'  .  »mrtl  I^ird  Raglan  alniut.  An  oflicer  ordered 
K -***-II   a«ay;   he    alone   had   no   re<'opu/e<l    businevn 

•  -Q  the  fjf'ld.  Other  generals  also  brushed  him  aside, 
\  ^l  he  rnanaf:e<i  to  stay  at  the  fn>nl.  In  the 
•jui-ile  for  ten  hours*,  his  hors*'  bleeding  from  a  cut 
s^  iLe  leg  and  unable  I<)n;(er  to  carry  him,  he  was  not 
.z.'Wr  the  nci-essity  of  the  nnHlern  ct»rresj><)ndent  of 
i  -Hit  fi>r  the  wire  when  the  conlliet   endt^l,   for   there 
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WM  DO  wire.  Next  morning  he  began  to  write  on  the 
parmpet  of  a  battery^  when  an  oflBcer  of  engineers  aaw 
hia  predicament,  and  had  a  plank  placed  acrott  two 
caalu  for  a  table*  Tliat  fint  letter  never  readied 
The  TimM^  but  the  flecond*  written  on  the  basis  of 
additional  information,  appeared  in  the  paper. 

Russell  saw  the  charges,  both  of  the  Light  Brigade 
and  of  the  Heavy  Bri^ule,  at  Balaclava,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  each  event  he  was  on  the  6eld  over  which 
they  had  dashed*  From  his  letter  there  must  be  dted 
some  passages  of  his  description  of  the  valor  of  the 
fannms  Six  Hundred : 

**Loffd  Lucaa,  with  reluctance,  gs^'e  the  order  to  Lofd 
Cardigan  to  advance  upon  the  guns,  concriving  that  his 
orders  oomprllcd  him  to  do  so.  The  noble  Earl,  although 
he  did  not  shrink,  abo  saw  the  fearful  odds  against  him. 
Don  Quixote  in  his  tilt  against  the  windmill  wm  not  near 
so  rash  and  reckless  as  the  gallant  fellows  who  prepared 
without  a  thought  to  rush  on  almost  certain  de^th.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  plain  to  charge  o%'er,  before  the  enemy's  guns 
were  reached,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 

**At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  our  Li|^t  Cavalry  Brigade 
advanced.  The  whole  brigade  st^arrely  made  one  efferti%-e 
regiment,  according  to  the  numbers  of  continental  armies; 
and  yet  it  was  more  than  we  could  spare.  As  they  rushed 
towards  the  front,  the  Bnssians  opened  on  them  from  the 
guns  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  with  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifles. 

*^Tbey  swept  proudly  past«  glittering  in  the  morning 
son  in  all  the  pride  and  splendour  of  war.  We  could  scaroely 
believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses!  Surely  that  handful  of 
oscn  are  not  going  to  charge  an  enemy  in  poritioo?  Alas! 
it  was  but  too  true  —  their  desperate  valor  knew  no  bounds, 
and  tar  indeed  was  it  removed  from  its  so<aIled  better 
part  ^-discretion.  They  advaorrd  in  two  lines,  quickening 
their  pace  as  they  dosfd  towards  t  he  enemy .  A  more  fearful 
ipcctade  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  whow  without 
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!:.^  j^mrr  to  aid,  beheld  their  heroic  countrymen  rushing 
:  >  the  anut  of  death.  At  the  distance  of  1^00  yards  the 
» V  .!*•  line  of  tlie  enemy  belched  forth,  from  thirty  iron 
•:^»-jths  a  flood  of  Hmokc  and  flame,  through  which  hissed 
*:j^  d»-aiily  balU.  Tht'ir  flight  was  marked  by  instant 
«:*:  •  in  f^ur  rankn,  by  dea<i  men  and  horses,  by  ste<xis  flying 
»  ■•if-'Jrtl  or  ridrrlcsH  mToss  the  plain. 

**  I  he  fir^t  line  is  broken,  it  is  joined  by  the  se<'<md,  they 
rj^%*"f  h-ilt  or  rh«Tk  their  sf>eed  for  an  inNtant;  with  dimin- 
:'-%«^l  TAiiks,  thinned  by  those  thirty  guns,  whir*h  the  Rus- 
•.Ar.%  h.ul  Uid  with  the  most  deadly  ac<*uracy,  with   the  halo 

•  ^  ria.*hiniC  s\tH*\  alx)ve  their  heads,  and  with  a  cheer  which 

•  x«  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-crj%  they  flew  into  the 
•-"■•k^  of  tho  batterirs,  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view  the 
'■  x.a  wa.*  ntrrwed  with  thrir  1km lies  and  with  the  carcass<»s 

i  h«»r*r^.     Thry  were  exjK>sc»<l  to  an  oblique  fire  from  the 
t*i'*rtTr-ji  on  the  hilU  on  lioth  sides,  as  well  a>  to  a  direct  fire 
4  ri.  ;*k«-in'. 

"  ThnMi^h  the  clouds  of  smoke  we  cciuld  s^v  their  sabres 

•  i»:..r.^  A.\  tb«'y  nxle  to  the  gtins  ami  da^ht d  bet\\ei»n  them. 
.••.:^  domn   the  gunner;  as  tliev   sIimhI,     We  saw   thern 

'I.:./    thnMi^h    t)ie    gtinn;    to    our    deli^'ht     we    saw    them 

•*•  .rr.ir./,    after    bn*aking    throuirh    a    column    c)f   RuHsiuii 

.'  ' A,:i\Ty,  and  M^attrring  them  like  cliafT,  when  the  flank  fire 

/  \is^  l*atter>'  <m  the  hill  .s\%e|>t  them  down,  vattennl  and 

•  r  -crfi  as  th«*v  were.  Woumh'fl  men  and  dismounted 
•-•^i*-rs  flyiiii;  towards  us  told  th<*  sad  tale  —  deini-ij^HK 
"  --1  r>«>l  have  done  wliat  we  had  faih^l  to  dt>.  At  the  v«'ry 
r  -fTi'-Tit  i^hen  they  w«'re  alwMit  to  retreat  an  enormous 
T  A%«  "f  Ijin«Yrs  was  hurleti  at  tfu-ir  flank,  ('olonrl  Sh**well 
/  \:^  Ki^'hth  Ilu^nars  saw  the  d.ui^'er  and  r^Ar  his  fev^ 
r-.-'a  •trji.^'hl  at  them,  cuttin;j  his  \\ay  throu;:h  uitfi  fearful 
• -^t       \\i!h  OMira^je  t*»o  j;r»*at  for  enslenre  th»*y  \\rn*  liri-ak 

-^  \\kr'\T  way  thn>u*rh  the  eolurnn«»  \*hi<h  i'nvrlojMil  th«*!n. 

•  •^n  tljrrr  t<»i»k  phyt*  an  a<t   of  atnxity   witliout    parallel 
^   \}^  nHnirrn  marfare  <»f  eivili/«nl   nation'*.     The  Russian 

f  .-•^^%,  «kirn  th*»  stonn  of  <-avaln'  had  pa^Mtl,  returnt*<l  to 

•  ^ir  iTins.  They  viw  tlirir  own  ra\alrv  tnin*:l«-ii  v*ith 
•..*^  tr*»»;»rr»  mho  ha»i  ju-^t  ridd«n  o\rr  lfn-in,  atid.  to  th«' 
r*<^r.ai  d.^ffrai'r  of  th«*  Ku^'*ian  natn<*.  the  nii<MTeunts  jHnired 
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a  ToUcj  of  grape  mad  rmnUtiT  on  the  omm  of  tlniggKag 
OMii  ftnd  hor9ee»  mingUng  friend  and  foe  in  one  cominoo 
futn*  •  •  • 

**  At  thirtj-fire  minutes  \mti  eleven  not  m  Britiih  toldier. 
cuepi  the  dead  and  dying,  was  left  in  front  of  these  bloodj 
Muaoovite  guns.  Captain  Nolan  was  killed  by  the  firrt 
shot  fired*  as  he  rode  in  advance  of  the  Hussars,  cheering 
then  on« 


I*  •  •  » 


Surdy  the  modems  are  not  doing  any  better  than 
Russell  in  this  Crimean  letter  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
career  as  a  war  reporter.  The  letter  from  which  thia 
long  ezoerpt  is  taken  waa  written  immediately  after 
the  action.  He  had  been  all  day  without  food*  and 
he  waa  '^exhausted  to  the  point  of  dejection.^  Bat 
the  mafl  would  leave  in  a  few  hours,  and  write  he  must. 
With  a  saddle  for  a  seat*  his  knee  for  his  desk*  a  candle 
in  a  bottle  for  his  lamp,  he  wrote  till  the  candle  ^'dia* 
appeared  in  the  bottle  like  a  stage  demon  through  a 
trapdoor.** 

There  were  several  famous  episodes  in  this  battle^ 
and  in  one  of  Russeirs  descriptive  passages  occurs  the 
classic  phrase  which  Rudyard  Kipling  has  not  allowed 
the  world  to  forget.  The  Crimean  observer  waa 
indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  9Sd  Ilighlandcca 
met  the  charge  of  the  Russian  cavalry.    lie  said: 


''The  Russians  on  their  left  drew  brrath  for  a 
and  then  in  one  grand  line  charged  towards  Balsdava.  The 
ground  flies  benrath  their  horses*  feet;  gathering  speed  at 
every  stride,  they  dash  on  towards  that  ikim  rti  sHrsat 
iopp$J  wiik  a  lim0  of  Mml.  ** 

Later  he  changed  the  words,  and  made  the  phraae 
lead,  **!*#  tMn  r«f  lins  tipped  mik  $UH^^  and  that 
has  become  the  standard  expression  for  the  writers 
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TIjc  hattlc  of  Inkerman  lingered  in  Russell's  niem- 
f  r\  lorij;  after  many  a  later  conflict  had  l>ci*n  forgotten. 
i  >n  the  morning  of  the  battle  a  lantern  flashe<l  in  his 
r;. r-*^  and  a  voi(*e  cri<Ml,  "(let  up;  we  are  attacke<l.*' 
Hf  rr:iinnH*<l  some  hiscuit  and  che<\sc*  into  one  holster, 
ar.il  a  revolver  and  a  flask  of  rum  into  the  other,  and 
%*-irt«il.  At  dawn  he  was  under  the  heaviest  artillery 
rlrr  to  whi<h  he  ever  had  l}cvn  exposed,  and  during  the 
•i-iv  he  siiw  the  Sandbag  Battery  taken  an<l  retaken 
%»-\»-n  tinu*». 

(X  the  final  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  which 
n.-»rL*^l  the  lM>ginning  of  the  art  of  war  corres|K)ndence, 
H  «^w>!|  saw  the  attack  U|>on  the  Redan  and  the  taking 
•  ■f  the  MalakofT  by  the  French,  and  the  de.scripti<ms 
i#»  writ  home  to  The  Times  were  among  the  most 
*;•  T.u-%\  pi<*<^'ji  of  writing  ever  penned  by  a  corresjwnd- 


"AfVr  hoiir^  of  .siis|)onM'  tlu»  iiioinrnt  <aiiio  at  la.st. 
\*  f-.r  mimit*'^  iM'fon*  twrlvoc»'<*lix*k  tho  Frrn<h.  likr  a  swurin 
"/  ^-'▼-v  i^'*ii«il  forth  fnnn  th«*ir  trt-mht's  clov  to  thr  (l<H)ni<»<l 
\Ix..Aji"ff.  wramliUtl  up  it.s  fiuvs  and  wrro  through  the 
r-  •  ra.*'irr-«  in  thr  lHiiiklin>?  of  an  ryr.  Tht'y  rn)svd  the 
«r". ^a  mrtrm  c)f  ground  whi<h  M^jiaratiii  tlirm  from  the 
•'-'TT.v  at  a  few  (M)iiruLi — th<'V  <lrift<*<l  as  lijlitlv  and 
.  .•  ^.y  %s  autumn  leaves  Ix-fon*  the  wind,   Itattalion  after 

*  i**Alf-tn.  into  the  enihrasiires,  aii<l  in  a  minute  or  two 
a'^'-f  tli^  h«'a4l  of  their  <*<)hnnn  ihsih**!  fnun  the  ditrh  the 
lr>v4i*r  «aA  floating  over  tlie  Ktirnilutf  IJaNtion.'* 

Tl.**  RuHnlanH  burned  S<'l>astn|M)l  and  evaeuateti  the 
f  A/^.  Tlie  war  wu.s  over.  RuHsell  \%ith  great  liifli- 
r-.!»y  obt;iin(*<l  a  passage  to  (nustantinoplr,  and  tht*nee 
rr  n.ad«*  hi*    way    to    Kntrland.      For   \%eeks  after   his 

•  r:.^-rtiTning  he  was  .still  living  in  the  atmosphere 
(/  «ar.  He  would  tumble  out  of  Imm]  at  all  hours 
ft^.'-jt.ng,  **S<»rtie!  Sortie!**  and  his  .startled  wife  would 
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be  toberiy  amired  thmt  he  cerUinly  had  heeid  musketry 
•omewhoet  and  that  the  Guards  must  be  out  at  very 
early  drill. 

The  rraiarks  of  a  later  journalist  and  war  corre- 
spondent, George  W.  Smalley.  make  the  appropriate 
conclusion   for  this   narrative  of  Russell  s   Crimean 


**The  one  great  triumph  of  English  journalism  in  the 
Crimea  .  .  .  was  due  to  the  genius  and  courage  of  one  man. 
Dr.  Russell.  ...  It  was  a  great  public  service,  the  greatest 
perhaps  which  a^y  journalist  in  the  6eid  ever  performed. 
But  it  was  not  exactly  journalism.  It  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  trans- 
misrion  of  news,  which,  after  all,  muit  be  the  chief  business 
of  a  correspondent  It  has  never  been  imitated.  It  nercr 
wiD  be,  till  another  RusieU  appears  to  rescue  ^mrth^ 
British  army  in  another  Crimea.  .  . 

The  reporter's  obedience  to  orders  is  that  of  the 
soldier  on  duty  —  immediate,  unquestioning  and  un* 
flinching.  Russell  had  a  rest  of  ten  days  and  then  was 
off  to  Russia  for  the  Czar's  coronation.  Trinity 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
**Dr/'  Russell  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
For  a  little  while  he  lectured,  but  declared  the  only 
lecture  he  had  his  heart  in  was  the  one  given  for  the 
benefit  of  his  old  friend,  Douglas  Jerrold. 

With  startling  suddenness  he  was  ordered  to  India 
to  inquire  into  the  reports  of  the  atrocities  there. 
Delane  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  could  only  be  acTompltshed  after  a  protractad 
campaign.  RtLMell  obeyed  orders,  but  it  was  with  a 
breaking  heart  that  be  left  England  on  December  M» 
1857,  for  his  wife  was  too  ill  to  be  told  of  his  going  until 
time  after  he  had  left 
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A  jouniry  of  twenty-four  days  hrou^ht  him  to 
<  -.'•'.jtta.     (>f  <tiur!>e  the  earlv  events  of  the  Mutinv 

•  '.  that  tinje  were  familiar  to  the  world.  The  Mutinv 
:  *  ]m'r  had  In'pm  the  pnnHMlin^  May,  and  in  a  few 
fc'-'K^  1*<MH)()  native  troops  were  in  relK'llion.     They 

•  •  »  n«any  of!i<frs  and  hundre^ls  of  women  and  children. 
I  .••>  lijkil  ammunition,  artillery,  hors4\s  and  supplies. 
I'l  ail  India  were  son»e  40,(XK)  English  trcKips;  another 
V  iKM)  wrre  bhipiK^i  from  England  around  Africa  ami 
*•  •:.«•  thoUH^ind^  deNtinetl  for  China  wen*  tran.sfcrrt*<l  to 
I*,  i.a.     B<-ft>re  Ru>s4*ll  arrive<l  Havel<Hk  had  entered 

•  amri;>i»n%  an<l.   at   last,  re-enforced  hy  Out  ram,   his 
•  n»i<"   hand   of  .H(MK)   men    had   fou^'ht   tlu'ir   way    to 

L«-Ltiow,  «mly  in  turn  to  Ik»  henuned  in  and  he>icf^c<l 
.-.•d   Sir  (\>lin   (amplH'll   su(xx.*edeil   in   reaching   the 
K*-'*  'i*  in  v. 

I !..%  lime  the  uay  had  In^en  prcpart*d  for  the 
•  rT»-*;»«tndrnt.  A  .MTvant  >%as  awaiting  him,  who 
•^ — aariif-il.  and  .said:  **Mv  name  Simon!  Me  Ma.stiTs 
wrvant!'*  and  took  |)osN<»ssion  of  his  iM'lon^in^cs. 
I>  rd  C'anninj^,  the  (lOVernor-Ctcncral,  was  ready  to 
-    1    T^»f    Timrjt   num.     Soon    \\r    >sas   on    his    wav    tt> 

•  a»:,;»i»rr  an<i  Sir  (*oIin  CamplM-IL  Almo^t  on  the 
.  .**a*';t  they  nuule  thii  compa<-t :  **  Vou  .shall  know 
•■  .f-r^ thiriif  that  is  >join^  on/'  said  Sir  Colin.     "You 

•  •  ^'.l  know  all  my  reiH)rts  ami  ^jrt  every  infornuiti^m 
•'it    I    have   mvM'lf,   on    c<)n<lition    that    v»>u    do   not 

•  ^r.t^»n  it  in  camp  or  h*t  it  In*  knoun  in  any  \\'a\\  v\- 
•it  in  \our  letters  to  England,"  an<l  Uussell  at  on<e 

fc.-^^:.!f^l  the  tenns. 

TiiT  Commantlrr-in-CIiirf  thcreuj)on  should  th<* 
"•  T^-^i^^ndrnt  every  attention.  He  krpt  Uuhm-|| 
>M*r<fi:  At  all  hour*!  of  the  <Iay  or  ni^ht  he  >\ou!d  coiim* 
!  >  tv^  m titer*!*  tent  ^ilh  pa|KT?»  and  explain  tli«'  >itu.i- 
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tion  of  mffain.  This  great  aoldier  certainly  knew  bow 
to  treat  a  newipaper  man.  A  competent  obaervcr 
whom  Ruaaell  met  in  India  had  this  to  say  of  the  out^ 
come:  **I>r.  Ruaaell  availed  hinuelf  fully  of  his  prtv* 
Oegea  without  in  any  way  abusing  his  position  •  •  •  • 
He  obtained  early  and  quite  authentic  informatiotu 
And  then  his  amaring  powers  of  observation  enabled 
himt  though  in  a  new  scene,  to  supply  badcgrounds 
and  accessories  so  sympathetically  tbat  the  true 
Oriental  atmoq>bere  was  produced.** 

The  Ganges  was  crossed  on  February  <7»  1868,  tbe 
day  that  Colin  Campbdl  began  the  march  for  tbe 
retaking  of  Lucknow.  Arrived  b  front  of  the  dty, 
Russell  made  his  way  to  the  Dilkusha  where  bead* 
quarters  were  established.  He  crossed  a  courtyard* 
ascended  a  fli^t  of  steps  to  a  great  hall,  and  proceeded 
through  heaps  of  rum,  broken  mirror-frames,  crystids 
of  chandeliers,  tj^wstries,  pictures  and  piles  of  furniture, 
to  the  flat  roof.  Then  a  **vision  indeed**  burst  upon 
him^ 

**A  vision  of  palanrs.  ouaan,  domes,  asure  and  golden, 
cupolaa,  colonnades,  long  facades  of  fair  penpective  in  pillar 
and  column,  terraced  roofs,  all  rising  up  amid  a  cafaa  and 
still  ocean  of  the  brightest  verdure.  Look  for  miles  and 
milrs  awsy  and  still  the  ocean  spreads,  and  the  towers  of 
the  fairy  city  ^kam  in  its  mtdsL  Spires  of  gold  glitter 
in  the  sua.    Turrets  and  gilded  spheres  shine  liks  ooastrlla' 


.. 


The  dty  was  said  to  contain  about  a  million  people 
and  a  good  1M,000  armed  men,  with  trenches  and 
rifle  pits  by  the  mile. 

That  roof  became  the  observation  tower  of  ffts 
Tiwu^  special.  From  it  he  watched  the  bombardment ; 
he  dared  not  leave  it  lest  he  miss  some  important 
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ir*"  :«l«'nt.  With  the  (\>ninian(ler-in-(^hiof  he  saw  the 
*':prf  me  *»tru^^'Ie  of  the  assault.  Tlie  discipline  of  the 
am  y  l»rt>ke  cJown  when  the  Kaiser-Ba^h  was  taken 
hxA  the  wild  s*-<*ne  of  pillage  that  ensued  gave  Russell 
one  <»f  hin  best  opportunities: 

**Imj^:ine  courts  a^  larjje  as  the  Temple  Gardens,  sur- 
p-in«ir^l  i^ilh  nin;r«'''i  of  i>aliu-<*>,  or  at  lea.st  of  huildin^s 
«*'ij-*tu«'ciirtl  and  gildetl,  with  freM*o  paintings  here  and 
•%*Te  c»n  the  hi ind- windows  and  with  j^n^en  jalousirs  and 
\rn**?Lin  hllnds  closing  the  ajMTturrs  w)n<*h  pienn*  the  walU 
la  d«»ul»le  rows.  In  the  Inxly  of  the  court  an*  statues,  lines 
4  lAmjHpMi^ts  fountains,  orangc-f^roves,  a<jueducLs,  and 
k^»«a.«  vith  hurniNhcti  dmnrs  of  metal. 

*'ThnMj^h  thcM*  hither  an<l  thither  with  loud  cries 
iijLri  K'iri»ii«*an  and  native  v»ldier>'  firing  at  the  windows, 
fr«-rn  whi<h  come  now  and  tlien  dropjiing  shots  or  hi^^ses  a 
tr  **k«-l-liall.  At  everj*  door  there  is  a  crowd,  smashitig  tlie 
:**rj»-U  with  the  .stock**  of  their  fireltw-ks  or  breaking  the 
f^**rz\'.n^%  by  divhargen  of  th«*ir  weajions.  The  hiiildingn 
»r..h  >'im>unil  the  ct>urt  are  irregular  in  fonn.  f«)r  hertMin<l 
•*Te  tho  lin«^  of  the  <|uadra!igle  un*  l)n)ken  hy  column**!] 
f-  nt*  and  lofty  jM>rtiefK»s  Ix'fore  tJie  mansions  <if  the  ministry*, 
*-f  <ff  the  jrreat  otliitTs  of  the  niyal  houHeln»l(l,  which  are 
rr*;rl#-n«lent  with  rielily  gilt  roofs  and  domes. 

**Hrrr  and  there  the  invaiiers  have  fon^tni  their  wav 
;-.•#►  thr  long  ctirridors,  and  you  hear  the  mii^ketry  rattling 
::-•-  i^.  the  cra^^h  of  glass,  the  .shouts  ami  \<*lls  of  the  ctim- 
*4*ant«,  an<!  little  jets  of  smoke  <'url  out  of  the  <  Iom-^I 
-A* •>*-*.  Lying  amid  tlie  oran;:e  gn»ves  an*  dead  and 
<i^»  .r  ^*  >r\mt\%,  and  the  white  statues  are  nMlden^-^l  witli  IiNmmI. 

*'ljrAtiinz  ak'ainst  a  smiling  Venus  is  a  Hriti^h  soldier 
•L -t  tJ.nnigh  tl»e  mtk,  gasping'.  an<l  at  e\<T>*  ga>p  hh*eiiing 
V/  <^*th*  Ilrrr  and  th«*re  of!i<tTH  are  runtiing  to  and  fro 
i/**^  tln-ir  men,  jjcrsuaiiin;:  and  threatening  in  vain.  From 
•*«r  dn'krt)  iwirtaU  is^ue  Mijilirrs  laden  uith  l<M»t  ShawU, 
•V  !i  ta^ir^try,  g<»ld  aiul  siKer  hnnade,  ca^k«*ts  of  jewi-N. 
!.*•:-.*,  •{4«-ndid  <in*^s4»H.  'I'he  nien  are  wild  uith  fury  and 
:-«t  c*f  p^ld —■  literally  <irunk  uith  plunder  S»nje  «i»me 
c^.t  witii  china  vas«*.<i  or  mirrors,  da^h   t))f*m    to   pHti's  on 
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the  ground,  And  reiurn  to  seek  more  valuable  booty.  Othert 
are  busy  f(ougiii|(  out  the  preriouA  bIodcs  from  tbe  atrmn  of 
pipes,  from  aaddledotlu,  or  the  hiltj  of  swordji,  or  buttA  of 
pbtob  and  firearma.  Some  swathe  their  bodies  with  stufT« 
enisled  with  precious  metals  and  gems;  others  carry  off 
useless  lumber,  brass  pots,  picturrs,  or  vases  of  jade  and 


**  Enter  three  or  four  banditti  of Regiment.     Fares 

Uack  with  powder,  croM-belU  spec^Ued  with  blood;  coatu 
stuffed  out  with  all  sorts  of  valuables.  And  now  commenred 
the  work  of  plunder  before  our  very  eyes.  The  fint  door 
resisted  every  sort  of  violence  till  the  rifle  munle  was 
placed  to  the  lock,  which  was  sent  flying  by  the  duK^harge 
of  the  piece.  The  men  rushed  in  with  a  shouts  andMioo 
they  came  out  with  caskets  of  jewels,  iron  boxes  and  safr«, 
and  wooden  boxes  full  of  arms  crusted  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  One  fellow,  having  burst  open  a  leaden*looking 
lid«  which  was  in  reality  of  solid  silver,  drew  out  an  armlet  of 
emeralds,  diamonds  and  pearls  so  large  that  I  really  belie\'ed 
they  were  not  real  stones,  and  that  they  formed  a  part  of  a 
diandelier  chain.  .  •  . 

^'Oh,  the  toil  of  that  di^y!  Ne%-er  had  I  felt  such  exhau<»- 
tion.  It  was  horrid  enough  to  have  to  stumble  through 
endless  courts  which  were  like  v&|Mir  baths,  amid  dead 
bodies,  through  sights  worthy  of  the  Inferno,  by  blazing  walls 
which  might  be  pregnant  with  mines,  o\'er  breaches,  in  and 
out  of  smouldering  eml»rainirrs,  across  frail  ladders,  suffo- 
cated by  deadly  smells  of  rotting  corpses,  of  rotten  ghee,  or 
vile  native  srents;  but  the  seething  crowd  of  camp  followers 
into  which  we  emerged  was  something  worse.  As  ravenous* 
and  almost  as  fouL  as  vultures,  they  were  parked  in  a  den«e 
mass  in  the  street,  afraid  or  unal^le  to  go  into  the  palaces, 
and  Uke  the  bird«  they  rmembled  waiting  till  the  fight  waa 
done  to  prey  on  their  plundet.** 

Thfou^KNit  the  day  and  the  night  the  riot  of 
ptUagr  continued.  The  place  was  to  Ru%m*II  a  blend 
of  the  Tuileriea,  the  Louvre,  Versailh-%,  Scutari,  ami 
the  Winter  Palace,  with  an  miourage  of  hovels  W4»rthy 
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.  f  Ct.tl!:|M»h\  and  an  intcTior  of  ^anlt^ns  worthy  of  Kew. 
M-  warnl^TiNl  thrnti^li  the  zenanas;  rvrrywhcre  Iw 
f  ■  ;r:«l  materials  for  his  facilo  jK^n.  Pa^o  after  page  of 
!:  ••  l«-*trrs  h<*  svni  home  is  (Jevote<l  to  the  s<*enes  he 
»  •r.«-'*«*<'«I  hen».  lie  sai<l  it  was  lM»von<l  the  Iniunds  of 
'."  .i*r'nati«»n  to  nn-kon  tlie  vahie  of  the  profHTty  taken 
•;t  «»f  the  citv  hv  sohhers  ancl  eanip-followers. 

*^h  kni^HS  attarktnl  the  eorres|H)n(lent,  and  he  was 

■  ■*■"  ^•••^1  to  take  to  a  d<K>l\'  in  which  he  was  carried  down 
?.►  C'awnjx»n\  I'jMin  his  rec'overy  lie  made  extensive 
:•  tn  K«*s  t^itli  Sir  Cohn  Camphell,  and  in  the  course* 
..f  oMe  of  them  an  accident  befell  him  fn)m  which  he 
«  1^  Ion*;  to  siifTer.  He  \sas  trying  to  pnitcct  his  horse 
'•"'!!  •M»me  **upn»arious  .stallions*'  when  a  jxiwerfnl 
V-.»l>  ki<  k4*<l  him  in  the  .stomach  and  thi^rh.  For 
:  \%  a.r.iin  he  had  to  Ik'  carried.  He  wrote  that 
'••■♦kinc  out  fn»m  his  |)ortaMe  bedstead  he  cniild  S4'e 
'   ••J.iri;'  but  leirs  of  men,  hnrM*s,  camels  and  c»lephants 

•  *»'^i?'i;  I^'i'^t  in  the  dusk,"  addiru;  thiit  as*'the  tnn-s 
m»n»  *«iintv  bv  the  roadside  and  tluTe  was  no  .shade 
•o   AtT«»rd   the  Mnallest   .shelter  from   the   bla/in^  .sun" 

•  *•  b.id  "all  the  M'Usjitions  of  a  nian  \s  ho  is  smotheriiu; 
.:;  A  mud  bath.** 

K'.\  this  time  he  \%as  l<M>kl!ur  ft)r  facts  as  to  events 

•  •'.•h    he  liad   not    witnessed   and   to  aM-ertain    \\lii<-h 

•  ^  pnmarily  had  Im^u  vnt  in  India.  He  ,M'<-ured  a 
r;  ..intity  of  eviden<*e  as  to  tin*  appalling;  enormities  of 
!-'♦•  Sj>«»%s,  how  they  had  blown  Kn;rli*«h  uonien  from 
••♦•  n.outliH  <if  their  cann<»n  and  itiade  praetii-e  tar^'ets 

■  f  <!  ildn-n.      Then*  was  prinif  rnou^'h  of  mas^aere  and 

•  A'i.ari'y,  but  RushiII  would  defend  in  no  sin^'le 
•••.•«  Ti't»  the  Knk'Iish  jH»licy  of  reprisals.  H«*  had  no 
:.i*.*n'^»  t^ith  the  argument  that  provinat  it»n  was 
„•.••?>■* T^il^-nt***!  and  that  exerss  must  be  niet  with  e\i*«**»s. 
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He  wrote:  ^l  believe  we  permit  things  to  be  done  in 
India  which  we  would  not  permit  to  be  done  in  Europe, 
or  oould  not  hope  to  effect  without  public  reprobation*  ** 
This  was  all  cfaaracteristic  of  the  independence  of 
judgment  of  this  man  of  quick  emotions  and  prompt 
actions*  But  the  officers  and  men  of  the  little  columns 
which  had  foui^t  their  way  through  the  masses  ot 
mutineers  to  the  rescue  of  their  countrymen  had  no 
qrmpathy  with  his  views  and  many  of  them  and  their 
friends  criticized  him  bitterly. 

With  the  coming  of  the  ''war  in  the  States**  Ths 
Tims$  requisitioned  him  once  more*  Dr.  Russell  came 
to  America  with  a  great  reputation  to  sustain,  repre- 
senting what  was  admittedly  the  most  powerful  news- 
paper in  the  world,  and  that  paper  was  defending  the 
Southern  cause*  In  the  book  which  he  published  in 
IMS  containing,  in  an  amplified  and  s<miewhat  modi- 
fied fonn,  his  diaries,  he  said:  ^  I  had  no  theories  to  iqH 
hold,  no  prejudices  to  subserve,  no  interests  to  advance, 
no  instructions  to  fulfil;  I  was  a  free  agent.  ** 

In  spite  of  the  policy  of  his  paper  he  was  received 
pleasantly  everywhere  snd  invited  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentstive  men  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  singulariy 
unlucky  during  his  stsy,  and  at  times  larking  in 
tartf  ulnem,  while,  as  was  the  case  wherever  he  went 
for  his  paper,  he  criticized  freely  what  he  saw  that 
in  his  judgment  merited  criti(*iAm,  and  he  made  much 
of  the  more  amuiing  side  of  American  life  snd  man- 
ners. Immediately  he  set  about  his  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  soon  he  found  that  his  opinions  upon  various 
important  issues  were  not  those  of  the  London  daily. 
At  Washington  he  met  Presudent  Lincoln,  Secretary 
Seward,  and  other  statesmen.     From  the  capital  be 

it  to  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Cliarle^too.     He  made 
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«7.tnrs  in  his  diary  which  prove  that  at  least  at  the 
*.;n«c  he  did  not  apprec*iatc  tlie  mighty  sentiment  in 
the  North  which  at  Ia.st  would  prochice  a  great  and 
\v-t4»riou5  army,  writing  that  *'he  was  more  than 
r\rT  nmvimt**!  that  the  I'nion  could  never  he  rcstore<l 
afl  it  WAA. "  In  Montgomery  he  calN'^l  upon  JefTerson 
I>a\i%.  He  jounieyetl  to  Mobile  and  in  a  small  coast - 
ir^f  steamer  voyage<l  to  Fort  Pickens.  In  New 
(►rJr-ins  he  found  Zouaves,  UhasMMirs  and  Turcos 
thn>ti>ring  the  streets  and  placards  of  the  organization 
f{  v«>lunteer  companies  covering  the  walls.  In  a  ston* 
!}.e  n»i3tn*?ks  and  her  sewing  girls  were  Ux)  husy  stitch- 
:r.«(  fijis:^  to  sell  him  some  shirts. 

(ii>ing  up  the  Mi.vtiv»Ippi  he  passed  within  the 
Frtl^-ml  Hnes  at  Cairt).  Here  he  found  of  course?  an 
an.A/mgly  different  atmo.sphen*.  In  New  Orleans 
•"^  Northerners  had  In^en  **as.saN>ins, "  '* cutthroats.*' 
aj.d  **Linfn»In's  mertvnaries;"  hen*  the  Southerners 
•  ^TC  n>nspirators,  rtMH'I.s,  aiHi  >Iave-hn*eflers. 
By  tliC  third  of  July  lie  was  hack  in  Washington. 
^■•n  there  folio wchI  the  conflict  aM<l  the  letter  to  Thr 
Timrs   which   gave   him   his  nickname   of   **KuII    Run 

By  this  time  liis  pa|M*r  WiLs  det<*steil  throughout  the 
N'»rth  9LA  A  S^H^ession  organ.  It  was  Ix'cuuiing  hanl 
f  T  him  to  have  his  n'^piests  attended  to.  How  was 
}^  in  go  to  tJie  fn>nt  now  tliat  the  army  was  alniut  to 
n-«#>r?  Tli^Te  %ku.s  no  pre<vdent  for  the  .supply  of 
the  n«tnhi  of  c«>rre^|)on(hMits  from  (lovenimt-nt  stt)res. 
He  ciMild  get  no  ord<T  for  rations  Utv  hiniM-lf  nr  his 
ar.irx^U.  Anierican  n('\^^pa(MTiMen  (*i>uld  get  aloii^; 
:r»f*t  of  tliem  had  friends  \*illi  IIm'  army,  hut  the  case 
«as  \rrv  diffen^nt  with  Runm-II. 

C>n  the  moniing  of  the  r.>th  of  July  he  hft  Washiiii:- 
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ion  for  the  areoe  of  the  expected  battle.  A  thirty-mile 
ride  brought  him  into  the  midst  of  **mn  increuinK 
ctrrmm  of  fugitives/*  In  his  long  description  of  the 
events  of  the  day  he  said: 

''The  scene  on  the  road  had  now  aswtmeJ  an  aspect 
which  has  not  any  parallel  in  a^y  description  I  have  ever 
rrad.  •  •  .  Infantiy  soldiers  on  mules  and  draught  horses, 
with  the  hamewi  clinging  to  their  heels,  as  much  frii^tened 
as  their  rideri;  negro  servants  on  their  masters*  cfaargerm; 
ambulances  crowded  with  unwounded  soldiers;  wagons 
swarming  with  men  who  threw  out  the  contents  into  the  road 
to  make  room,  grinding  through  a  screaming,  shouting 
mass  of  men  on  foot«  who  were  literally  yelling  with  rage 
at  every  halL  •  •  • 

''There  wsa  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  with  the  current 
one  could  not  stem.  I  turned  round  my  home  from  the 
deserted  guns.  •  •  .  It  never  orrurrrd  to  me  that  this  was  m 
grand  debacle.  All  along  I  believed  that  the  mam  of  the 
army  was  not  broken,  and  that  all  I  saw  around  me  was  the 
result  of  confusion  created  in  a  crude  organisation  by  a 
lorcea  retreat.  •  •  • 

Late  in  the  night  the  correspondent  got  bad  into 
Washington.  In  the  morning  he  looked  through  lus 
windows  upon  a  day  of  pouring  rain,  and  saw  **a  steady 
stream  of  men,  soaked  with  rain  and  covered  with  mud, 
who  were  passing  without  any  semblance  of  order  to- 
wards the  Capitol/*  He  noted  that  they  belonged 
to  various  regiments*  that  many  were  without  knap* 
sacka,  beita  and  muskets,  that  some  had  neither 
greatcoats  or  shoes,  and  that  others  were  covered 
with  blanketa.  He  wrote  his  letter  to  Th0  Titmet. 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  straggling  by  all  day 
long.  That  night  he  worked  upon  a  second  letter, 
intemipted  often  by  soldiers  who  saw  his  light  and 
came  to  ask  f<»r  water. 

A  month  later  the  mails  brought  the  English  paper 
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mi^h  Rusvirs  ilrMTJption  of  tin*  rout  of  the  first 
h^ttl<*  of  Bull  Run.  Instantly  tiu*  North  l>urst  into 
•:*  nunriation  of  The  Times  and  its  rrporttT.  Thore 
mxH  •wan-t'ly  a  Tnion  pajHT  which  (li<l  not  U|)hrai(i 
KiH'**-ll.  Anonynioiw  hitters  threatened  him  with 
r*»mir-knife  and  ffvolvrr.  (Jeneral  MeI)owt»ll,  who 
(^d  (^»tnrnund<Hi  the  Fe<hTals  at  Rull  Run,  said  lau^h- 
tr,;:!v  to  him:  **I  must  ^-^^nfess  I  am  reioietnl  to  find  vou 
irr  a%  rnurh  ahuMnl  as  I  have  Imn^u.  .  .  .  Bull  Run  was 
an  unf<»rtunate  affair  for  l>oth  of  us,  for  had  I  won  it 
\i»u  «ould  have  had  todeMTiU*  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
r*i#-Tny  and  then  you  wouhl  have  Imn'u  the  most  [H)|)uhir 
»nt<T  in  America  and  I  should  have  \>w\i  lauded  as 
thr  (TTiMti^t  of  generals." 

AUmt  the  h«*a<l  of  the  unhappy  .s|M»eial  tlu*  stonn 
r:^^■'^  furiously  and  lon^'.  Frowning  faces  wcTe  turncnl 
uj»»n  him  in  the  stn'^'t.  He  was  [xiintiNl  out  in  stnrc*s 
A«  **Bull  Run  Russc'll."  BcM-omim;  ecmvincecl  |)y 
r:  --!->• -ptrm J MT  that  (lencTal  McClrllan  int«'nd«*d  no 
•T.«»vrm«'nt  fc^r  the  time,  he*  undrrt<M»k  annthrr  c^tcntlrd 
;•  »im<»y  for  the  study  of  iM>liti<al  c<»ndit  ions.  pHii^  a** 
f  *r  a%  Illin«»is  anci  n^turm'ni;  hv  \sav  of  Canada.  Bark 
n  Wa*fiii;irton  \ir  jud^cMl  that  McClrJIan  was  alniut 
•■•>  ni<»vr  and  his  principal  e<»nr<Tn  thrn-fon*  was  to  p't 
:irrr:,iv*i<in  fr*»m  S4'c*retary  Stanton  to  ^o  to  the  front 
ar.d  to  draw  ratiorm.  No  c^UiciT  was  willing;  to  assume 
^w  rt-^iN»nsiliilit V  for  a  inan  shadowed  as  ua.s  RussrII 
r.  (»»pular  f'^timation.  He  failed  to  nlitain  |MTmissinr) 
••*  »rff^»mj>any  Mei'lellan.  an<l.  rnon^ivcT,  onlcTs  wrn* 
.**'i#fl  hy  the  War  Department  \\hi<h  prevented  liis 
%jk  '..:  £  t*»r  For1rf*sn  MonnN*. 

Ilr  e«inc^*ive<l  liis  situation  h.id  lM*ei»T!ie  unteiiahle. 
••  it  }t%  u%**fulnesH  \^as  at  an  end.  He  was  id«*ntilie<i 
«  *h    an    ojifirohriouH    name    and    it    M^ined    to    him 
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impoMible  to  continue  under  euch  conditions.  Eerly 
in  April*  1M2,  he  sailed  for  kome.  Letters  from 
Delsjie,  written  after  his  embarkation,  reached  him 
finaUy  in  England,  m  whidi  he  was  urged  not  to  think 
of  coming  back.  The  manager  and  the  editor  of  the 
paper  were  surprised  in  anything  but  an  agreeable 
fashion  when  Russell  walked  in  upon  them.  Never- 
thdess  these  were  appreciative  men  for  whom  he 
labored.  They  had  reminded  him  many  times  of  his 
*^great  fame**  and  the  necessity  of  doing  nothing  to 
lessen  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  workL  They  alao 
realised  that  their  correspondent  had  done  much  for 
Th0  Time$.  Their  good  will  found  tiprtsshm  in 
November  in  a  pension  of  £S00  whidi  they  settled 
upon  Russdl  for  life  without  any  daim  upon  him  for 
labor. 

Eveiy  American  must  regret  that  the  famoaa 
descriptive  writer  did  not  see  some  of  the  mighty 
struggles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  that  he  had  no  further 
chance  to  study  the  character  of  the  President.  It 
is  almost  certain,  also,  that  if  he  had  continued  ia 
America  he  would  have  influenced  at  least  to  soom 
extent  the  sentiments  of  his  paper.  It  has  been  said 
by  the  biographer  of  Delane  that  *'RusseU*s  fofe«gkt 
told  him  not  only  that  the  North  must  win  in  the  end 
but  that  it  deserved  to  win,  and  his  letters  gave  no  cd* 
couragement  to  the  belief  which  was  shared  by  Glad* 
stone  that  ultimate  victory  was  assured  to  the  South.** 
Russell  himsdf  in  June,  1M5,  wrote  this  in  his  diary: 
**Had  Tks  Ttsiat  followed  my  advice  how  diifcfeBt 
our  position  would  be  —  not  only  that  of  the  >^HWg 
journal  but  of  England/' 

But  many  times  this  observer  <K|wrBs>d  the  con- 
victioQ  that  the  Union  could  not  be  restored.    Hia 
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^timatc^    of    situations    contained    much    that    was 
:*-r.«-t rating  and  much  that  was  rash.     Russell  returned 

•  T>»vH  the  «K^-an  without  having  added  to  his  fame,  to 
'k-^  nlitorn  who  were  cha^int*d  by  his  action.     It  is 

.  -,!^  ct-rtain  that  the  ct>iTesjK)ndent's  impetuosity 
•--•r^yr<l  him  in  this  instance.  Clearly  enough  he  was 
:  •  to  lie  allowed!  to  stav  with  the  Federals  at  the 
'•  r.t.  But  his  duty  wjus,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  news- 
-j:w-r  man  always,  to  await  orders  and  to  obey  them 

•  ■'a  th«*v  came  whatever  their  nature. 

At   the  outl)reak  of   the  Austro-Prussian   war,   in 

J.r.^,    lv>4>,    he    t<H>k    tlie    field    again.     Arriving    at 

"•  rr^^a,  attentions  were  so  frtvly  Wstowed  upon  him 

ir    K«»  de*-lare<l,  **It  is  almost  as  though  I  were  doing 

^  A -i^trians  a  .s<'r\iec  by  IxMUg  here. "     The  Timr.n  had 

w     ^jj    men    with    the    contending    armies:  Captain 

■  -^  i.'T.burj*  was    with    Russell   and    Captain    Hozier 

-    -*-^r;tnl  the  pa|>er  with  the  Prussians.     The  one 

r* -t  r\*mt  of  this  Se\en  Weeks'  War  wjis  the  Battle  of 

-..ma.    fimk'ht    by    iiO,000    Au>trians    and    4K),000 

'*.^»  in3.     Fn»m  a  loftv  tower  Ru.ssell  Ix^lield  one  of 

^  r  -"^t  <»b<itinate  and  de<-iM've  battles  of  the  world/' 

•  t._r^.  he  said,  as  *'if  on  a  raided  map,**  on  the  whole 

'..'•'T   tlie  battle  Ru>s<*ll   went   to   Brunn   and   the 

.•■n    ^as   so   terrible   that    to   clover   the   thirty- 

'  *"    >:•  fifteen  hours  wen*  n'c|uired.     He  w;ls  bark 

.    '•  •"- :.a  €>n  July  6  and  sjK^nt   two  days   \\ritiiig  a 

:-Ar^A!l\e  of  the  defeat  of  Benedek  and   the  Au.s- 

.•       Bv  the  end  of  the  month   the  war   \\as  over. 

■-.-'.y  he  jwnt  letters  arguing  the  a<lvanta^'rs  nf 

•  ■  T'^l^-gun"  and  **fixed  aniiiiunitioii. "  Nnr  wrn* 

•   *  1%    tiin)wn    awav.     Thev    were    r'\\vil    m    the 

»  « 

-   -^    /  Commons,  and  it  wius  declared   to  be  prob- 
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ably  the  fint  time  **ui  which  any  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, and  that  correspondent  a  ci  vilian«  was  spoken 
of  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  a  person  most 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  —  and  whose  opinion  was 
entitled  to  great  weight  on  a  purely  military  subject.  ** 

A  few  hours  after  Louis  Napoleon  declared  war  on 
Prussia  in  1870  Russell  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  Tk^  Tim$9  that  he  represent  the  paper 
in  the  campaign*  He  was  made  welcome  at  Berlin 
and  at  Potsdam,  and  Bismardc  received  him  *'with 
the  most  charming  frankness.^  He  had  his  troubles 
before  he  made  satisfactory  connections  with  the 
army,  but  he  was  on  the  move  with  the  headquarters 
staff  before  any  fighting  of  consequence  took  plarr. 

The  night  before  Sedan  he  was  sent  for  and  a  hint 
given  htm  as  to  what  he  might  look  for  next  day  — 
what  the  present  day  reporters  call  a  ^tip.**  Luck 
led  htm  through  the  mists  of  the  following  dawn  to  a 
ridge  where  he  found  King  William  himself  with 
Moltke  and  Bismarck  and  others  of  diAlinction, 
among  them  General  **  Phil  **  Sheridan.  Russell  stayed 
some  time  near  the  King.  He  was  watching  the 
monarch  and  his  two  attendants,  **the  three  terrible 
Fates  before  whose  e>'es  the  power  of  France  was 
being  broken  to  atoms/*  He  says:  **I  sat  surrounded 
by  officers  more  excited  than  myself,  whose  eyes  roamed 
over  the  battle-field,  and  whose  lips  quivered  as  they 
whispered  like  men  in  deep  suspense,  The  French  are 
making  a  great  stand  there.  It  b  a  hard  fight.  See 
how  grave  His  Majesty  isr  **  Not  only  did  Russrll 
observe;  he  was  himself  olMerved«  ^Hie  men  who  are 
around  me/*  he  said,  **gajBe  curiously  as,  with  watch 
in  hand.  I  note  down  every  five  minutes  the  apparent 
dianges  in  the  fight/* 
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A  ifchili*  iM'fore  n<K)n  Rus.s<'irs  friend  SiH'kendorf 
r:-l*'*l  hini  to  tlu*  ohsrrvation  ixiint  from  whu-h  tlu* 
<  rf»n  IViiui»  Wiw  watching.  Here  he  coiihl  follow 
;. rt  nion*  <^)mplrtely  the  <lc»sjHTatc  fif^lilin^  of  the 
Fr»-:j.  }i.  (fradually  the  (leniian  <-ircle  wa.s  cioseil  in 
..•■i'.it  tiir  (l(M>nuMi  EniiHTor.  In  his  little  notel>ook, 
fr  •::!  mhiili  he  tore  a  .shet»t  at  a  time  to  \yc  stored 
A».iy  in  an  envelnjK*  ready  for  mailing,  he  wrol(»: 
Th**  toiln  wen*  dosing  around  the  pn\v.     Indtt^il,  it 

•  -lumil  to  me  over  and  over  a^^ain  that  I  was  Knikin^ 
-t  m*xn^  of  thoM»  .s|K*<ta(les  familiar  to  Indian  s|K>rts- 

•  •  n,  mht'H'  the  circle  of  hunters  cIom*s  ^'radually  in  on 
•:  ••  mild  In'U'^t  marked  in  his  lair.  The  an;,'ry,  despairing 
'-•♦.•■n  iff  the  Fren(*h  here  and  there  —  the  convulsive 
••.•"-*v!«*^  at  one  i>oint  the  ha.sty  arul  tumultuous 
-  -:*.t  fn»rn  others  —  ^ave  one  the  idea  of  the  iiupreme 

•  •*  .rt.n  of  jiomc  woun<ie<l  ti^rer." 

I  he  Crown   Priru^e  summoned    him    to   dine   with 

•  "1  that  ni^dit,  an<I  then  Uussell  leanu*d  that 
\  i{»i»!«i»n  HI.  w;ls  a  captive.  Twoilays  latiT  cK^'urrinl 
'  ^  f.imiMin  and  amusing  inei<l(*nt  of  the  (*om[M>tition 
»  •},  ILIarv  Skinner  of  the  Puili/  A'ri/.f  to  l>e  first  in 
I-#  r.-h»n  mith  a  complete  areoimt  of  the  hattle. 

'Ilie  fttory  is  one  of  the  In^st  in  its  entertaining 
A.---1  t  Uf  Ik*  found  in  the  history  of  war  ei>rres|H>n4lem*c. 
*'.*.%  R'isM-Il: 

"  Tli*-rr  Mr.  Skinnrr  an*!  iii\  s«'|f  sat  wriliiiir.  or  pntnul- 

^  •«»  »n*»*,  for  tifMirs,   hr  ha\iii>;  d<ti«l»tl  on  tli«'  sjirn**  pl.iii 

%*   I  \.  u\  <iiti<-f*i\«^i  and  ui'^liiii^  to  oiiu^imI  any  iii<ii(  «ition 

/  .*.  «:.ii  I  n^-;.illy  M'tiiftit  as  to  my  intt-nti<iii<*.  Imt  haiitittil 

t  *  ^  f**f*i«>n  th.tt  he  h.ul  ili\  in«  <!  my  piir)M>M*.      1  hr  i  lnir<  h 

•  %,   •'ni*  W  and  n^-onlrd  tin*  tti/ht  nf  nn<'  litMir  after  th«* 

•*-r.  I  oMild  *••«•  that  my  <  "•!l«Mk'u«*'s  v\v>  wrrr  niiw  ami 

- -I    *i  annini^    my    f .u  «•    as    1    wr«ilr.      1  [»<•    (anillm    hurnt 

•  ■      ...   ilr   in.uh*   up   his  pai  Lrt.      'If   \i>u   tini»h   in   tive 
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mmtttes.*  nid  he,  'I  will  wait  for  your  letter  And  Uke  it 
to  tbe  field  poet  where  they  know  me  and  will  Uke  it  in  order 
to  oblige  me;  otherwise  you  are  late/  I  was  *very  much 
obKged*  of  ooune,  but  aaid  reckleesty  that  I  could  not  finish 
in  time,  and  could  not  send  hy  that  mail  at  all.  ** 

The  DaSif  JVeiM  man  disappeared  for  a  space, 
returning  to  find  Th$  Ttmst  correspondent  seemingly 
asleep.  Next  morning  the  one  spcdal  asked  the  other 
in  the  moat  innocent  manner  what  he  had  done  with 
hia  letter.  He  waa  told  that  it  had  been  deposited 
in  the  mail  after  all,  having  been  sent  while  he  had 
been  out  the  night  before. 

At  the  same  instant  their  horses  were  led  forth,  and 
the  holsters  and  pocketa  were  stuffed  with  food*  The 
Daiiif  S0W9  and  Ths  Tim0$  would  **  just  have  a  Uxk  at 
the  field.**  One  decided  to  ride  into  the  town  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  The  other  decided  he  would  have  one 
alao.  Riding  out  of  the  town  side  by  side,  aa  by  a 
common  impulse,  Tks  Timss  and  the  Daitg  A*nr# 
looked  full  into  each  other*s  faces,  llien  the  decr|>- 
tion  broke  down  and  they  burst  into  peals  of  laughter. 
Each  had  intended  from  the  very  first  to  go  right 
through  to  London.    They  went  on  together. 

Now  Russell  was  to  begin  a  course  of  btttcr  experi- 
ences.  He  found  that  the  pftpera  of  two  da>-8  before 
had  had  telegrams  about  the  battle,  and  that  the 
enormous  disaster  which  had  befallen  France  was 
newa  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  is  called 
nowadays  in  newspaper  offices  **  ancient  hiatory.** 
RusftcD,  however,  had  brought  the  first  comprehenaivc 
account  of  the  whole  great  series  of  e\'entA«  He  had 
written  much  of  the  story  on  the  way  and  he  dictated 
the  rest  until  the  hour  the  paper  was  obliged  to  go  to 
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But  Russell  saw  that  times  had  changed;  the  world 
wAntetl  every  morning  at  breakfa^it  news  of  the  battles 
f.HJijht  the  day  before.  The  old  postal  methods  of 
%^nding  tidings  were  be<*oming  antiquated.  He  had 
bem  a4^-U!»tomed  to  send  complete  accounts  of  the 
•i^^ea  he  bad  witnessed,  written  with  rare  both  as  to 
mrrurarj-  and  style;  now  the  struggle  was  to  be  first 
with  the  Ic^ading  fart.  Who  won?  Get  that  on  the 
«ire.  Then  if  more  facts  could  l>e  sent,  give  in  the 
ftin.pieAt  9<*hoonK)y  Engli.sh  the  numl>ers  killeti,  W()unde<l 
and  captured,  and  the  di>i>osition  of  the  annies  after 
the  battle.  Ru5isc*ll  had  cultivated  his  self-respect 
by  making  his  work  Uie  In'st  possible  for  him  to  do, 
but  letters  lost  their  power  when  tliey  came  the  day 
after  tiie  publication  of  even  the  most  wretchedly 
riffi.pased  article  which  nevertheless  coiiUiined  tlie 
fundamental  faf*ts.     Editors  were  iH'giniiiiig  to  clamor 

As  RuvM*ll  settlt*d  dol^^l  to  watch  the  siege  of  Paris 
be  f«>und  the  new  conditions  yet  more  impressive. 
TLere  were  a«eores  of  com\sjK>ndents  alnjut  and  they 
mrre  on  the  alert  night  and  day  to  hold  their  own 
a^aia^t  carh  other.  Anliibald  Fc»rlK*s  wjls  laying  the 
f<  inflation  for  his  gn*at  reputation  and  the  despatrhes 
i4  the  Daily  Snrs  wen*  the  aina/ement  of  I>>ndon. 
TLe  manager  of  Thr  Times  i^rote  Ru.s.m1I,  **Tlie  e\pn»ss 
CAiiagv-r  of  the  D.  S,  is  more  arute  than  we  are 
\jrTr^  or  cl^  he  has  the  di-vil's  o\sn  lurk.'*  and  ak'ain, 
""I  J»*-g  \ou  to  UM*  the  te|r^:raph/r<v/v.  ** 

Wlirn  the  King  of  Prussia  \*ith  Hitman  k  ami 
M(/!tke  arrivi**!  at  Versailles  they  tnMte«i  Hussrll  \%ith 
•r>  mu<  h  rr>nlialitv  that  Matthew  .Vrimld  indnlk'ed 
tn  t}*#*  wril-knovin  bit  of  .Hatin%  alM»ut  tin*  Kink'  hoisting 

o/rrr*l>ondent  into  the  sad<ll«*  while  Hitman  k  held 
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his  hone.  But  with  all  these  gratifying  attentions 
Rustell  was  sorely  perplexed  and  annoyed.  The 
Daily  Sewt  kept  on  scoring;  he  could  not  penetrate 
the  secret.  At  one  time  he  believed  that  the  ambu- 
lance  men  and  even  the  nuns  were  used  as  despatch 
bearers.  How  else  could  these  messages  get  through 
with  such  celerity?  The  manager  and  the  reporter 
constantly  exchanged  letters  of  chagrin.  They  were 
determined  that  something  big  must  be  ** pulled  off*' 
before  the  end  to  redeem  their  prestige. 

There  is  no  question  that  Russell  could  not  have 
worked  by  the  methods  of  his  rival.  He  aimed  at 
comprehensivencAs  and  accuracy,  and  Forbes,  remark* 
able  as  were  his  letters,  had  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree 
these  values.  And  all  the  luck  was  against  RusselL 
seemingly.  His  messengers  were  delayed,  and  ooe, 
a  lady,  was  captured  and  subjected  to  considerable 
annoyance.  The  perplexed  special  continued  to  send 
brilliant  narratives  to  London,  however.  He  saw  the 
proc*lamation  of  Wilhelm  as  German  Emperor  in  the 
Palace  at  Versailles. 

Prom  his  spirited  description  of  the  scene  a  few 
sentences  may  be  cited: 

**Thi0  gsOery  wss  rxprrmly  de%'oted  to  the  glorificatiofi 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  blsse  of  gildinK*  mim>r»,  slIrKoriral 
pirturrs,  kUm  panels,  -  which  now  eneoind  the  black- 
robed  Latberan  priests  and  the  Ateel-bcaring  aotdicn  of 
IfCfmany*  ... 

^'On  the  right  of  the  King  wmi  the  Crown  Prince  in  the 
ttnifonn  of  a  Field- MarUud,  and  then  riicht  and  left  wcte 
the  Iradm  cif  the  bcMti  which  hsvc  tiuule  that  King  Kmpcmr. 
Or  -  -  «tsy !  wmi  it  be  who  »tsnds  there  apart  —  not  a  kniI 
near  him  by  a  ysrd  in  all  that  \m<  thruoK  —  staocii  thcte 
proudly  in  front  of  the  rxtmne  left  of  the  semirirrle  of 
which  the  King  is  the  centrr  -  -  w  drsdiy  psie  -  -  yet  fim4y 
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piAr;tni  c»n  hi.<i  nia.HHive  Iv^iH  as  a  man  of  mm  —  with  one 
L-u.'i  (»n  thr  |M)rnnu*l  of  his  swonl  —  the  M>l(lier-niinLsU*r 
m^^>  h.L^  T\M*n  frnru  a  Im*«1  of  i>ain  to  a>*«ist  ut  the  work  of 
»Kw  h  hr  hjtH  at  Ii'ii^t  j*oino  sliarr,  Count  BiMiiank?  .  .  . 

**An<l  thrn  anii<l  siu'h  waving  of  swords  and  h(*hn<*ti«. 
J  urra)i%  a«i  mretly  pnt't  pn»at  coiiqiuTors,  Wilhehn,  Kiiij?  of 
l*ru^^iA«  «ii<i  hiiiKxl  Km|M*n»r  of  (irnnany,  ai)d  with  tearful 
*%«-•  mx*ivi^l  the  i*oii^ratulations  of  Prinee.s,  I)uk(*H  and 
l^fnU  of  the  Kinpirt*.  ..." 

At  hi%t  a  hit  of  hiek  wa«{  vouciisafe^l  to  Ru.hs<'II. 
In  the  fttn-f't  hr  met  a  friend  w!io  wai.s  extremely 
a«:;tate«l.  Tlie  corre.HjK)nd(*nt  Wiis  In'Mou^ht  to  siiy 
»t^t  it  meant  that  Jules  Favre  was  there.  Rusm*I1 
»aji  a^toundeil.  At  headquarters  lie  obtained  con- 
t:rn»ation  of  the  information.  Immediately  he  M*nt 
( tf  m  irU-^rnin  that  negotiations  had  lM*pin  for  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  The  presc^nee  of  Favrt!  in 
\  rr>^,iiih*s  c^mld  mean  nothinj^  else.  Now  the  nuinager 
^^t  ihr  |m|mt  ^ivi  able  to  write  Ru.ssell  (H)ngratulationH 
on  a  <*lran  **MXM>p.'* 

What  mas  fondly  ho|M*<l  would  he  the  means  of 
,r".v:r.jf  Thr  Timts  the  first  ar<uunt  of  the  formal  entry 
i-f  tJie  CrermanH  into  Pari.^  was  planne<i  with  greait  eaire 
\  \  the  anxiouH  et»rnvs|H»ndent.  F«>r  him  that  Manh  L 
l**7I,  vajia  day  of  .severe  stn*ss.  He  .saw  the  :U).(HM) 
Ppis^iann  and  Havarians  iiwirrh  pa.st  the  grandstand 
at  I^>n«:(  hampH  and  arrive  at  the  Are  de  Trioinplu*. 
ImHT  on  liis  Hav  to  the  Kiuhas^v  to  write  liis  aeeuunt 
he  «a«fttop|M*<l  hy  furious  Fnnchmen.  For  a  time  he 
«ai»  in  danger;  the  ertjwtis  were  Uxond  eoiitroL  He 
p»t  rid  of  liis  horM*  for  on  f^Nit  he  attrarted  less 
attention.  As  no  time  remaineil  to  to  go  the  Kmhitssy, 
h*"  hurrie*!  to  me<*t  the  tra\«-lmg  eonipanion  who  wa.s 
to  Xmt  hU  amanuensis,  and  they  Neurried  hir  the  (tan'  du 
N«»ftl  ^henec  a  s|MH  ial  triiin  was  tixarr)  tliem  to  (\ilai.s. 
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Once  aboard  the  train  Ruatefl  dictated  until  the 
port  waa  reached  and  a  qMctal  tteamer  took  the  aheeta 
acrois  the  Channel.  But  he  had  not  finished,  and  by  wire 
he  aent  the  balanrt,  writing  sheet  after  sheet  until  far 
beyond  midnight.  Even  then  Th$  TimM  did  not  make 
a  dean  score.  For,  as  has  been  told  in  another  chapter* 
Forbes  made  the  trip  throu^  to  Loiidoo»  and  was 
suspected*  indeed*  of  having  traveled  as  a  fireman 
aboard  Russell*s  ffHtrial  train. 

After  all,  he  came  out  of  the  war  with  laurela 
dimmed  but  little,  and  his  manager  wrote  him  *^  there  ia 
general  consent  about  the  siqieriority  of  an  old  hand  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  'Little  BiUee.'  '*  And  Bismarck 
in  his  ** Autobiography**  has  this  remaik:  ** BnssrII 
•  •  •  was  usually  better  informed  than  myself  as  to 
views  and  occurrences  .  •  •  and  was  a  useful  source 
of  intelligenoe.  *' 

There  b  mudi  of  interest  and  much  that  suggests  the 
varied  usefulness  of  a  coaqwtent  special  in  the 
story  of  the  years  that  remained  to  Bnssfiil  after  thia 
war  was  over.  He  made  the  tour  of  India,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Portugal,  with  the  Prince  of  Walea.  Then 
once  more  he  started  on  the  war  path.  It  was  in 
1879  that  his  friends  were  astonished  to  learn  that  he 
was  going  to  South  Africa  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
for  the  Daitg  T0Ufropk.  Th^  Time$  did  not  require 
him  and  he  considered  h^—^^^  at  liberty  to  make  other 
engagements,  although  the  journal  which  he  had 
served  so  long  was  not  veiy  plessed  at  his  dectsaoti. 
Hie  Zulu  war  was  about  over  when  he  arrived  on  the 
scene.  His  leg  had  never  mended  entirely  from  the 
kick  of  the  stallion  and  an  accident  while  crossing 
a  swollen  stream  now  lamed  him  for  life.  The  only 
important  incident  for  RusseU  in  the  campaMa  had  to 
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do  «ilh  the  charjjes  of  inLsbeliuvior  which  he  brought 
a^rairiAt  some  of  Uie  British  troops,  and  out  of  which 
Inline  a  protrartwl  controversy  with  I^ord  Wols<»Iey. 
In  Eg>pt  in  \HHi  Uie  veteran  found  himself  in  the 
prrsM-ncc  of  war,  yet  without  any  professional  part 
in  iL  He  ma<lc  a  tour  with  Colonel  North,  **the 
Nitrate  King,"  in  Chile,  in  1889.  The  Queen's 
J.;)>il(*e  canie  on  and  Thr  Times  turned  to  him  for  the 
dt-^Tiption  of  the  principal  ceremonies,  but  his  strength 
»AA  on  the  wane  and  he  de<*line<I  the  cx)mmission. 
Tixr  very  la^t  entry  in  his  cxipious  diaries  was  made 
luidrr  date  of  December  21,  1904,  but  it  was  more 
ii.Atx  two  years  later,  on   February  2,   1907,  that  he 

**BilIv**  Russell  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would  win 
and  dcMT\*c  such  an  afTt*ctionate  nickname.  E.  L. 
<fi^iLin  has  written  of  his  sotnal  qualities,  his  fund  of 
Irish  humor  and  his  gn^at  abundanc^t;  of  g<><Kl  >torics 
«hi<h  he  related  with  inimitable  dn)IIerv.  And 
K;n^Iake  says  he  was  **a  grt*at  humorist,  and,  more, 
an  Iruh  humorist,  whox*  very  tones  fetrlunl  a  laugh." 
Bi»th  tiievr  writers  pay  tribute  to  his  ability  to  jK^n 
p>i»«crful  narrativi^  and  maintain  his  o|)inionH  in  the 
fi-T  of  rriti<*iMn.  That  di>tingui^lie«l  English  oflicer. 
Sir  Evrlvn  W<mk1,  said  that  he  *'combin«^i  the  accuracy 
i4  an  Englishman,  the  shn'wdiie.vs  of  a  S<'otchman, 
ar.il  the  humonms  wit  of  an  Iri.shinan."  Five  Eun>- 
p«*An  countries,  lK\ii<ies  England,  lM*>tow<*<I  ordcrn  u|x»ii 
).:rTi;in  1H95  he  mas  knightt^l,  and  in  HH)^  King  Ktluani 
u.;*]9rtl  over  his  head  the  riblnin  of  tlie  i\  V.  ()., 
•  Li*ji^riig(  meantime  to  the  veteran  of  eighty  years 
»ho  hiui  bc<*n  his  intimate  friend,  **IX)n't  kne<*l, 
Bi!Iy,  »toop,**  and  giving  him  a  uarm  graNp  of  the 
LAod. 
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A  great  gift  for  prolonged  and  keen  obeenratioo* 
a  gift  equally  great  for  picturesque  writingt  a  decided 
knack  for  f riendihip,  a  mind  of  no  mean  calibre  and 
an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  toQ,  boldne«  which 
aomelimee  became  impetuoatty,  absolute  independence 
of  judgment;  these  were  some  of  the  qualities  which 
met  in  rare  combination  in  William  Howard  Bussgll. 

To  few  newspaper  men  is  there  given  such  an 
opportunity  as  came  to  htm  in  the  Crimea.  Hb 
^kf  distinct  ion  always  will  be  that  he  told  England 
the  truth  about  the  horrors  of  that  winter  on  the 
plateau  before  Sebastopol  and  saved  for  his  country 
the  remnanta  of  her  army.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
majority  will  agree  with  the  verdict  inscribed  upon  the 
memorial  in  the  crypt  of  SL  Paul*s  Cathedral: 

^'THE  FIRST  AND  GREATEST  OP  WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS. " 


CHAPTER   III 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES 

"  TVr  iiKi>ii]{wrA}4e  ArrhiliftM " 

—  n'iUiam  HffW^rH  RummAI, 

*' Tbr  ifr>«t  mnA/kAUf*  prr4<inAlity  I  liAve  r**tn^  arrfxui  wui  the  Ut^ 
K-  »"  '«U1  F<>r(^t.  .  .  .  H<-  mikM  hy  nature  an  i<irHl  war  ci>rrrs«|>«»n'irnl,  for 
^^  "« t.  .1  fill  D«<>rr  vtirk,  ti*>th  uwnLAily  and  |>hy«i4  nliy,  (»ii  the*  •ni«llf-«t  \mts- 
•  «  aiz>  unt  ^4  UmA^  Xhun  any  ni^n  1  c\rr  mri.  Aink<i^t  the  onuieanii 
im  t4  hattir.  and  in  <iiMr  pruximity  ti>  hur^tinff  aliriU,  nh^i^r  dtift  wnulii 
•i  *»*-•. •t.rf^  fall  u(>iiO  \\w  iMprr.  |  havr  nrrti  h»m  r.ilmly  writing  hi* 'loMTip- 
♦»  o  <^  'f*<r  l»»",**,  n'»t  LaK4iif(  n<»tr*  to  Ijr  WMrk»'«J  up  af'rr^iaril*.  hut  artu- 
&^  •  v^  *  r.K  tlMT  V]\i<l  aiO'Miit  thAt  waa  to  Ik*  tran^iinittoi  to  th^  mxrr,  and 
*t^t  V"rk  «*•  alwa>t  foii.  |li«  «in«*  ffrrat  aim  waa  to  iri't  thr  first  an<i 
lirm*  ttr«t  b* *r»r  <j|  an\  fi|(htmff  that  nuKht  take  pUt^.  and  hr  nrTrr  sfiarrd 
\  **v«rtf  tiU  t.'.ia  «a«  cS<'n«*  It  waa  a  ahrrr  inipuasibihty  for  a  oiitUa^r  to 
'I  Si^tf'tr  auio-Wully  with  Forbrs.   .   . 

-  •t'rrrimr  ViUxrri. 

In  FWt  Strwt  in  the  city  of  I^ondon  a  man  stands 
^pinninx  <n)j)jKT  coiiLS  un<l  wat<liin^  them  iw  they  fall 
lijxin  the  pavement  at  hi.s  feet.  Vix)n  th<»  to.v*  of 
tri«r^»  mirLH  ilejK'nd.s  his  future,  a  fact  whi<*h  he  appn*- 
K'Tiil^  but  dimly,  althou^'h  he  already  hiLS  laid  the 
*..::d  foiimiations  of  the  earf^T  which  is  to  make  him 
fAxnotin  EJi  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  rapahle  of 
HAT  ci»iTe3{w>ndenLH. 

He  hiiA  news  in  his  poss^'ssion  on  this  S<'i)teml><T  day 
1^  1H70,  n<*w9  of  enonnows  intert\*»t  to  the  uhoir 
world.  Tlie  (iennans  are  at  tlie  ^ates  of  Paris.  S>rne 
•  4  tl*r  mont  momentous  events  of  the  e<*nturv  are  im- 
prfidiigf.  And  this  a*:>rn»ssive  l(M>kinj?  man,  **in 
•■»r;»tf*tihat  dilapidatii]  ImmMh,  **  impatiently  filp|>iii^ 
o*iriA  in  a  ba\v  Ixmdon  thon»ti;:hfarr,  h.tH  in  hin  kct*p- 
inx  Uie  infonnution  f«>r  which  all  London  is  naitin^; 
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indeed*  lie  b  the  sole  man  in  the  dty,  aside  from  the 
Gennan  Embaaqr,  who  can  tell  how  the  Gennan 
tfoope  are  diipoeed  in  the  cordon  which  they  are  weav* 
tng  ooO  upon  ooO  about  the  Fkvnch  capital. 

Twice  he  haa  tried  to  market  his  wares.  He  has 
offered  his  story  to  James  Grant,  editor  of  the  Morning 
AdmrHMTf  the  paper  whidi  a  few  weeks  before  had  sent 
htm  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  German  armies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war*  and  Bir.  Grant  has  rather 
curtly  declined  the  article.  He  goes  to  Th$  Ttsiat  with 
his  offer  of  news,  hastily  scrawling  on  a  visiting  card: 
**Lflft  Gennan  front  before  Paris  three  days  ago»  poe* 
sessed  of  exclusive  information  as  to  disposition  for 
bdeaguerment/*  And  a  doorkeeper  comes  back  and 
says  that  '*the  proper  course  is  to  write  the  artide  in 
the  ordinary  way,  when  the  editor  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  eligibility/* 

The  man  from  the  front  is  chagrined  and  some- 
what bewildered.  Is  it  possible  that  editors  have 
lost  the  scent  for  news?  Can  they  not  spare  the  time, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  at  least  briefly  to 
quia  a  man  who  daims  to  have  tidings  that  ought  to 
be  the  big  news  feature  of  the  dailies  the  following 
morning' 

He  win  make  one  more  try,  just  one.  He  will  not 
hawk  his  wares  aD  over  Fleet  Street  There  are  three 
other  daily  papers,  the  DaOg  New$.  Tks  DaUg  Td^- 
frapk^  and  Tks  Siandard.  The  coins  shall  determine 
to  which  of  the  three  he  goes.  If  once  more  he  ia 
^turned  down**  he  thinks  in  his  soreness  of  spirit 
he  win  go  back  to  the  weary  drudgery  of  compiling 
the  marriage  and  death  notices  of  the  London  SeoUtnam^ 
the  little  paper  which  he  has  started  with  his  own 
money  and  to  which  he  has  been  the  sole  contribiitor. 
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All  thrfc  papers  are  strange  to  him,  except  that  the 
/)ji7y  \nrs  has  once  paid  him  nine  pence  for  a  para- 
pTraph.  By  the  simple  process  of  elimination  known  as 
^'u^ld  man  out/*  the  Daily  AVir.t  wins  the  toss,  and  to 
tlie  Daily  SntM  in  Bouverie  Street  f?o<\s  Archibald 
Forl>ra  with  his  ** scoop." 

He  asks  for  "Mr.  Robinson,"  having  a  casual 
rrrtillrctiun  of  having  heard  the  name  mcntionecl  in 
orrnnertion  with  the  daily.  Then*  is  a  **Mr.  Roliin- 
siKi,  a  qiiiet-mannered  man,  with  a  liigh  fon*head. 
who  kK>ks  steadily  at  him  thn)ugh  sixH'tacles  as  he 
•peaks,  and  makes  reply  in  these  terms:  *Yes,  that 
Sf>unds  vcrj'  interesting  and  valuable.  Will  you 
oJ'lige  me  by  writing  three  columns  on  the  subject, 
and  will  you  consider  five  guineas  a  column  adec{uate 
rmiuneration?* 

To  his  chaml>ers  in  Tudor  Stn*et  goes  Forln^s  to 
prrjjare  his  ct>py,  and  every  hour  a  l)oy  comes  round  to 
carry  it  to  the  offices  of  the  Daily  AVir.f.  **In  those 
da\s,**  Forbes  said  years  after,  **I  had  the  gift  of 
writing  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  always  found  that  the 
fji.«ter  I  wrote  the  lietter  I  wrt)te.  ...  In  thn»e  hours' 
t:ni^  or  thereaUmts  I  had  written  the  a!lott(*<l  thn*<» 
oJumns,  but  the  canviw  allowi^l  me  would  not  hold 
KaJf  the  picture.  ...  I  determiiH'tl  I  wouM  go  nniud 
ajid  ftee  this  considerate  Mr.  Robinson,  an<l  offer, 
rather  than  spoil  my  pi<*ture,  to  fininh  it  in  a  fourth 
gratuitous  column  if  he  would  have  the  cliarity  to 
f{*are  me  the  space.** 

He  fincU  an  aeting  editor  n*ading  pnM)fs.  It  is  hln 
rnpy.  To  his  query  the  acting  e<litor  says:  ** We'll 
take  as  murh  of  tliin  kind  of  stutT  ilh  you  can'  to  write.*' 
That  laconic  utterance  w  the  warrant  for  thri-e  more 
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Tifl^t^w,  and  all  mx  onlnmM  are  read  with  intcDie 
interest  by  all  England  next  day. 

But  next  day  there  i$  another  episode  that  nearly 
raptures  the  relations  tentatively  ertablished  between 
Forbes  and  the  paper  the  night  before*  Forbes  had 
read  his  proofs  and  gone  away  from  the  office  waOdog 
on  air.  He  breakfasts  next  nxirning  with  one  of  the 
editors  and  a  subject  for  a  further  contribution  is  decided 
upon.  Later  he  calls  at  the  office  and  is  shown  in  to 
**Blr«  Bobinson,**  the  man  known  to  the  world  as  Sir 
John  Robinson*  •»  veteran  of  the  newspaper  6eld  and  a 
journalist  of  the  first  ability,  who  says  with  a  littk 
drawl:  **!  don*t  think  we*ll  trouble  you  to  write  those 
contributions.** 

Forbes  is  astonished.  His  temper  gets  the  better 
of  him.  These  editors  are  making  a  fool  of  him.  He 
consigns  **Mt.  Robinson,*'  in  language  more  vigorous 
than  courteous,  to  a  region  where  coal  is  not  a  com- 
modity of  commerce,  and  hustles  downstairs  and  into 
the  street.  Up  Bouverie  Street  he  strides,  fuming  be- 
hind  his  beard,  when  a  hand  comes  down  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  says:  ^Don*t  be  a  fool!  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  want  you  to  start  tonight  for  Mets.  ** 

Forbes  that  evening  at  seven  meets  Robinson. 
The  editor  wishes  him  luck  and  fills  his  pockets  with 
banknotes.  When  he  leaves  England  that  night 
by  mail  steamrr  his  career  as  a  war  correspondent  reaQy 
has  l^^iyint 

Sir  John  Robinson  also  tells  the  story  in  his  remin* 
iscenccs.  hong  before  his  vigilant  e>'e  had  noted  an 
article  in  a  small  magaxine  written  by  a  man  whose 
name  be  took  pains  to  ascertain.  When  Forbes*s 
name  came  in  that  day  at  the  office  he  knew  his  man 
and  struck  his  hands  together  with  pleasure.    He  saw 
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that  the  man  whom  later  he  calKHl  **the  wonderful 
Forlirs'*  wa.«i  **not  in  the  \ycst  of  tenii>ers, "  hut  when 
the  errand  wiis  slaltnl  he  **<*ould  warcely  eonreal  his 
r\Mtrtnrnt  and  antiripation."  But  the  editor's  niein- 
iiry  diffen'd  fn)m  that  of  Forln^s  as  to  one  or  two 
[i^rti<nilars.  Sir  John  in  his  l>ook  thinks  that  a  nK)n) 
MiA  a.v%iirn<*<i  for  Forl)es  in  the  newspajHT  phmt  an<i 
thjit  a  »trak  wiLH  sent  in  to  him;  also  that  the  n'j>orter 
«Ld  not  ImAI  into  the  str«*t,  hut  that  they  had  it  out  in 
il.e  Mliturial  ofIi<vs.  However,  while  in  their  printcHi 
tji!*-s  they  differ  in  these  re>iHM'ts,  they  a^rtn*  in  the 
f^irntial  factji  that  a  windfall  t>f  fortune  gave  Forlnvs 
ti>  the  Daily  \rtcs  and  that  the  Daily  Svu\h  very 
nearly  ln>t  him  over  a  jK^tty  misun<i<T>tan<Iin^.  In 
latrT  \vi%T%  Forlies  made  this  eonunent  UfM^n  tlie  eiu;age- 
rr.rr.t  he  made  that  day  to  MTve  tlie  Daily  Sews  at 
£fii  a  w<*t'k: 

**It  \\  jui^siMr  that  had  I  d^'^liiH^l  I  rniirlit  havo  lM*«»n 
A  KA{»;»irr  man  t<xlay.  I  niik'ht  liavo  Iwt'n  a  haItT  man  tlum 
I  arn  at  forty -five,  my  nrrvo  fft»nc,  aiui  my  phyNJral  rnrr>r>' 

•  -t  a  mrmor>*.  Yrt  the  n^t^omiH-iivI  To  havo  livrd  t«*n 
..  .r^  in  a*  many  5»hort  yrarn;  to  liavr  lifld  omr  and  a;;ain 
:n  th<  b«»ll*iw  of  my  liaiul  tin*  e\r|ti>iv<'  |x»u«t  to  tfirill  tlic 
r.***i»r**.  to  hiive  l(M»k<Hi  into  tin*  vt-ry  hfart  of  tht*  tuniiiik:- 
:•  ■'•♦  of  nations  and  of  dyna^ti*^!  \Nhat  joy  tinial  to  X\\r 
•T".  !:r./  urn.'***  of  fwTMinjil  font*,  as  ol)sta«'lf  aft«T  ol>Ht*U'lt' 
'*  I  (ir^fiirKi  orir  roiic|u«Tf^l,  as  orn'  ^'allopw^l  from  tfir  hat  tie- 
*^.-l    •I'h    tidin^rs    w)ii<'h    |Mt»|»lr    uuaitiij    Imn^jtrin^'ly    or 

flow  ili«l  FoHh'S  etune  to  Ih'  imi'^m'xsimI  of  information 
aA<l  of  pi>«en  of  rapid  narration  that    mad**  him  on 

•  »ri4?y-four  hours*  notiti*  a  uar  rrj)ort«T  for  a  pajxT 

•  f  irrt-at  prf^tige  ^^Iiohi-  war  nrws  was  the  talk  of  tin* 
•..»n?  It  ikiis  rather  hy  what  mimih'*!  a  ehan^^i'  cs»m- 
\    :.atiiiQ  of  cirfum^tant'i'S    than    hv   drlilMTatr    mold- 
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tag  of  emts  to  a  pradeUnniaed  purpose.  Ho  had 
been  tomethiog  of  a  drif tor,  aomewhat  fockloM  of 
oooaequenoet.  and  a  bit  tmpationt  of  tlie  matiiodical 
ofganisiig  of  life* 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who  thrust  po?ettjr  upon 
themselves.  His  father  was  a  Presbyteriaa  cleigjman 
IB  the  north  of  SooUand*  At  Aberdeen  the  bojr 
esoeDed  in  tHf>  classics^  but  his  dttlilut  of  T*ffbfm§tKt 
was  so  great  that  in  later  years  one  of  the  professors 
would  not  consent  to  the  bestowal  of  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him  because  he  had  been 
^'plou^ied**  in  his  mathematical  cxammations.  When 
his  lather  died*  leaving  but  little  monqr  and  nine 
childrent  Forbes  went  to  Edinburght  where  he  spent 
all  his  funds  before  he  chose  a  profession.  And  when 
upon  his  majority  in  IBM  £t500  fell  to  him  he  went 
to  Canada  where  a  love  affair  in  Quebec  is  said  to  have 
made  havoc  of  his  good  intentions,  so  that  with  but 
eight  shillings  in  his  podcet  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  for 
Liverpool.  The  sale  of  a  field  glass  got  him  the  money 
to  go  on  to  London,  and  there  he  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Dragoons,  moved  by  a  lecture  of  William  Howard 
Russefl's,  and  by  the  description  of  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  which  that  reporter  of  wars  had  written. 

Soon  he  came  to  reshae  that  wild  and  desperate 
charges  are  made  but  seldom  and  that  the  life  in 
barracks  furnishes  but  little  copy  for  the  papers.  As 
an  educated  man  he  became  the  school-teacher  for  his 
company  and  the  acting  quartcrnnastcr  sergeant*  an 
appointment  due  to  his  ability  to  solve  the  following 
terrific  problem:  **If  one  man  is  allowed  the  thirty* 
seventh  part  of  an  <mnoe  of  pepper  per  day,  what  is  tlie 
amount  to  be  drawn  for  two  hundred  men  per  week?** 
Several  articles,  written  in  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the 
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biAiraik  nM>m,  appearetl  in  the  pericKlirnLs.  It  was  one  of 
t>.«-^i>^  tluit  drew  Uie  attention  of  Sir  John  Robinson. 
.SJirT  five  years  Forljcs's  health  broke  down,  and  then 
h!\rr  many  months  in  an  army  hospitiil  he  audaciously 
**.irtnl  the  London  ScoLtman,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
j»r« '^irirtor  and  the  entire  staff.  He  even  leas<*d  two 
r.  *  irs  a  day  of  the  time  of  a  veteran  of  the  Indian 
M  itiny  and  on  this  basis  wrote  a  novel  which  Sir 
H«-nry  Havrhx^k  de<larc<l  must  have  Ix^en  written  by 
a  d«-^^rtrr,  so  complete  was  its  hx-al  color. 

Tlie  Imttle  scenes  of  this  tale  procured  for  the 
a-i*}ior  his  first  commission  as  a  war  corresfMindent. 
A  ci*aMdcrable  amount  of  casual  work  had  l)een  given 
:  :m  by  Janu*a  (rrant  of  the  Morning  Adrrrtifcr^  and  on 
?-*•  day  in  1870  that  Pran<^  de<'lared  war  against 
<r**rmany  Mr.  (Jrant  said  to  him:  "I've  concluded  to 
'  ^-^  yi>u  a  position  as  war  corresponclent.  ('li<H)se 
»?.-.«hrvcr   side   you    prefer."     Said    FoHh's    in    later 


•  * 


Tar  off.  aA  a  child  might  .^igh  fur  the  mcM>n.  thi.i  work 
Lfcl  brrii  the  drrani  of  my  life  ever  >in(*e  I  had  amir  to 
T^MliZ/t  I  cimld  write  matter  that  nirn  wotilil  print  and  tliat 
mrn  woukl  reatl.  It  ha4l  never  lMt*n  niorf*  than  a 
....  I  frnu^fxni  (irant*i«  hand  in  a  riiptnrr  of  gratitude; 
I  t^'piuiAtrd  for  no  rrmunrration  mim'  tliat  h«*  ««hould  pay  a 
«-.«l«-«t  Bub^idy  for  the  nmint«*iiancY  of  thoM?  I  wan  leaving 
•0-*.  z»l.  I  t«iok  £10  for  outfit  and  £iO  in  my  |XM'kct  ax 
"XT  ;ia«irntng  ex|M*nM*]i:  IxMi^'ht  a  knapsark  and  note-l>o«)k. 
•.--i  •tartrd  by  the  mail  train  (M*<tnHl  rla.v»'  the  name  night.  ** 

Forbes  had  stu<lied  (lennan  tactics;  he  knew 
•i.rr*Hhin|C  of  the  (Jennan  language,  and  he  was  con- 
•'  wxt  the  (Jrrmani  would  uin.  lie  werjt  at  once  to 
^•AArtirU'k  i*hen»  he  witnexM^l  the  *'bapti.Mn  of  fire** 
•  •;  Au^ru.*t  i. 

EijirrirmTtl  corre>|K>n<lents   would   have  told   him 
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many  tkingi  about  crodentiab,  what  tlie  (j«niiaiis 
railed  '*  Intimation/*  the  Decenary  permiU  to  go  akrnc 
with  the  armies  in  the  field*  The  veterans  in  the 
praleaiioo  were  waiting  outaide  office  doors  for  thetr 
papers*  while  Forbes*  with  the  audacity  of  ignorance, 
called  upon  General  von  Goeben  on  the  way  through 
Coblenta  to  the  front*  and  got  a  scrap  of  paper  by 
virtue  of  which  he  saw  about  all  there  was  to  see  up  to 
Gravelotte.  And  when  after  Gravdotte  he  got  the 
voucher  known  as  the  ** Great  Headquarters  Pass,** 
signed  by  the  grand-quartermaster-general  of  King 
Wilhelm*s  staff,  he  got  it  not  by  influence  or  intrigue, 
but  by  the  most  direct  methods.  He  simply  called 
at  the  proper  bureau,  left  the  Von  Goeben  credential, 
came  back  in  an  hour,  and  found  the  impressive^ 
looking  and  precious  ^  Ic^timation  **  awaiting  him. 

Ludc  seemed  to  befriend  him  throughout  the 
campaign ;  indeed,  no  war  correspondent  ever  was 
luckier  than  Arrhibakl  Forbes.  He  had  the  knark 
of  turning  up  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place.  He 
was  a  raw  recruit,  but  he  was  daring  and  resourceful. 
Also  he  had  the  valuable  faculty  of  making  friend%. 
With  Jacob  de  Liefde  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  he  made 
his  way  as  a  reckless  pedestrian  **into  the  very  heart  of 
everything  that  was  most  sensational  in  those  sensa- 
tional days.** 

He  sent  his  paper  from  the  first  good  stirring 
pictures  of  events.  Bfen  were  delighted  with  his 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  C^ourrellcs,  Vionville,  and 
Gravdotte.  As  an  example,  this  is  what  they  read 
of  the  dimaz  of  the  last-named  struggle.  It  ia  a 
famous  passage: 

**The  long  suauner  6my  was  waning  into  duak,  and  the 
lortoncs  of  the  battle  still  trembled  in  the  >*«>^«>*t. 
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*':^  lo^t  rrMT>'e  of  the  Germans  came  hurr>Mnf;  forward  to 
**  ^  hnnk  of  the  al>yH8.  In  the  lurid  glare  of  the  blazing 
•.  .-ij^  Xhr  (jennan  King  gitxxi  by  the  waysidr  and  gret-ted 
1.  %  »t^wart  PoHHTanians  as  tli<*y  p&H.scd  him.  High  over 
t:  ^  p»il  of  tlic  flniniH,  the  blare  of  the  l)ugl<\s,  and  the  crash  of 
t:*-  cmnnon  nwie  tlie  eager  burst  of  chivring,  a,s  the  w)l<liers 
^■■.*"»rml  tlH'ir  jtovereign'.H  grift  ing,  and  then  followed 
t.v:r  IrAilrrs  down  into  the  fell  depths  of  tlie  terrible  cha.sni. 
Pjt  %tnun  of  the  criHi.^  was  fliekening  sla  we  waited  for  the 
.%mj«>.  in  a  «irt  ot  HptLsm  of  .sombre  silence. 

**l*be  old  King  Mit,  with  bin  back  against  a  wall,  on  a 
Ll-I-W*  (me  end  of  wlii<>h  reste<l  on  a  bn)k(*ii  gun-<*arriage, 
\:^  otlKT  on  a  dead  htirse.  Kitman^k,  with  an  ehilKirate 
A.*4ir:)pti<iK)  of  ctMilneiftJi  whi(*h  his  re.stle.s.sne.HH  lM*Iit*<l,  made 
;  **■•«-«€▼  to  l>e  muling  letteni.     The  n»ll  of  the  cKwie  battle 

•  «ri>*fl  and  d«f|x"mxl  till  the  ver>'  gnuiixl  trt*mbled  lK*neath 
•«  lite  ni^'ht  fell  like  a  pall,  but  the  bla/e  of  the  adjacent 
■  li*-. -Lunation  lit  up  the  anxious  gniup  here  by  the  church- 
jMS^i  «all. 

**T\»e  hoi>fn  of  a  galloping  horM*  rattltnl  on  the  <*au.*ie- 
var.  A  moment  lat(*r  Moltke,  his  face  for  oiH*t*  ((uivering 
M.th  ra>«>tion,  uprang  fn>m  the  Nuldle.  and,  running  tnuanis 
••j^  Kifig,  cnrti  <Hit,  *It  Lh  giMHJ  f<»r  us;  we  have  carri«*<l  the 
;«*ft2*i<in.  aiul  the  virton*  Ls  with  your  Majesty!'  The  King 
••-^rtnl  to  liLi  feet  mith  a  fer\*ent  *(it><l  Ih»  thaiik«*<i!'  and  then 

•  *r*t  into  U'arN.  Bisrnank,  with  a  gn»at  si»:h  of  n*lief, 
rr*a.«b^l  hui  Irttrm  in  the  hollow  of  hi.s  lumd;  and  a  .sinmltane- 
ju*  L'.ilTah  wrkx>m(*<l  the  go«)d  tiding>.** 

Fitr  a  while  the  news  man  driftc^d  alM>ut  but  he  got  in 
tiA^h  with  the  army  again  in  time  ftir  S^lan.  Quite 
^y  cbamY  on  the  nitiniing  of  S'ptemlHT  H  lie  IkmhI 
»:.*-n-  fighting  wa.i  gt>ing  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Meus4\ 
a;.1.  mountetl  by  this  tinu\  be  nxb*  f«>r\\:ird  uitli  bis 
I>itih  comraile,  and  reacbiMl  a  |H)iiit  (^>mman(iiiig  a 
\  0-w  iA  the  Mvne,  just  in  time  to  M*e  the  btst  of  the 
w-rir-*  ut  ravalr>*  rliarg«*H  bv  the  Fn^nch  ('ba>M*urs 
•I'Afri'^'Jc.  I^ater  in  the  day  Forln's  made  the  ac<|uaint- 
a:^c  1*1  the  American  (ieneral  Sberi<lan.      ForlK-a  telU 
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horn  Sheridui  noted  the  rapube  of  the  cmwmeri  m 
they  charged  heedkmg  down  the  ilope  of  Dljr,  doied 
his  glMt»  and  nid  quietly,  **It'«  all  over  with  the 
Ftench  now/*  and  how  the  memberi  of  Wilhefan*s 
staff  shook  his  hand  for  that  word. 

Nest  morning  there  befeU  the  adventurous  writer 
of  fortune  the  most  amaring  of  all  his  strokes  of  luck. 
Before  the  dock  strudc  six  he  had  a  glimpse  of  Bismarck 
in  a  blue  military  doak  and  the  undress  of  a  cuirassier 
regiment*  mounted  on  a  powerful  bay  horse  and  riding 
across  country* 

Where  Bismarck  went  there  was  sure  to  be  news, 
so  Forbes  followed.  Soon  appeared  a  shabby  open 
carriage  without  escort  containing  four  Fkench  oflkerm. 
Yet,  one  of  the  four  Forbes  instantly  raeognised,  his 
face  ^impassive  and  sphinxlike  as  ever,  but  with  its 
lines  drawn  and  deepened  as  if  by  some  spasm.**  It 
was  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  with  Jacob  de  liefde  Forbes 
was  the  only  dvilian  iHio  saw  the  surrender  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  the  interview  with  Bismarck  at 
the  weaver's  cottage. 

It  was  Napoleon  iHio  suggested  that  the  stop  be 
made  at  the  cottage.  ^I  saw  him  turn  round  in  his 
seat  and  heard  the  request  he  made  to  Bismardu  that 
he  be  allowed  to  wait  in  the  cottage  until  he  should  have 
an  interview  with  the  King,**  says  Forbes.  Watch 
in  hand  Forbes  made  notes  of  the  incidents  of  that 
interview: 


**Xwo  chain  were  broo^it  out  in  front  of  the 
by  the  weaver  liviag  on  the  ground  ioor»  the  two 
down  Csciag  the  road  .  .  .  and  the  ent'door  con 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour  bcgaa.    Bismsrrlr  had  cuweitd 
hoMetf  in  conmhanos  with  a  nestttre  and  a  bow  from  the 
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Emperor.  Aii  they  nat,  the  latter  occasionally  smiled  faintly 
ari-1  ma^le  a  remark,  but  plainly  BLsmart^k  was  doing 
=>Mt  of  the  talking,  and  that,  too,  energetically.  From 
sr  poeution  I  could  juAt  hear  the  rough  murmur  of  Bis- 
ir^arrk'i  voice  when  he  occasionally  raised  it;  and  then  he 
«<*uid  strrngthen  the  emphasis  by  the  gesture  of  bringing 
a  Sr^xT  of  the  left  hand  down  on  the  palm  of  the  right.  The 
fti'jklshy-branlrd  weaver  .  .  .  was  all  the  while  overlooking 
!r.e  pAir  frum  a  front  window.  After  they  had  |>arted  I  asked 
\r^  man  mhat  he  had  overheard.  'Nothing,'  said  he. 
'Iliey  ftpoke  in  German  of  which  I  know  but  few  worcis.'  " 

When  BLsmarck  rode  away  the  news  gatherer 
Hatched  Napoleon  IIL  saunter  up  and  dow^  the  cottage 
potato  plot,  limping  slightly  and  smoking  hard.  He 
saw  the  Prussian  cuirassiers  arrive,  and  he  noticed  how 
L^c  Emperor's  fw'c  flushed  for  tlie  first  time  when  two 
ii  thrm  took  their  phwYS  with  drawn  swords  b<*hind 
h^  chair.  He  saw  Bisinan*k  return  in  full  unifonn 
arTMmipanicd  by  Moltke,  to  inform  Na|x>leon  that 
Wilhrlra  artvptcd  the  proiH>se<i  teniis  of  capitulation 
tut  that  he  could  not  S4H*  the  FrtMich  EiniH*ror  until 
tr.^y  ha4l  l>ern  a^-ccjitcnl  by  the  latter.  And  he  saw  the 
Frm<*h  monarch  enter  the  carriage  and  drive  slowly 
t-i  meet  the  ctmquering  Gennan.  He  .saw  their  greeting, 
f.  A  the  interview  within  the  chateau  was  sliarv<i  by 
E,  -ne. 

Yet,  with  all  his  luck  and  his  ability  to  make  "gtMni 
f^  ;»y»"  ^^  ^**  ^^^  ^'^^  Forln's  of  I'lundi  or  of  the 
•:Anni(  Balkan  rides,  nor  even  the  Forlnvn  wlio  smopmI 
mp  rrgiilarly  a  few  niontiis  later  In^fore  Paris.  He  had 
s.  -t  jK  k'amcd,  or  rather  heljHMl  to  invent,  war  ct^rre- 
»;»»n-l*Tj«T  in  the  mcHlern  wnse  of  tlu?  term.  If  lie  had 
L^il  at  his  ctimniand  in  tho^t*  eariv  davs  the  n^nin^'H 
IT^^i  latrf  he  used  he  might  have  S4*tin^l  .such  a  mtii^h 
*jt   *'tcuupa'*  as  would   have  made  every  city   in   tiie 
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world  ring  with  hb  name.  But  he  had  no  money  for 
couriers  or  telegraph  tolla.  Letters  were  posted  with 
a  sort  of  vague  notion  that  somdiow  they  would  get 
to  London.  He  was  still  a  sort  of  joumalistie  tramp, 
promenading  about  with  his  baggage  on  his  back 
much  of  the  time  and  a  tiny  bunch  of  coins  in  his 
pockets. 

After  Sedan  the  German  armies  deployed  into  the 
grand  line  for  the  advance  on  Paris  and  there  came  to 
Forbes  a  letter  which  paralysed  him,  an  order  to  come 
home.  His  editor  actually  expected  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  paper  to  report  the  siqpe.  On  the  third 
day  after  he  had  seen  the  receding  dome  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Forbes  stood  forlorn  and  disconsolate  in  Fleet 
Street  tossing  coppers.    He  had  been  gone  just  six 


As  already  related  he  was  back  with  the  army  in  m 
very  few  days,  this  time  as  the  correspondent  for  the 
Daity  News,  with  an  abundance  of  money  and  the 
most  unrestricted  orders  to  be  enterprising.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  be  enterprising;  he  did  new  things  constantly 
For  weeks  he  lived  on  foreposts  within  easy  range  of  the 
French  cannon  at  Metx.  He  was  **at  home*'  with  a 
regiment  of  Prussian  infantry,  sleeping  on  straw  in  a 
comer  of  a  chateau  drawing  room*  Like  the  war  horsr 
he  sniffed  battles  from  afar.  He  was  the  only  spectator 
of  the  fight  of  Mexieies-les-Metx,  but  still  he  cxmU 
send  only  a  half-column  over  the  wire  to  Londoo,  He 
got  a  flesh  wound  in  the  leg  and  suffered  from  ferer. 
Entering  Metx  even  before  the  capitulation,  he  joinrd 
in  an  informal  fashion  the  sanitary  volunteers.  Gan- 
grene attacked  his  leg  and  had  to  be  burnt  out  witi 
acids,  but  be  carried  a  vinegar  sponge  in  his  mouth  a^ 
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TT.Ana^Tf^l  to  kwp  goinK*  Finally  he  had  to  f^o  to 
F.r.^i.irul   h'jfct   amputation   InH^omo  niKv.ssary. 

Now  hf  1ft  slip  a  grt'at  op|>ort unity.  llvt  saw  the 
*'irrrnil«r  of  Mvtz  an<l  wat<lu'<l  Bazaine  <lrive  away 
fri.tn  the  raiUay  station.  All  ni^'ht  he  wrote  in  his 
r-»m  hut  he  <ii<l  not  hurry  over  the  forty-five  miles  to 
Sxarhru*  k.  It  was  then  that  the  (lerman-American, 
NI^!!«T»  carrie<l  to  Ix)n<lon  tfie  <lespateh,  long  asrril>e<l 
t.>  Ft>rlH*?*»  which  in(lieate<i  tti  Forhes  and  the  others 
mh^t  th«'y  might  have  l)een  doing  all  the  time,  ami 
fri.m  then  on  the  paei*  and  the  comix'tition  quickt-ned. 

During  his  brief  stay  in  I»n<ion,  his  cliief,  Rohin- 
•••n.  !^i(l  to  ForU's:  **As  a  fellow-man  I  say  you  ought 
•.»  lay  up  for  six  months;  iis  a  newj>pa|K»r  manager  I 
» :«^h  >«»u  would  start  ft»r  the  >ifge  of  Paris  tonight." 
H«»  jfc'artitl  and  his  leg  got  well.  Adventures  in  great 
\Arit\v  lM*f<*ll  him  during  the  months  of  the  .sit'k'e.  lie 
••iTan  to  display  his  remarkalile  ahility  as  an  organi/jT. 
"P.^  (JrrmanH  were  In^wildeml  hv  the  unaccountable 
%:^^'il  iiith  nhich  bin  letters  apiM-anij  in  l>)ndon. 

S»  .short  was  the  interval  U'twi^en  tlie  time  ut 
r\r-at4  deMTilntl  and  the  time  of  the  Daily  Sews 
T'\»9T\%  that  one  rival,  et)nclu<ling  Forlx^s  liad  t«'l<*- 
^Aphic  faciliti<*s  d<'nie<l  to  the  oth«T*»,  maile  fi»rma! 
♦  ^•ri. plaint.  Tlic  Chief  of  Staff  i>f  the  ('n>wn  Prin<i' 
f  >A.ii»nv  informt^l  Forbes  of  his  rival's  diNsati^factit)!! 
a.'.d  un4lfr  pn>nnse  of  s<*crtMy  Forbes  disclost-d  hi.«» 
r.^*h«»il  to  the  staff  oHirrr.  Nnm  aft«T  at  a  dinner 
an  fitliivr  a<fUM'<l  the  ct)rrc'»|)oiid<*nt  of  jxist-dating 
!  _f  Irttrr*  and  than  faking  thrir  fn**»hne.ss.  Forbes 
r.  jrfi^  hi%  usual  laughing  rrply  that  he  <'arried  his 
'/■n  private  ^in?  al>out  uith  him,  anii  plar«*il  a 
•*-t  thf'n  and  then*  that  if  a  picie  of  information  Mas 
rv^:i«n<uriitf'ateil   to   him    it    Mould   apfxMr   in    tlu*    /)ci./v 
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ATtfiof  Uie  second  morning  after.  The  oflicer  told  htm 
of  a  movement  of  the  troope  and  at  once  left  the  room. 
When  Forbes  visited  the  military  telegraphic  head* 
quarters  he  found  his  guess  of  the  errand  of  the  officer 
verified;  the  operator  grinned  and  said*  '*No,  I  am 
ordered  to  take  no  message  from  you.  **  Neverthetess 
after  a  few  days  Forbes  handed  the  officer  a  copy  of 
his  paper  of  the  date  stipulated  in  the  bet  and  con- 
taining the  Item  upon  which  the  bet  was  based«  where- 
upon the  officer  stared  and  paid  over  the  stake* 

The  mystery  was  eiplained  by  Forbes  himself  in 
these  terms: 

**iAy  secrrt  was  so  simple  that  I  amasluunedtocqJaia 
it,  yet  with  one  exception  I  had  K  to  mysdf  for  "**»»•>** 
\mien  before  Mets  I  had  done  my  trlegraphing  from  Saar- 
brtlHc«  depositing  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  telegrapb  master 
and  forwarding  mcsasgcB  to  him  from  the  front  against  the 
depocit.  Before  leaving  the  frontier  region  I  learned  that  a 
train  started  in  the  sinall  hours  of  the  morning  from  the 
rear  of  the  German  cordon  on  the  east  side  of  Paris  and 
reached  SsatbrUck  in  about  fifteen  hours.  The  telegraph- 
mstftcT  would  recrive  a  letter  by  thb  train  soon  enough  to 
wire  its  oontrats  to  England  in  time  for  publicatian  in  the 
London  paper  of  the  morning  following.  I  put  a 
able  sum  into  bb  hands  to  meet  the  charge  of  meami 
ing  him,  and  arranged  with  a  local  banker  to  keep  my  credit 
balance  with  the  tdegraph-mavtcr  always  up  to  a  certain 
figure.  E%*efy  r%*ening  a  field-po«t  wagon  started  from  the 
<^rowa  Prince  of  Smxany*M  headquarters  on  the  north  side 
of  PariJi,  picked  up  maiU  at  the  military  poirt-oficea  akmg 
its  route*  and  reached  the  railroad  terminus  at  Lag^y  in 
time  to  connect  with  the  early  morning  post-train  lor  the 
faootier.  At  whate%*er  point  of  nty  section  of  the  environ* 
mcnt  of  Paris  I  might  find  myivlf,  a  military  post-office 
served  by  this  poat-wagon  was  within  reaennsble  distance* 
and  my  letter,  addrnMed  to  the  SaartNlIck  telegrsph- master 
went  jogging  toward  the  frontier  once  every  twenty4o«r 
hours,  with  a  fair  certainty  of  its  contents  being  in  England 
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«:th!ii  twrntv-f«ur  houn  or  thorvabouts  of  the  time  of  its 

Altnost  thirty  years  after  the  war  ForJ^es  wrote 
LU  rival  aiul  friend  ** Billy"  Russell  of  the  prearrange- 
rrirnlj*  hy  wliieh  a  note<i  **.s<mk>p"  was  *'pulle<l  off." 
He  .M-nt  on  in  advanec  complete  details  of  the  arrange- 
n.<-iit*  titr  the  St.  Denis  lK>n)bardn)ent.  ()n  the 
r:.«»nunff  that  it  In^gan  the  Cn>wn  Prince  stcxxl  on  the 
•trpn  of  his  chateau,  and  Forl>es  in  the  dcK)r  of  the 
h«»uv  in  the  groun<ls  used  as  a  telegraph  office.  As 
ti^  fir^t  gun  wiLH  heard  the  Prin<*e  raise<l  his  hand. 
Fv>rl«rs  instantly  sh(>ute<l  to  the  ojHTator  inside,  **(fO 
A*.#-ad***  TIhwm'  two  wonis  alone  were  wired,  hut  full 
4j«-t«&IU  <if  the  fxtAitions  of  the  hatterii-s  and  the  coni- 
;»if-njfnts  of  artillery  ap|K'are<l  in  the  n(K)n  iniition  of 
i:^  Daily  Snr.n  that  same  <hiy.  The  nuitter,  of  course, 
«aji  alrra<ly  in  ty|K*,  hut  <arefully  lo<ked  away  until 
liie  »t>nl  came. 

Ni*w  for  the  storA'  of  two  of  ForU's's  gn^al  feats. 
Ihrt'Uijh  the  winter  of  the  siege  of  Paris  he  n*inaiiied 
At  i\tr  hi*a4i<|uarters  of  the  Crown  Prin(v  of  Saxony 
In  a  small  village  due  mirth  of  the  lM*leaguenMl  city. 
Ih<Tr  Has  kingly  |)omp  at  Versaillrs.  The  village 
;»:i*urr  was  drah  in  contrast  hul  it  had  the  atm(t>phen* 
*4  %^r,  FiirlM-H  nnle  alnuit  thr  lim^s  of  investment  and 
%*w  tJw  d<*|>«>pulation  of  the  eiivinms  of  the  city. 
I>*iring  the  grrat  sortie  he  watchrt]  nith  alert  eyrs.  He 
«uv  the  thirty  civilians  who  had  (Htiue  to  offer  King 
\N  .!h#-lni  the  (Jerman  cn»Hn.  Chri.stmiLS  pitAMnl,  thr 
^■•rrihanlmrnt  pilttl  the  ualUof  St.  Denis  in  ruins,  and 
At  Lx^t  on  the  evening  of  Jiumary  4S,  while  the  ln-iid- 
*^  *jLr\rT%  staff  vkm*  asvmhlol  in  the  dra\%ing-nM>m  of 
!;.#•  chAt«*au  of  th«*C*ro\%ii  Prin<*<%  an  onh*rly  hrought 
in  a  triegram  fmm  thr   Km|K*ror.    It  announcn-d  thiil 
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two  hours  before  Count  Bismardc  and  M*  Jules  Pavre 
had  set  their  hands  to  a  oonventioo  in  terms  of  which 
an  armistice  to  last  twenty«one  hours  already  had  come 
into  effect* 

The  correspondents  nerved  themselves  to  a  desper- 
ate venture.  The  capitulatkm  was  imminent.  The 
reporters  watched  each  other  suspiciously.  How  to 
get  into  Paris;  how  to  be  the  very  Srst  to  enter  the 
city;  how  to  get  out  of  the  dty  with  the  news,  and  how 
to  get  the  news  to  their  papers  —  these  were  their 
problems.  The  world  was  on  tiptoe  for  tidings  from 
the  inside  of  the  plight  of  Paris.  The  balloon  post 
and  the  carrier  pigeons  had  come  far  short  of  telling  the 
world  the  detaib  of  the  awful  experiences  of  the 
besieged  city. 

Henry  Labouchere  told  how  Porbes  startled  them* 
^ quite  as  much  as  Priday  did  Robinion  Crusoe,** 
when  he  suddenly  appeared  from  without  the  walls. 
They  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm,  **for  he  had 
English  napoleons  m  one  podcet  and  some  slices  of 
ham  in  another.  ** 

His  German  friends  shook  their  heads  and  took 
pathetic  leave  of  him  when  he  announced  his  intention 
to  try  for  Paris.  There  were  fifty  oorrespondenta 
waiting  on  the  VerMuUes  side  to  enter  the  dty.  Porbrs 
planned  to  get  in  by  the  north  through  St*  Denis.  He 
was  dressed  so  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
hated  Germans  as  he  cantered  along  a  road  crowded 
with  Prenchmea.  He  came  to  the  Porte  de  la  ChapeOe 
and  found  a  dosed  gate  and  the  drawbridge  up.  No- 
body knew  when  the  gate  would  open;  he  waited  a 
half-hour  in  a  big  crowd,  and  moved  on  to  the  next 
gate  whero  he  found  gendarmes  riamtning  pasws 
Said    Porbes:  '*I    rode   on    slowly,    kioking   straight 
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**'tmet'n  my  h<>r4<»*s  ours,  and  somehow  nolxxly  stoppe<l 
•?  *•.  '*  Ju*<t  in.sidi*  he  had  a  narn)w  escajx?.  A  train 
«-n  thfT  ('inrture  Riiilway  came  puffing  along,  just  a.s 
^n  o'Tirrr  startt^l  forward  to  halt  him.  lie  encourag(*<l 
r  :<  hor>e  to  indulge  in  ra|K*rs.  The  officer  clearly 
!.jk»^l  a  gtHnl  hors<s  and  ere  he  forgot  his  admiration 

•  4  t!:r  animal  and  remcmlK're<l  his  duty  of  interce|>- 
•.:  'R,  FoHm*^  was  over  the  liridge.  lie  was  inside,  and 
:i.*i-!f  lie  rt*nuiin<Nl  for  eighte<'n  hours. 

Hm  htirri<*tl  invc.^tigation  of  the  misery  and  the 
h*Ti»i^m  of  Paris  gave  the  world  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  .stories  a  <laily  ncwspa|K»r  ever  printt*d.  In 
hi*  l<»ng  ^le'^fmtch  he  said: 

"Thrrr  nr<*<lf<l  no  utMitrnrxs  to  <liMYrn  to  what  a  plight 
/  h  iTi^ry  nuM'Ty  «»hc  had  In^n  rfMlu<i^l  iM'fore  hhc  had 
^•*»*;»:Kt  h^T^'lf  to  riidure  the  humiliation  of  surn*nil«T. 
7  Mit  nvht  sho  y^nA  alone  uith  her  >;rirf  and  Iht  hiinjrer;  not 
■.-  •;!  th«*  niorT»>w  eaiiie  the  relirf  and  e*»nM)]ation  which  the 
•%rT-:'athy  of  Britain  m)  promptly  forwardi'd  to  the  capital 
*4  U**»  aily  with  nhoni  she  had  endiin^l  the  hardships  and 
rxr^.^1  th«»  *u<'<^'>M»s  of  the  Oiniran  War.  Wan.  starvnt 
r.*,tm%  cr»"pt  hy  on  the  unlit  hoult-vards.  In-fore  and  si  nee 
•r.<  i»%r^\r  nt  luxury  and  sU^'k  al!lueno».  No  rnfcs  in\ite<l 
•'#^  pn>m«*nad«T  with  hrilliant  splrndour  of  illumination  and 
^at  •h  la\  i*hne%^  of  <i(N^»ratioii,  for  thrn'  \\en*  no  promenaders 

•  >  rr,*;«r,  no  furl  to  furni*«h  ^m>,  no  dainty  viands  wherewith 
♦o  tr.«  k  out  the  plute^LiHH  ^^indoM^ 

**  I  h**  jr.ii«-ty,  the  profusion,  and  thf  sinfulnesH  of  the 
V^r-%  »hj«h  one  ha<l  known  in  tlir  S«Tiind  Kmpin*  Days  had 
r>*^    pU'-r    to    <|ui<'t,    un<*omplaiiiinvr    d«j<'<tion.    \n    uttrr 

•  --7  l^t:«»n,  to  a  «h*<i»runi  at  (»n«*i*  In-autiful.  start liriij  ami  sjut. 
I  r*^  L-»trU  wrre  all  h«>spitaU.  The  K«tl  <'n»-s  fLi*^  tloatcii 
f*  'Ti  almost  r\rr\*  houM?  ,  .  .  hand.ik'cd  cripplr.H  lim(M-ii 
k   f;/  the  *trwtA,  and  thr  <»nlv  tr.it!i«*  was  furninlH^l  hv  thr 

♦»r'i.!f.aM#'  pHKi'-^-Nion  of  fun«'rals. 
"I   h^i   hnMU'ht    in.   stoN*fit   in   a   »all«-t   «»n   my   hark, 
five  {MHjnds  of  ham.     Thf  ^r^rvants  «>f  tf»«»  pla<*e  wh«*re 
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I  tUgred  pot  the  meftt  oo  •  dkh  with  •  cover  cfwtr  H. 
ahowed  H  up  and  down  the  Roe  do  Paoboorg  St.  H 
at  o  carioeit7»  charging  a  aoo  for  lifttng  the  cover.** 

Hie  eiory  in  hand  Forbea  faced  hie  next  pfoblem  — 
to  get  out  of  the  city  and  reach  the  end  of  n  wire. 
People  told  him  he  moet  have  his  paasport  viaM  at  the 
Bmbaaqr,  then  get  n  permit  from  the  Pkefectore  of 
Policef  and  finally  undertake  the  petting  of  all  the 
Pruaiian  lines.  He  got  the  viaM  paaqxirt«  and  left 
the  reat  to  luck.  At  the  Vincennea  Gate  he  looked 
innocently  about  him  and  began  to  whistle  as  he 
net  o  coffdoo  of  soldiers,  and  the  instant  he  was  out* 
side  he  broke  into  o  full  trot  through  the  suborfia. 
Ever  lucky,  he  met  at  the  forepost  line  an  officer  whom 
he  knew,  and  he  was  paused  through  in  qiite  of  the 
orders  to  turn  back  all  who  came  from  Paria.  The  way 
waa  dear.  Now  for  the  ride  of  twenty  miles  to  catch 
the  train  at  Legny  for  the  frontier. 

The  ride  almost  cost  the  life  of  his  horse.  He 
found  the  roads  in  bad  order,  kmg  neglected  as  thqr 
had  been,  and  much  aoored  by  the  trenches  of  botk 
anniea.  One  shoe  after  another  waa  torn  faom  the 
hoofs  of  the  laboring  animal.  He  was  dead  beat 
Porbea  galloped  to  the  station  barely  in  time  to 
sign  him  to  the  care  of  a  German  cavalryman  and 
swing  aboard  the  train.  He  was  trusting  no  poet 
service  for  this  coup. 

The  following  monung  about  two  he  was 
Pkmnre  and  in  Carlsruhe  where  he  knew  there 
all-night  tdcgraph  office.  Por  eight  hours  he 
mained  there,  supervising  the  work  of  the  girls  who 
had  the  night  shif L  The  instant  the  nmtage  waa  gooe 
he  went  aboard  the  train  again,  and  forty  hours  after 
he  had  left  Paris  he  was  bade  in  the  city. 
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Two   corrcHpcmdent.s   who  had    just    managcnl    to 

•  riirslo  into  the  capital  from  Versailles  chafTe<l  him 
c-^iri^Hlerahly,  but  a  few  <lays  later  when  he  saw  them 
At»M>r)>e<l  in  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Sews  they  had  nothing 

t«>  !UIV. 

Hr  ATortHl  again,  although  In^aten  a  few  hours  hy 
Ri^^II,  when  the  Gennan  tnK)ps  ma<K»  their  formal 
er.tr^'  into  the  city  on  March  1,  1871.  The  Times 
•;w^ial  imw  the  I^)ngehamp  review  and   then  left  hy 

•  f.artere<l  train  for  Calais.  But  ForlM\s  was  not 
*i^Atrn  ver>'  hadly.     His  stor>*  was  in  the  M'f'ond  e<lition 

•  f  Xhr  Daily  Sews,  S4*ning  on  the  strtvts  at  ei^dit  that 
••^•niing.  For  years  jK^ople  insistnl  that  ForU^s  .stole 
a  nde.  di^glliMNl  as  a  fireman,  on  The  Times  >|M^ial 
♦*t;n.  Far  more  s^'vere  was  the  strain  to  whirh  he  was 
• -*.j«H*ti*fl.  for  the  Daily  Sews  had   no  influeiuv   witli 

•  <•  Dini'torale  for  a  .sfMH'ial.  Forhes  did  without 
« .-  h   fa4Mliti(*s. 

He  witnevM^I  the  review  at  I^on^rhamp  and  in  the 

•  "Kanip  Klyse<*s  lie  was  addrevM^l  l»y  tlu»  Crown  I*rinf*e 
{  Satonv  at  the  head  of  his  staff.     The  it)c-id(*nt   was 

-  ^u^ni  an<l  a  party  of  FrrnclniH-n  attarkrd  him  the 
".**ant  he  U*ft  the  pn^tiftioii  of  tlu»  (terman  troojis. 
Z'..r  itiAu-v  rescued  him  at  the  pnint  of  the  hayoin»t. 
?  .t  half  of  his  gri^alMiat  was  ti»ru  fn»!n  him  and 
k  Hi?  mith  it  had  gniu»  his  notelMH»k.  That  mrant 
■  ^  kisA  of  two  columns  of  c«»py.  In  a  twinkling  thi' 
••^^••tlv    Ixfame    comt*<lv.     Lurk     (»n<*e     more.      Into 

•  '^  \HAuy*  station  rusli«*«l  a  riti/rn  w  ith  tin'  missing  n<»te- 
■••■k.  calling  h)udly   that    ht*n»  was   tin*  evidt-mf   that 

.  ^  rf|>orter  Wius  a  spy.     Sa\  s  Forln's:  **Ifis  fa<x'  was 

t  •••;dv  mhen  in  niv  gla<lnt'ss  I  ofTrri-d  him  a  n*uanl." 

\  inaifistrate  examin«*tl  his  <*n'd«'ntials  and  lilH-ratcMJ 

While   in    the    home  of   the   nuigistrale's   M>ter 
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wsohtng  away  the  sUins  of  the  mob*!  ioii^iiieH»  the 
throngi  raged  outside.  The  lister  led  him  to  a  quiet 
side  alley.  Forbes  repaid  her  on  the  spot  for  her 
goodness.  Her  brother  was  entitled  to  a  good  salar>\ 
but  for  six  months  not  a  franc  has  been  paid  and  they 
were  almost  starving,  Forbes  was  an  arrrrdited  sub- 
almoner,  and  was  able  in  a  few  minutes  to  have  a 
hamper  of  food  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  friends 
in  need. 

It  was  now  hi|^  time  to  be  off  for  England.  He  had 
waiting  a  dog-cart  with  a  stout  horse.  The  ride  through 
the  dty  was  not  very  safe  but  he  reached  the  St  Denis 
gate,  and  once  outside  he  lashed  the  animal  and 
covered  the  twelve  miles  to  Margency  at  good  speed. 
Thence  he  was  permitted  for  once  to  wire  a  fairly  Umg 
message  to  London. 

But  this  was  not  enough;  he  was  going  on  himself, 
so  he  hurried  back  to  St.  Denis  and  caught  the  regular 
Calais  train.  Every  moment  of  the  journey  he 
wrote  at  feverish  speed.  In  the  early  morning  he  was 
in  the  English  capital.  When  the  Dot/y  Sewt  special 
edition  was  out,  and  the  boys  were  crying  it  on  the 
streets,  the  weary  correspondent  went  into  the  room 
of  the  editor-in-chief  to  sleep. 

Some  hours  later  he  woke  to  find  the  manager  and 
his  staff  standing  over  him  and  considerably  concerned 
as  to  his  condition.  He  was  stretched  on  the  floor  with 
the  bulky  London  Directory  under  his  head  for  a  pil- 
low. His  clothing  still  bore  the  marks  of  his  scuflfe 
with  the  Paris  mob.  Nevertheleai  he  started  back  thai 
same  evening. 

The  final  exploit  of  that  period  was  achieved  at 
the  do9t  id  the  C^onunune.  France  had  been  at  war 
with  her  own  capital,  and  the  second  siege  of  the  city 
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WMS  iwnUiUi  more  torrihle  than  the  first.  Forbes  was 
hAfil  at  work  in  I/)n<lon  on  his  first  htntk.  His  con* 
tr*-^  with  his  publishers  and  his  clrsire  to  s<h?  his  story 
•n  {wnnanent  form  enable<l  liim  for  two  months  to 
f...M  out  au«'iinst  the  im|K)rtunities  of  the  maiia^'er  of 
th^  Ihtily  AVir.f.  At  last  <m  the  aftermnin  of  May 
19.  IHTl,  by  writing  and  revising  ten  and  twelve  hours 
A  day,  Forlxw  fini.she<l  his  bcn^k,  an<l  that  same  eve- 
R-fOf  he  was  a  pa^MMi^er  in  the  Continental  Mail  for 
F*n% 

When  he  undertook  to  enter  the  d(»vote<l  eitv  he  was 
t»>*r  tum<*tl  bark.  Fon'ipiers  wrre  .supfM)s«»<l  to  In* 
i!  rt'i-tmjf  the  Commune's  defense,  so  wo  more  foreipiers 
%».f»i!il  ent«'r  Paris.  The  gendarmes  and  the  rnmmi^sarirs 

•  •f  j>i»h<^  made  no  ditTfn*nre  in  the  rase  of  a  nrw^pajxT 

•  An.  F(>rJ>es  sj^'nt  a  ni^ht  in  a  hay-luft  nrar  St. 
iK-nU,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  ^1  lie  t<Mik  the 
«a«:i>n  niad  and  walk<*<l  into  Paris  wilh<nit  hiiidran<v. 
What  *as  pmbably  the  last   jHTnnt    is*«ur<i   to  a  eorre- 

•  ;»»ndent  to  p)  every whrre  and  si»<*  evt-rythinij  was 
^-\rii  to  him.  Now  he  <iid  his  work  undrr  far  worse 
-^■ndition*  than  thoM*  of  battle.  Tht*  Commune  was 
A'::-.«*«it  cni^h***!  by  the  army  undrr  Ma<*Mah(>n.  All 
«aji  um^rtainty  and  turmoil.  Bullets  <\'imt*  from 
•^Af.  fn^nt  and  flanks.     Timt^-fuM*  .shrlls  wrrr  bursting? 

n  »hitr  pufTi  all  over  thr  <-ity.  Intriralr  barricaiirs 
*'-*kr«l    the    strei'ts.     Thr    fM-rmit    after    all     was    of 

11*^  hor%e  *hirh  he  had  hft  <Mmifnrtablv  st:iblr<i 
«h*^  tiie  annistire  Im'^mu  hail  Imimi  HMjuisitionrd  by 
•'•r  PanMans.  From  th«'  stablr  Fnrb«*N  \\ci\\  to  tlir 
Wat  Mini^trj*  of  tlir  Commune,  wIhti'  \ir  found  thf 
fi.Tioii*  I)ombr«>\\«»ki,  thr  last  of  tlu*  m.iMv  i^t-nrral- 
:•••••»««,  «lio  had  Ihi^ii  in  rommaud  ft»r  about  a  dav  aii<i 
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a  half.  Shelb  were  dropping  in  the  street  and  strildiig 
the  house  itself.  The  press  man  mounted  to  the 
observatory  on  the  roof  and  at  onoe  came  under  fire* 
Mcssmgtiri  were  hurrying  to  the  commander  asking 
for  help  for  various  points  in  the  city,  and  Dombrow* 
ski  left  the  chatrati  on  a  diarger  with  Forbes  tramping 
at  his  heels.  As  he  watched  the  rushes  and  stampedes 
of  the  almost  hand«to-hand  fightiog  the  adventurous 
Englishman  lost  sight  of  the  generalissimo,  and  soon 
after  heard  that  Dombrowski  had  been  kiDed. 

Aknost  wandering  about  the  city  Forbes  realised 
that  the  supreme  hour  had  come  at  last  Clearly  the 
Commune  was  dying,  but  dying  hard,  *'with  dripping 
fangs  and  every  Mood-daw  protruded/*  At  mid* 
night  the  correqxmdent  heard  shouts:  ^'We  are  sur> 
rounded.  The  Versaillists  are  pouring  into  the  dty .  ** 
A  panic  b^gan.  Arms  were  thrown  aside,  soldiers 
and  many  officers  ran  at  top  speeds  Sometimes  men 
fired  away  indiscriminatdy  and  dubbed  their  guns 
at  one  another.  At  one  time  that  night,  in  the  general 
distraction  and  through  his  ignorance  of  that  part 
of  Paris,  Forbes  had  no  notion  of  where,  he  was  or 
whither  the  stream  of  fugitives  was  bearing  him. 
The  first  flicker  of  the  dawn  found  him  on  the  Flare 
du  Roi  de  Rome,  alone  in  a  dense  fog.  He  went  to  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  field  bat- 
tery which  was  sweeping  the  street. 

By  devious  paths  Forbes  made  his  way  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  Here  barricades  were  being  constructed 
of  mattresses,  furniture,  cabs  and  omnibuses.  A  soldier 
ordered  Forbes  to  go  to  work  or  to  stand  up  and  be 
shot.  He  rectified  the  omissioo  of  an  embrasure  in  the 
barricade,  his  work  was  approved,  and  he  was  allowed 

todeDart.    At  the  Boulevard  Uaussmann  he  fouad 
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rn»««l<  of  C^ommunists  on  each  side  of  the  street  and 
thr  VrrNailli.sts  in  position  a  thousand  yards  away 
raining  riHc»  bullets  down  the  open  space  l>etween  the 
rtiiwds.  Hie  Kn^lishman  ran  across.  A  bullet  passed 
thrtiu>:h  his  coat-tail  and  perforated  a  tobacco  pouch 
in  the  pcK*ket.  He  purchase<l  breakfast  and  wrote 
f«r  tmo  hours.  Then  as  he  hca(le<l  for  the  (tare  du 
N«»nl  a  bullet  pierced  his  hat  and  a  shell  splinter 
»H/zr<l  by  clojM'ly  enough  to  blow  aside  his  beard. 
T:.r  railmay  employee  whom  he  hinnl  to  walk  through 
*Kr  railway  tunnel  with  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  friend 
!n  St.  I>enis  for  forwarding,  dcparte<l  whistling  cheer- 
f  J!y,  but  ForlK»s  nrvcr  saw  or  heard  of  him  again. 

Rf't liming,  ForlK\H  watchc<l  from  safe  d(H)rways  the 
•♦.Mfhers  lM*ing  carricti  to  the  hosiiitals  at  the  rate 

•  ■f  one  a  minute.  Fnxlcric  Villicrs  tells  how,  many 
\rAm  after  the  French  Republic  was  established,  he 
v.1.4  Af^ated  in  a  cafe  in   Paris  when   an   Knglishman 

•  '\i»m  he  chanctnl  to  inc^'t  toM  him  how  Forln^s  had 
KA\r%i  his  life  during  thfse  p<Tilc)u.s  hours  of  the  end  of 
tKe  (\immune.  At  this  time  cxMurnHl  the  adventure 
«Ki*h  a  re<x'nt  writer  uimju  the  history  of  the  ncws- 
;»t(irr  dt'^'lan-s  **nuist  stand  on  tlie  summit  of  all  the 
Kurbnmdth  dangi*rs  of  a  corrc.siMindcnt.*'  Forln^s 
:..:i.%flf  desM'rilKHl  the  situation  thus: 

**  Whrn  I  rra<-h«*<l  the  I']a<t\  in  thr  cfiitrr  of  which  wtnndH 

•.^^  C'hijnh   of   Notrr   Dariir   dr   l>on'tte,    I    fouml    niVM-lf 

•■•i-i^  an  extraonlinarj'  trianirlt*  of  harric-adrH.     Thrn*  wan 

a  \tAm«  Miie  am»^<  th«*  rnd  of  tlio  Riio  St.  lji7An\  nnntluT 

^-^•^  thr  rtid  of  the  Rui»  I^»n-ttr.  aiul  a  thinl  lM*t\%<i-n  the 

•  f.'in  h  mt%t\  in  fnint  of  tin*  l*]a<^*  liKtkiii^  intotho  Ku**  (  hut- 
^-Asfiiti.  Th<*  |>rf uliarity  of  thr  arraiik'«nirnt  coTi-^istiil  in 
•:  .s  that  r»<  h  of  tl»«*^'  barri«ad«"«*  <t>uld  Ik*  rith<T  rntihw^il 
■<  tAk«-n  in  rrvrrM»  by  firr  din*<*ttil  aKain>t  th«*  <»tlifni.  mi 
•^At  U***  <Wrnd«T*  nrrr  rxjHi^injf  thrniM'lvrn  ti>  firr  from 
'h'k  ar.d  rrar,  tm  »«-ll  n."*  fnun  front 
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l^p  cmme  Uie  officer  in  commaiKl,  and  ordered 
Forbes  to  pick  up  the  musket  of  m  man  who  had  just 
been  killed,  and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  barricades. 
The  correspondent  refused,  affirming  himsdf  a  foreigner 
and  a  neutral.  The  officer  instantly  ordered  that  he 
make  his  option  between  obedience  and  exmitJoii. 
The  press  man  laughed,  having  no  idea  that  the  soldier 
was  serious.  But  the  officer  merely  called  to  four  of 
his  command,  Forbes  was  stood  up  against  the  church 
wall,  and  the  four  paced  off  the  distance  and  oon- 
stituted  themselves  a  firing  party.  Just  in  the  nidc 
of  time  a  rush  of  the  VersailUsts  over  the  Rue  St. 
Lasare  barricade  took  place.  The  defenders  pre- 
cipitatdy  evacuated  the  triangle,  and  the  firing  party 
went  with  them. 

But  the  regulars  in  a  twinkling  seised  Forbes* 
who  had  been  glad  indeed  to  get  away  from  the  Com* 
munards.  The  weapon  was  in  his  hands.  Cleariy 
he  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  barricade.  Tbe 
bewildered  correspondent  was  again  stuc4c  up  against 
the  church  wall.  He  had  escaped  shooting  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communards  apparently  only  to  be  shot 
by  the  Versaillists.  He  proteited  with  all  his  might. 
The  **people  in  the  red  breeches**  were  about  to  end 
his  career  when  he  saw  a  superior  officer  and  appealed 
to  him.  The  officer  inspected  his  thumbs  and  fore* 
fingers.  They  were  dean.  The  chassepot  then  m 
use  always  threw  a  spit  of  blade  powder  on  the  hand 
from  the  breech  for  every  shot  fired.  These  stains 
were  the  brand  of  the  Communard.  Forbes  was 
free.  But  had  he  fired  one  shot  to  save  his  life  on  the 
first  occasion  he  would  have  lost  his  life  on  the  second! 

Not  a  scrap  of  news  had  Forbes  or  any  of  his  com* 
petttofs  been  able  to  get  out  of  Paris.    They 
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•  n  tl'itv  at  the  death  of  the  Omirnune,  hut  tlieir 
;.-.  »f«-s^ional    purp<>?»es    were    unattaiiu'tl.     They    were 

•  •k  with  nnviVty.  Several  tried  to  leave  the  city. 
<►:.♦•  *:!.'%  <lrn(>uiH*e<l  as  a  spy  and  narrowly  ml.sse<l 
•^•;r.^  .shot.  F(>rlM\s  saw  the  TuiltTies  burnirif^.  The 
I^»uvrr  mils  in  dan^rr.  Then  he  devised  a  s<-henie 
»L*«h  workt^i.  I>)rd  Lyons  had  p)ne  to  Versailles. 
r  f  the  Sn^nd  S^tTetary,  England's  representative 
:ri  pAriH,  went  Forln's  asking  for  something  to  carry 
t'l  Vtrr'wiilles.  Warne<l  that  two  messengers  had  lK*en 
f.rrtl  \i\^»n  and  turned  hark,  he  insisted,  and  was 
'  *rT.;^h#il    with    a    hig   ofIi<iaI    envelope   addresscnl    to 

Ht-r  Maj<*sty,  the  Queen  of  England/* 
\%  \u*  went  on  his  wav  his  half-starve^l  hors<'  fell 
ar.d  thr  rom*>|Mindcnt's  ankle  was  di.sl(H*ate<i.  SoMiiTS 
;-.!•: •r^'d  him  into  a  eaharet.  He  paid  for  wine,  and 
»  j.%  hft#»il  to  the  saddle  and  allowe<l  to  pHM'tM^l.  But 
A*  tl.f  g.ite  he  was  stnp|MMl  by  a  <H)Iunrl  who  would 
•^-'^vTii/e  nothing  hut  a  |MTmit  from  Marshal  Mac- 
M.*;.i»n.  The  colonel  was  s4»nt  away  prrMMitly  and 
l  •r**'-%  addrf^Mtl  hiuiM'lf  to  a  major  who  wore  the 
i  r:n.»-an  nuNlal.  The  wily  press  man  <l\\flt  Ufxni  the 
"•  f:.ra«l«'Hhip  of  thi»  Eiiirlish  and  Fn»n<h  troo|)s  in  tlie 
!r»r.<h#^  l>«'fore  St'hastiipol.  The  old  soldirr  hwikt'd 
^••••jt  rautiously.  He  listent'il  to  the  ph-a  iif  the 
"  'iT\<T  of  the  Quet*n  whoM"  d«*<-oration  he  wore.  Wilh- 
*' A  ^jit-aking  a  won!  he  pointe<l  over  his  shoulder 
A.'.d  ForU*n  was  off  throuk'h  the  gat«»  and  s<H)n  in  a 
r:-»«r»'  for  ViTs^iilles.  I)i|)lomatie  FopIm'nI 
llir  d<*spat<'h«*s  }M'Tr  <luly  handt*d  to  the  First 
tafv  and  FofIh's  Ixiltetl  a  morvl  at  food.  Then 
•^  mA%  awav,  on  wln^els,  of  eotirs**,  hv  a  <  ireuilous 
'■■j*r»  to  St.  DiMiis  am!  the  rail\%av.  All  th«'  wav  to 
I>-r.d<'n   \yc  morkecl   hard    in   triiin   and   l>oat.     On    the 
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mify  momiiig  of  ThunKUy,  Mmy  25,  lie  arrived  with  his 
big  budget  of  thrilling  news*  Ncsct  day  he  was  back 
in  Paris*  but  all  virtually  was  over.  After  one  wedc  of 
fighting  MacMahon  was  master  of  the  dty. 

The  next  great  war  to  which  Aidiibald  Forbes  went 
for  his  paper  was  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict  of  1877, 
althott^  in  the  meantime  he  was  not  idle.  In  1874 
he  spent  ei^t  months  in  the  Tirhoot  district  in  Bengal 
in  the  famine  times  and  came  home  invalided  by 
sunstroke.  Then  he  followed  Prinoe  Alfonso  from 
.  Hadrid  to  Navarre  in  pursuit  of  the  Carlists.  making 
in  all  three  campaigns  in  ^h^  Peninsula.  Once  more 
India  called  him;  he  went  there  with  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales  in  187A.    Next  the  Balkans. 

But  the  first  season  in  southeastern  Europe  was 
given*  not  to  the  tremendous  strugi^  of  1877  and 
1878»  but  to  the  Servian  campaign  of  187fi.  The 
worU  was  not  greatly  interested  in  that  little  war,  but, 
comparatively  unimportant  as  the  fighting  was.  it 
gave  Forbes  the  opportunity  to  adiieve  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  feats  of  enterprise  and  endurance. 

Servia  was  making  war  against  her  Turkish  sna»- 
rain.  For  three  months  at  Deligrad,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  faom  Belgrade,  General  Tchemaieff •  with 
his  Russian  volunteers  and  rough  Servian  leviea, 
faced  the  Turkish  army  of  Abdul  Kcrim  Pksha.  The 
life  of  the  correspondent  with  the  Servians  was  aimoet 
comically  squalid.  The  headquarters  was  a  rained 
school-house.  The  staff  lived  in  holes  dug  out  of 
^  the  ground  and  thatched  over  with  reeds.    The  news 

men  lay  on  the  ground  about  a  great  fire  which 
occasionally  burned  the  roof  over  their  heads.  Fkwd- 
eric  Villiera*  the  artist-correspondent,  also  was  at  the 
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front,   and    he   hnn  left  an   amusing   portrait  of  the 
F'tU*ji  whom  he  then  met  for  the  first  time.  **Begin- 
u>,\n  to  iiketrh   a  motley  group  of  men   in  Turkish 
tn»uM.T*,  zouave  jackets  profusely  braided,  with  yat- 
a«:hans  and   knives  stuck   in   the  capacious   pockets 
uf  their  belts,  I  saw  a  figure  towering  above  the  crowd 
0^  men  and  women  on  the  siclewalk,"  says  Villiers. 
**The  indivichial  wore  a  Tarn  O'Shanter  cap,  had  a 
friAT-niot    pi|>e   in   his   mouth   and   sauntered    firmly 
t}jn>ugh  the  crowd  of  |M'ju>antry,  always  steadily  keep- 
in/  his  course.     The  |KH)pU»  seemed   instinctively   to 
D.Ae  way  for  him,  and  though  his  stature  and  suit  of 
<<uK-t    S<x>tch   twee<l   nuide   hini   a  conspicuous   figure 
st<&nding  boldly  out  from  the  gaudy  and  butvaneer- 
..ke  j>ers4ins  around,  he  was  not  looked  u]H)n  by  tlie 
I'-^'Mkniry   with  any  suri)riM'.     They  all  ap}H*ared  to 
r^ve   been   familiar   witli   him   for  vears.     To  me  he 
»As    the    o<ldej»t,    out-of-the-way    IcNiking    individual 
in   that    market -|)lace.     *Why,    he    must    lie    ForlH*s,* 
I  Mid   to  mvM'If. "     Ancl  Villiers  pn»?»entcd  his   letter 
uf  tntnjducticm,  and  forthwith  their  frieruUhip  iK'gan. 
TIjc  final  conflict  of  the  war  la^tetl  s<'veral  hours. 
TLe  Servians  behavcnl  ni)ne  tmi  well  an<l  were  badly 
JjiTAtrn.     At  the  close  ForlK\s  rmle  throuf^h  the  belt  of 
I  jrkL%h  akinnishers  to  exajH'  InMiig  cut  off.     Servia 
«  AS  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks.      Ix*t  the  corresi)ondent 
relate  ilie  stor>'  of  his  coup  in  his  own  graphic*  style: 

**At  five  in  thr  aftrnuMXi.  ^h«'n  I  n«h'  awiiv  fnmi  the 
^•Aiuiir  fault  of  Drli^tul.  nioro  than  \M)  niilrs  lay  )M'lw(^*a 
=^  axid  my  pciint,  th«*  trlr^^raph  otfx'i*  at  S^iiiliii,  th<*  IIurl^'u• 
TAii  Urmn  on  the  oth«r  suir  of  thf  Save  fn»in  HiI^t.hIo.  I 
t.^1  an  <»nW  for  |Mft.nt-li<)r^'H  alon^  thr  n».ui.  and  ^:illt>)M*ti 
txfl  for  Famtrhin,  thr  nian^t  j  >•»'»!  station.  \\  h«-n  I 
f  i.  iit^TT  thr  |M»*»tniastrr  IumI  horM^n.  l>ut  no  vt-liitlr.  .  .  . 
I  r*p  ^rrvijm  pu«t-na^4  wm*  not   .Kiultllr-horM-n.   hut   sharp 
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ipim  and  the  handling  of  an  old  dragoon  might  be  relied  on 
to  make  them  travel  somehow.  All  night  l<ing  I  rode  that 
weaiy  journey,  changing  horaet  every  fifteen  miles,  and 
forcing  the  vile  brutea  along  at  the  bent  of  their  speed. 
Soon  after  noon  of  the  following  d^y,  aore  from  head  to  fool« 
I  was  datiering  over  the  stone  of  the  Belgrade  main  street. 
The  field  telegraph  wires  had  conveyed  but  a  curt,  frag- 
mentary mtimation  of  disaster;  and  all  Belgrade,  feverish 
tor  further  news,  rushed  out  bto  the  street  as  I  powdered 
along. 

**  But  I  had  ridden  hard  all  night  not  to  gossip  in  Belgrade 
but  to  get  to  the  Semlin  telegraph  wire,  and  I  never  drew 
rein  until  I  reached  the  ferry.  At  Semlin,  one  long  drink 
of  beer,  and  then  to  the  task  of  writing  hour  after  boor 
against  time  the  tidings  which  I  carried  down  oountfy. 
.\fter  I  had  written  my  story  and  put  it  on  the  wires,  I  Uy 
down  in  my  clothes  and  slept  twenty  houn  without  90  much 
as  turning.  •  •  I  had  seen  a  battle  that  lasted  six  hours, 
ridden  140  miles,  and  written  to  the  Dailif  A'cim  a  tde* 
graphic  message  four  columns  long  —  all  in  the  space  of 
hours.'* 


When  the  conflict  between  Ruaaia  and  Turkey 
summoned  Forbes  war  correspondence  was  mming 
to  iU  golden  prime.  Editors,  publishen  and  news 
gatherera  were  straining  every  nerve  and  inventiQg  all 
manner  of  devices  to  get  the  news  and  to  be  first  at  the 
telegraph  key.  Both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
the  great  dailies  resolved  to  put  forth  their  utmoat 
powcra  of  organization  for  the  apeedy  transmission  of 
tidings*  And  the  men  at  the  front  were  accorded 
facilities  which  rarely  have  been  granted  since.  There 
was  to  be  no  field  censorship;  cormpondenta  were 
put  on  honor  **not  to  reveal  impend  mg  movements, 
concentrations  and  intentions.'*  Otherwise  they  were 
permitted  to  write  and  send  what  they  choae*  but 
each  had  to  send  a  file  of  his  paper  to  headquarterm. 
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*^an<l  a  jx)lyj;I(>t  officer  was  apj)<>int<Hl  to  read  all 
t:.«iv  nrwHpa|KTH  and  to  l)e  down  ujKm  the  re|>orter» 
if  th«*y  tran«>jrrevse<l  what  he  considered  fair  cx)nnnent." 
T!i«-y  tlw^n  w<Te  wanie<l.  and  in  case  of  ^'rave  offense 
t:^  y  wen*  ex{H»lle<l.  Each  eorres|H)ndent  was  nuinheretl, 
AT.d  in  a4l<lition  at  the  oiitsi't  they  carried  hi^  brass 
•.aiV»*?i  on  their  annn.  But  the  Frenrh  notion  of  the 
rl*:;»-xs  of  things  conid  not  stand  this  nietlKHJ  of 
d*-^:#rnatit»n,  **M)  at  the  instance  of  the  corre^fMHident.s 
«  f  that  nationality  then*  was  in.*>titute<l  a  more  dainty 
••\lr  of  ^>ra.^^ard,  uith  the  douhle-heaih'ii  ea^le  in  .silyer 
'.^•^  on  a  yellow  silk  hack^'round."  Ea<'h  man's 
p*»"rTnit  vkds  written  on  the' hark  of  his  |)lioto^'raj)h  an<l 
thr  ^'at  M'al  of  the  headquarters  wa>  stamiK*d  upon 
ti-r  l»n*aAt  of  the  |)irture.  At  headquartiTS  WiHy  kept 
a  <'t»rre^iM)n<lent>'  aliiuni  in  wliich  were  plar<»<l  dufili- 
«a?^  phntoj^aphs  of  the  entire  force  of  speciaU. 
**.i\«  F'orln*^:  "When  I  la.^t  .saw  tliis  l><H)k  there  u<»re 
•••::.••  ri#:hty-twi»  |M>rtrait«4  in  it;  and  I  am  hound  to 
1  !::.it  that  it  nan  not  an  oyer\\tu'lminK  tt^stimony  to 
!:.*•  p«m1  lo<»kn  of  the  ^)rofe^>ion.  I  p»l,  I  n'memlxT. 
.:  ♦4>  wyrral  m«*sM\H  lhroui;h  having  incautiously  .shay<'<i 
.  "T  *-»mc  hair  from  my  chin  which  was  th<Te  when  the 
jhotojraph  was  taken.  ...  I  ha<l  to  culliyatc  a  new 
:::*jwnal  with  all  >iK*e<l." 

Forln*^  UM*d  t*)  say  that  war  corres|>oiidcnre  at  thi> 
%*-A«rr  mi*;ht  In*  <'oiiNi*h'rcd  to  liayc  nMrhcil  the  dfi^rre 
*4  prt»f#'N%i«inal  d«*yelopmi'nt  of  a  fiiu*  art.  Some 
a*!rTition  may  tht*rff«>re  he  pai«l  to  tin*  mclhtHis  of 
< 'T^'^ni/ation  which  uerc  U'^rd  hy  tlie  mrn  who  wrre 
^  T.t  to  the  front  hy  th.e  Ihixly  yirwA,  a  j<»urnal  w  Iiom* 
r»  rr^arkalilr  .%u<'<•e^'»  in  re|M>rtin^'  the  o|M'rati(»n>  in  the 
B  i.kariv  ^aye  it  ^reat  pn'>ti;;f.tliron;:hout  the  Kn^'li-^h- 
•  ;«akiii^  World.      At  the  <»utvl   there  wa.s  a  niipr«Mal 
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alliance  between  the  London  paper  and  tlie  N0W  York 
Herald.  Forbes  and  MacGahan  were  with  the  Rua- 
sians  for  the  DaUff  Sews^  Frank  D.  llillet  and  John 
P.  Jaduon  for  the  Herald.  In  September  a  new 
arrangement  enabled  Forbes  to  secure  Millet  also  for 
the  Daitif  Neme.  In  friendly  conclave  they  p'^in^ 
their  scheme  of  action*  The  first  oonsideration  was  to 
make  sure  of  a  base  of  operations  where  they  could 
always  depend  upon  finding  a  wire  and  a  despatcher. 
This  point  clearly  was  the  dty  of  Bucharest,  but  no 
correspondent,  however,  could  continuously  go  back 
and  forth  between  the  city  and  the  army.  Forbes 
telegraphed  for  a  young  man  who  had  acted  as  his  base 
manager  in  Servia.  A  correipondents'  headquarters 
was  fitted  up  in  the  city,  copjrists  were  hired  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  write  out  in  bold  and  readable 
Mrript  all  messages  that  came  over  the  wire  and  all 
despatches  that  were  sent  in  by  the  men  at  the  front. 
So  uncertain  were  these  men  of  the  disposition  which 
the  censor  at  Bucharest  might  manifest  to  their  mes- 
sages that  they  decided  to  try  for  more  than  one  method 
of  communication.  And  their  scheme  was  nothing 
else  than  a  pony  express.  Jackson  suggested  an  ex* 
press  arroAs  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  Kronstadt 
in  Transylvania  where  a  wire  might  be  had  which  would 
carry  any  message  that  the  censor  might  obliterate. 
The  distance  was  eighty  miles.  Eight  horses 
secured  for  stages  of  ten  miles  each  and  eight  men 
engaged  to  care  for  the  animals.  Only  <mce  was  this 
express  system  used.  Forbes  reached  Bucharest  00 
August  <  with  the  story  of  the  Russian  reverse  before 
Plevna  on  July  SI.  The  manager  in  charge  of  the  bo- 
reau  told  him  the  censor  would  surely  hold  up  the 
message.    The  cormpondmt  turned  to  his  ponies  and 
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fnKii  the  town  in  Hungary  the  fact.s  of  the  disaster 
»fTr  *in-<K  In  the  end  the  Russian  authorities 
%^iufi<Nl  their  entire  approval  of  that  message.  The 
.Vririr  nien  lhereujK)n  realize<l  that  the  censor  would 
r*i»t  \tr  likely  to  interfere  with  them  and  a)x>lished  the 
;*i'ny  e\prf*>s.  "It  had  lasted  nine  weeks,"  said 
K«»rU*>»  "and  ct)st  alK>minal>ly,  but  the  decision  was 
t}..it  it  had  \H*vn  worth  its  keep." 

I>et  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  re|K)rters  at  the 
fn»nt  had  much  ex|HTieiice  of  the  soft  si<le  of  life, 
^hp-r  ai-roHS  the  DanulM*.  they  **had  to  abandon  the 
tl#-^h-iK»ts  of  Egypt,  in  the  sha|>e  of  the  c*ivilizntion, 
l»-uiity  and  g<MKl  ctM)king  of  Bucharest."  Villiers 
ar.il  F'orU*^  .shan*<l  a  small  wjigon  which  they  covertnl 
«;th  leather  and  fitte<l  up  as  a  dining  nH>m,  sl<H*ping 
n«Mn  and  drawing  room,  an<l  here  they  entertaine<l 
^.Tiir  viTv  distingui.slu*d  callers  uix>n  (M'c;L>ion.  F^or 
r^n»Ling  utensils  they  had  a  stew  pan  and  a  frying  pan. 
l".»ir  joint  attendant  wils  an  ol<l  S<Tvian  calle<l  Andrciis, 
»ho  had  *'a  mania  for  the  purchaM»  of  irrelevant  iH)ultry 
x:A  for  a<^x>mnuxiating  the  fouls  in  the  waijon,  tie<l 
^y  the  leg*  against  a  day  of  starvation."  The  wagon 
**^1  mas  rather  namiw  for  two  able-lxNlitxl  men  to  >l<^'p 
:-u  but  PorU-ji  and  Villiers  managed  it.  although 
K«-r?»trji  found  some  inconvenience  in  the  arti:>t*s 
;  r.M  i'uyr  of  going  to  IhmI  with  hi*i  spurs  on. 

At  the  outset  the  Dailij  Stus  force  dividt^l  the 
tr-rritory.  iii>  that  the  whole  field  nji^'ht  l>e  ct)viTed 
»:^hout  duplieation  or  interfenMK^'.  Millet  was  for 
ti •?!»*•  time  in  the  DobrudM  ha  and  iifter  the  fall  of 
!*!♦->  n*  he  went  intc>  the  mountains  with  (iourko.  His 
''•urKT  iwrvi<«  pn*V(»<l  of  such  efFK-ieney  that  the 
R-«%%:an  geiieraU  thems«*lves  were  fain  to  >end  th«*ir 
d'-^j*at#  hf*»    by    his    me^cven^rers.      Ma<'^rahan    m<»st    of 
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the  time  was  with  Skobeleff.  Forbes  had  the  benefit 
at  times  of  valuable  hints  from  General  Ignatieff.  He 
saw  the  crossing  of  the  river»  the  battle  of  Plevna,  ami 
the  fierce  conflict  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  but  after  the 
September  attack  upon  Plevna  he  was  struck  down  by 
fever.  Villiers  was  his  constant  companion  through 
these  months. 

During  the  opening  wedu  of  the  campaign,  while 
MacGahan  was  away  with  Ciourko  and  Millet  was 
with  Zimmermann,  it  fell  to  Forbes  to  cover  the 
Russian  advance  from  flank  to  flank.  He  was  in  the 
saddle  at  this  time  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  much 
of  the  time  he  was  his  own  courier  back  to  Bucharest. 
General  Ignatieff  fancied  him  and  his  paper,  and  to 
this  Russian  commander  Forbes  was  indebted  for 
several  *'  tips,  **  much  as  MacGahan  came  under  obliga* 
tion  to  Skobeleff.  These  were  days  of  tremendous 
tofl  of  body  and  brain.     Years  after  Forbes  wrote: 

**To  thU  digr  I  shudder  at  the  reooUcciion  of  thoae  km^ 
weaffj  rides.  .  .  It  was  most^  night  wtira  I  rrarhed  thr 
Danube  where  the  bridge  of  boats  was.  Leaving  my 
horses  at  Sistm^a,  I  would  tramp  in  the  darknrms  acroM  thr 
bridge,  and  over  the  islands  and  flats,  ankle-deep  in  ssikL 
the  three  miles  tnidge  to  Siwnttta,  the  village  on  thr 
RfHimsn^wft  side  of  the  great  river.  I  have  rrarhed  Stmnitsa 
so  beat  that  I  could  srarcd|y  stagycrr  up  the  slope.  Oner 
when  I  got  to  the  bridge  I  found  that  it  was  foriwddm 
to  cross  it.  Two  pont^Mms  in  the  centre,  said  the  offcrr. 
were  under  water,  and  there  was  no  thoroughfare.  .  .  . 
I  nprcacntcd  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Rutsian  mnaj.  .  .  . 
He  laughed,  said  if  I  drowned  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  and 
•  •  •  that  I  might  go  to  the  devil  if  I  had  a  mind.  I  foand 
the  two  pontoons  submerged  as  he  said,  and  a  fierce  current 
naming  ovrr  them,  but  the  hand-rofie  wm  above  watrr. 
This  I  chitched,  and  cruwird  thr  intrrval,  hand  civrr  hand 
ak«ig  it,  slushing  down  with  thr  current  as  the  slack  of  the 
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*»ji^  ffave  to  niy  wri^'ht.  Siinnit/;i  rea<'h«'<l  somehow,  there 
»jL*  Mill  aUxit  niiirty  milrs  to  Hiicharr.st.  Off  then  to 
*f  'ir^-M),  fifty  iiiilt'S*  night  drive  in  a  rattlftrap  <lrawn  by 
f-ir  Juilf-lirokrn  jxuiii'S  hariie.ss4'<l  ahreast.  I  have  l>een 
u;»^  I  frrt- ly  all  aloii^  this  (ln»ary  plain;  spilt  into  a  river  .  .  . 
I.-. #-rtun»ol  by  a  ch*ail  horv;  into  n  di  ni.il  .swamp.  During 
••#•  railway  jtnjnn*y  from  (Jiurgevo  to  Hiirhare.st  it  wa.s 
;••■%-.>/{«•  to  U'^in  my  roun<l-liand  t<*|rgram.  writing  a  few 
m  -nl*  at  a  time  when  the  .st<>f)pages(KTurnHl.  .  .  .  Bijcharest 
f  ••^ly  n*ai  he<i  I  had  to  finish  my  niessiim»  witliout  <lelaying 
r\rn  ti>  w.i^h,  tliat  it  might  be  in  time  for  next  morning \h 
paf^r  in  LngLinii." 

Vilher^  and  Forlx^s  were  the  only  civilian  .si)e<*taton» 
»•(  the  ilesjHTatc  and  fntilc  assault  of  July  SI  upon 
r'«-\na.  I  p  among  the  oak  shrubs  on  the  height, 
mh/.e  the  cannon  thunderi'<l  over  their  hea<is,  they 
mjiti  heil.  Beldw  in  a  hollow  snug  among  the  foliage  lay 
r  »*vna  with  the  sun  glinting  on  the  .spire**  of  it.s  min- 
Arft.^.  ('loM»  to  them  the  (JeruTal  *'with  set  face  and 
•»mMe,  ea;!er  eyes."  his  fingers  an<l  lips  working,  had 
r..^  ]nt^i.  They  watrhed  "the  swift  rush,  tin*  upln^aval 
tj  the  flashing  bay«»nets,  and  listened  to  the  roar  of 
♦r.irr.ph.  shar|M'ned  by  the  <*lash  of  st(»el  against  st(H*I." 
I>a»king  (Ui  as  the  shdl  fire  tore  gaps  in  the  Russian 
r^r.k^  and  lie;iring  the  shouts  of  **(iod  and  the  C/Jir!" 
•;.at  came  on  the  wind,  F«»rbes  was  trying  to  make 
L.%  notr^.  For  thn*e  hours  there  was  a  steadv  rurn»nt 
•  .■f  motind'tl  up  the  hills  from  the  battle.  The  <h'bris 
«*r.u.v'''<l  Millenly  bark.  The  Turks  spread  over  the 
!■".»  M.  .«klau*:hterin>?  as  th«'y  advanee<l.  'I'hey  threati^ni'd 
•ii  carry  the  ritlge  on  whieh  the  ob^Tvers  sttMMl 
I>ra^»'»i»n4  frtim  the  reserve  n*arhe<l  them  and  assured 
•.*  '-.r  A.if«'ty.  CoNsaek  and  <'orresp<)n<Irnt  bivouacked 
••••:»■•  !irr,  oiily  ti>  In*  routed  c»ut  by  the  jilarm  of  the 
'••r:.;:*>C  of  the  Bashi-Ba/t>uks.      With   the  <lawning  of 
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the  nnt  day,  Forbes  wm  off  to  BucharefL  ^Blile 
after  mile  of  that  dreary  journey  my  good  liorae 
covered  loyally,  weary  and  foodlem  aa  he  was,**  he 
wrote  in  later  years,  '"but  I  felt  him  gradually  dying 
away  under  me«  The  stride  shortened  and  the  flanks 
b^gan  to  heave  ominously;  I  had  to  spur  him  sharply, 
although  I  fdt  every  stab  as  though  it  had  pierced 
myself.  If  he  could  only  hold  on  until  Sistova  rest  and 
food  awaited  him  there.  But  some  three  miles  short 
of  that  place  he  staggered  and  went  down*  I  had 
to  leave  the  poor  gallant  brute  where  he  fell  and  tramp 
on  mto  Sistova  with  my  saddle  on  my  head***  It  is 
an  orderiy  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  battle 
which  Forbes  wired  to  his  paper,  nevertheless.  And 
when  he  got  back  to  the  front  he  learned  that  the 
warnings  that  had  disturbed  him  again  and  again  on 
the  night  of  the  battle  were  not  needless,  for  the 
Tuikish  marauders  did  massacre  many  wounded  whom 
they  found  on  the  field.  Forbes  himself,  for  personal 
courage  in  aiding  the  Russian  wounded,  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  St.  Stanislaus.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Forbes  made  use  of  his  pony  ejqiiess  service 
across  the  Carpathians,  warned  by  his  despatcherat 
Bucharest  of  the  unlikelihood  of  the  censor  permitting 
the  story  of  the  reverse  to  be  wired* 

After  three  weeks  Forbes  distinguished  himself 
yet  more,  for  he  bore  the  tidings  of  the  Shtpka  Pass  not 
only  to  the  world  of  news  readers  but  to  the  Csarof 
Russia  himself.  On  the  morning  of  August  tt  be 
learned  at  the  Imperial  Headquarters  that  Suleiman 
Pacha  with  forty  battalions  was  threatening  the  Shipka. 
He  at  once  headed  for  the  impending  battle  and 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  prdooged  and  desperate 
fi^Ui^  by  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed.    It 
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A.wmy!i  ftaid  of  this  coiTes|)ondent  that  he  had  the 
I'.t-iition  of  hattlc.  He  felt  now  that  important  news 
maA  Uiund  to  Ik*  the  reward  of  his  hi(>or,  and  this 
t.:ue  he  nia<le  arrangements  in  advance  to  MH'ure  a 
-*--p  for  his  pajHT.  He  starte<l  with  four  horses  and 
*r.rrr  men.  At  inter\'als  of  twenty  miles  he  dropfMnl 
a  n.an  and  a  liorse.  Each  man  had  ordrrs  to  Ik*  on  the 
A>rt  evrr>'  hour.  Then  with  a  liired  pony  he  nxlv 
f'«»m  (lahmva  to  the  lM*^nnnin^  of  the  I^avs,  and  spent 
a  *Ui\'  in  the  Pass  it.vlf  where  no  liorsc  had  nuuh  <*haiuT 
!  •  %tay  alive.     Strictly  the  Sliipka  is  not  a  pass  at  all. 

•  it  a  m>%s  spur  of  tlie  Balkans  witli  dct»p,  [)rc<ipitoiLs 
"i  ii!f\^  on  each  side,  with  other  sj)urs  In^yond  them. 
T:a^  Ras^ians  were  on  a  f<*w  knolls  at  the  top  of  the 
■▼r;!r:d  .spur  thoitsands  of  feet  alnive  the  level  of  the 
^■A,  and  on  each  .si<h'  alon^  the  j)arallel  .sj)urs  were  the 
r  irLf  o>mmandin^  completely  the  KusMaii  poNi'tion 
.r.  thrt^'  din'^'tions. 

H«'fore  daylight  the  sound  of  cannonading  reach<»d 
F  •r*!**^.  It  swelled  h»udcr,  .Si-emin^  to  <*ome  down 
'"■  ^rn  the  cloutis.     The  roaii  iM-^'ame  tortuou>.  twiNtin^r, 

•  -Tiinif  an«l  mrijrk'lin^  upward.  Forbes  went  on  to  the 
*^%':ne  and  .sjit  down  t«>  .stu<Iv  the  .scnie  Iwlow  him. 
In  an  instant  his  \%hite  <'ap-cover  drew  hullcts  from 
a  J  a:f-do/en  rifles.  He  was  under  fire  all  dav  ft»r  the 
lj'\t  l^^te*!  until  <lark.     In  his  wire  to  tin*  pa|MT  he  said: 

"At  IrniTth,  a^  the  %\it\  ^rn-w  |ow«t,  the  Tiirk^  li.'ul  so 
w  ^k^^d  rrxjnd  on  l>oth  the  Rtis^^ian  flaukn  that  it  Mtrn«i|  a«» 
•'  --*'h  th^  Haw^  of  the  crah  ^^m*  alniut  fimrrwntariJv  to 
■  .  0^   l^rhind   the  Ru^sianH,   nn«i   that    tho  Turki<«h   c«»hiriirin 

•  rr  ••.Htf  rithrr  tAt^'  of  th«'  Hti^^sian  ri«L'«'  woiij.j  ;:i\«'  u  han«l 
t.  •  r^  h  ttihrr  on  th«»  hmu!  in  the  n-ar  of  tlie  Hiissi.iii  {M>sitii>n 

■*  Hic  moment  w*tH  (irainati(\  .  .  .  'V\\r  tw«»  Hu^^i.m 
^^t^^aI*.  rx|>«-tifiir  inonirfitarily  to  Im'  cn\  intnol.  h.ul 
•r-*.   (iHwrrtl  thc  ri4>«»nU  <la»  ^  of  thr  rrah.  n  Li^t    t<|«  vrjiin 
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to  the  C^sar,  tcUing  what  they  expected,  and  how  that,  pleaar 
God.  driveo  into  their  positions  and  betet,  they  would  hold 
these  till  reinforcements  should  arrive.  At  all  e\*ents, 
they  and  their  men  would  hold  their  ground  to  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood.** 

The  two  Russian  generals  were  on  the  peak*  The}- 
were  acanning  through  their  glasses  the  steep  brown 

road  below. 

« 

^It  b  six  o'dork;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  of  which 
the  Russians  could  take  no  advantage,  since  the  ruwrvti 
were  all  engaged.  The  grimed*  sun-blistered  men  were  all 
beaten  out  with  heat,  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst.  There 
had  been  no  cooking  for  thire  days,  and  there  was  no  water 
within  the  Russian  lines.  The  poor  fellows  Isy  panting  on 
the  bare  ridge,  reckless  that  it  was  swept  by  the  Turkish 
rifle  fire.  Others  doggedly  fou^t  on  down  among  the 
rocks,  forced  to  give  ground,  but  doing  so  grimly  and  sourly. 
The  cliffs  and  valleys  send  back  the  triumphant  Turkish 
shouU  of  'Allah  U  Allalif  ** 

Suddenly  the  generals  dutched  each  other  and 
pointed  down  the  Pass.  There  was  an  electric  thrill 
of  excitement  even  in  the  gesture. 

''The  head  of  a  long  bhM^k  column  was  plain^  visible 
against  the  reddish*brown  bed  of  the  road.  'Now  God  be 
thanked!*  ssys  Stoletoff  solemnly.  Both  generals  bare 
their  head«.  The  troops  spring  to  their  feet.  Thqr  demi/ 
the  long  black  serpent  coiling  up  the  brown  road.  Through 
the  green  copses  a  glint  of  sunshine  fiashem  banishes  the 
sombreness,  and  dances  on  the  glittering  bayonets. 

**Such  a  gust  of  Russian  cheer*  whirls  and  eddies  among 
the  mountain  gaps  that  the  Turkish  war  cries  are  whoQy 
drowned  in  the  glad  welcome  which  the  RoMiaa  soldices 
send  to  the  comrades  coming  to  help  them.** 

The  roKuing  brigade  had  marched  fifty-five  kilo- 
meters without  cooking  or  sleeping  and  they  went 
into  action  without  a  breathing  halt.    The  crisia  of 
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the  omflir-t  came  next  day.  The  Russians  carried  the 
T'lrklnh  )M>sition.  The  Turk.s  wore  Mire  to  renew  the 
f.*:ht  tlie  fuUowin^  day,  hut  Forhes,  ronvinrcil  that 
lLid<'t/ky  n>uhl  hohl  his  place,  dtH'ide<l  it  to  he  safe 
to  h-ave  mith  his  news. 

His  hc)rv\H  were  ready  at  the  relay  stations.  Ponv 
rTj)n*N»i  fashion,  he  nnie  and  chan^cnl,  always  goin^  at 
Kvh  <»|M*i*<l.  Riding  hard  all  ni^ht  and  all  day,  stoj)pin^' 
r.«*ithfr  for  rest  nor  fo<Hh  he  came  liaek  to  the  Imperial 
Hf-idquartem  in  adyan«e  of  any  of  the  aides-de-<-amp 
who  had  Ik'^'H  MMit  to  tlie  fi^htin^  region  to  report  the 
pn>ctrxH  of  eyents. 

In  the  nu*VHa^re  whieh  FnrlM^^  sent  his  pajMT  he 
told  the  story  of  his  interyiew  with  the  (V,ar: 

**Hmvinif  C(>tnniunirat(il  hoiuc  drtaiU  t»)  thr  ofTMvpt 
itl  n:r  Ai^juaintanrr  on  tli<*  lni}MTial  statT,  (ifnrral  I^natii'tT 
»<"ij-;jiintrtl  the  Kin|H-n>r  with  my  arri\al,  arnl  Hi**  Majr*»ty 
il.  i  n\r  thr  honor  t4)  dt-sire  that  hr  sIm»uI<I  hrar  what  I  had 
•/»  tril  fn»ni  my  <»*n  lip**.  .  .  .  An^^^frinj^  tin*  «|ur'»tioiiH  <if 
H.*  Imji^TiAl  Hi^'hiit"***  wan  likf  p)ini:  tliroivh  a  (H)m|M*titi\ r 
f^xrr.iriiitifin.  He  wa^  fully  inaNtrr  of  the  suhj<*<tt  arid  if  I 
h.*«l  n«»t  takrn  j>ains  in  ^athfrin^  my  fart.H  from  a  wi<i«>  an*A. 
I  »?.<Hild  have  f«lt  exlnMuily  fo<ili>h.  Ah  it  wan  I  was  aM«»  to 
il«^w  a  plan  of  thr  o|M*rationH  ntui  to  iliustratr  my  unskilful 
O'a-ijjhl'maii^hip  hy  Vfrhal  e\plaualit»fi'».   ..." 

Aa  a  matter  of  faet  Forhen  ha«i  to  <M>nyinc'f*  an  Km- 
l^r*fT  mho  wondrred  how  he  <'oiil«I  have  Im^iti  to  the 
'^:.,f)ka  mlirn  not  one  of  M-v^n  ai<irs-<lr-<amp  hat!  Imi'u 
at  .e  to  (frt  through.  In  the  end  he  <iid  cnn\  irirc  the 
i'r.xT  of  the  viundness  of  his  ju<I^Mnent.  Th«'  Knip<Tor 
?:.arik»^l  and  compliment«'d  him  and  the  oHirt-r  who 
la'rT  l>eeame  Prince  (harh'S  of  BuU'aria  H4'nt  him  dt»v\n 
ti*  the  I)anid>e  in  a  carriak'e. 

CfT^^rjre  W.  Sniallry  hati  thr  .story  in  latrr  xrars 
f^'ifn  Forl**-^  himvOf,  an*!  tlie  Am«Ti<Mn  riirn*sj>ondfnt 
•h:i*  trIU  the  climax   of  th**  talr: 
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the  Indus  to  Kurrachee,  from  Kurracliee  by  iteamship 
to  Aden,  tlience  to  Zanzibar,  and  finally  down  the 
•outh-€ast<m  coast  of  Africa  to  Port  Durban. 

That  war  bore  heavily  on  the  newspapers  because 
of  the  expense  of  wiring  the  news.  The  massacre, 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  battle  uf 
llundi  were  events  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
messages  were  correspondingly  long.  Forbes  was 
one  of  the  first  party  after  his  arrival  which  visited  the 
scene  of  the  massacre.  There  he  found  '*a  thousand 
corpses  had  been  lying  in  rain  and  sun  for  four  months.  ** 
He  wandered  about  over  the  field;  it  was  a  homir 
far  different  from  that  of  a  fresh  battle  ground.  A 
strange  dead  calm  prevailed.  The  line  of  flight 
could  be  easily  traced.  **It  was  like  a  long  string  with 
knots  in  it;  the  string  formed  of  single  corpses,  the 
knots  of  clusters  of  dead,  where,  as  it  seemed,  littlr 
groups  had  gathered  to  make  a  hopeless,  gallant  stand, 
and  so  die  fighting.**  In  the  long  grass  he  stumblcii 
over  skeletons  that  rattled  to  the  touch  of  hb  feci 
Some  bodies  were  mere  heaps  of  yellowed  boor^. 
Others  were  covered  with  leatherlike  skin  under  which 
the  flesh  had  wasted  away.  Mournful  relics  were 
carefully  collected  by  the  members  of  the  party, 
some  books,  photographs,  and«  saddest  of  all,  letters 
from  families  and  friends  at  home. 

On  the  August  morning  in  1870  when  the  Prinor 
Imperial  rerrived  what  his  father  had  called  thr 
'^baptism  of  fire,**  Forbes  had  stood  on  the  hetgfatt 
of  Saarbriick  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  tt.<* 
Germans.  Now  after  neariy  nine  years,  when  tlic 
son  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  ha^l 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  correspondrnt 
stood  with  bared  head  before  the  young  man's  buil\ 
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in  Zululand.  The  Prince  had  gone  out  with  the 
Ilr:M-h  troojjs  to  have  a  gh'mpse  of  real  war.  He 
».i«»  Hun)ri'*4'<l  when  out  with  a  small  party  and 
*\iin  l»y  the  stealthy  Zulu  warriors.  Consternation 
n  ^nn\  in  the  cainj)  of  the  British  when  the  news 
r>-.A/ hoi  tliem.  At  on(*e  a  searrhing  party  wa^  organ- 
wt-^l  and  iM'veral  war  rorrespondent.s  were  among  the 
Lir^t*  numlM-r  of  men  who  were  .•i[>rrad  out  over  a  wide 
ttrrit4»ry  Mi'king  for  the  IxKJy  of  the  fallen  Prin(*e. 
Mrltnn  Prior  has  tohi  how  he  rode  with  ForU-s 
a::<l  h^w,  «hen  a  man  raised  his  hand  and  signalled, 
F*.»rU-^  railed   to  him  and  was  off  at  a  gallop,   l)eing 

•  ■:.#•  of  the  verv  fir^t  to  rfach  the  hod  v.  It  was  covered 
fr«»m  h«a«l  to  ftK)t  with  a.ssegai  wounds.  Says  Forhes: 
*'\Ve  fouml  liim  lying  on  his  hack,  stripfnui,  his  head 
••►  Utit  to  the  right  that  the  chet»k  touched  the  swanl, 
•:.*•  ri^'ht  arm  stretched  out.  His  slayers  ha<l  left 
a  I:?!lr  gold  chain  whi(*h  was  clasjM»<l  round  his  ne<k. 
ji'.'l  <»n  whi<'h  t^ere  strung  a  hxket  containing  a  minia- 

•  .r»*  of  )ii4  mother  and  another  ench>sing  a  relic.     The 

r>  .e  yfk:i%  that  frakMiient   of  the  true  cross  which   was 

/  \m  l»y  PojM*  Ia'h  the  Third  to  Charlenuiijne  on  his 

« •.".•fiat ion,     and     uhich     dvnastv     after    dvnastv     of 

•  •  •  • 

F  r»-Tj«  h  monarchs  liave  sinrc  uorn  as  a  talisman." 

N«»»  <*ame  the  hattle  >\hic'h  ended  the  <*aiMpaiirn 
^!.  1  tiie  List  and  jMThaps  gnMtest  of  the  exploits  of  tht» 
/> :  W  AViri  man.  The  hrutit  of  the  hattle  of  I'hnidi 
« .&%  h«>rne  hy  a  column  of  fii^'hting  Zulus  \\\nt  had  Ihn'm 
A  t^rr«»r  to  «'very  trilx'  in  that  part  c»f  the  continent. 
I  ':.••%  men*  work^tl  up  to  the  hei;:ht  of  native  madnt'^^s. 
I  :.*•  ii.»:lit  J*«'fon'  the  hattle  the  British  camiKMl  within 

•  /Kt  of  the  town  an<l  all  nik'ht  tln'v  hear»l  the  chanting 

•  '   w#-ird  and   wild   war  soii;;s  and   slunit.s  <»f  d«*fianee. 
I.vrr  msL%  a  %tran^'t*  hit  of  p.mie.  hut   in  tlit>  morning 
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the  troopa  were  mAishalled  in  good  order  and  marched 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  great  iquare.  Ont  of  the 
circukr  kraal  of  Ulundi,  the  capital  of  Cetewayo,  the 
King  of  the  Zulus,  poured  the  warriors  in  black  misyi 
Thqr  came  on  regardless  of  the  volleys  of  the  Catling 
guna  and  Forbes  dedared  their  valor  and  devotion 
unsurpassed  by  the  soldiery  of  any  age  or  nationality. 
Thqr  converged  on  the  British  square  like  a  whiriwind* 
halting  to  fire,  then  rushing  forward  in  spite  of  artillery 
and  musketry. 

One  rush  which  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
square  was  the  last  charge  of  the  brave  blacks.  After 
they  had  retired  from  that  comer  which  had  been  the 
point  of  attack^  leaving  a  heap  of  dead  behind,  Mdton 
Prior,  the  war  artist,  went  out  and  paced  off  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  body  and  found  it  to  be  nine  paces. 
The  Zulus  could  not  endure  the  appliances  of  ctviliaed 
warfare  with  which  thb  expedition  was  equipped. 
Thqr  b^gan  to  waver.  Lord  Chelmsford  saw  that  the 
instant  had  come  for  the  cavalfy  to  bolt  from  the  square. 
He  gave  the  word.  The  foot  soldiers  made  a  gap 
in  the  line  and  dicered  as  Drury  Lowe  and  the  Lancers 
poured  throu|^.  With  Buller^s  Hotm  they  rode  upon 
and  throui^  the  Bering  Zulus  while  yet  they  were  in 
the  long  grass  racing  for  the  comparative  shelter  of  the 
rough  ground  beyond. 

The  correspondents  also  left  the  square.  Porfaes 
and  Prior  rode  together  for  the  kraal  and  entered  it 
together,  but  they  got  separated  as  the  huts  began  to 
bum.  Later  when  they  met  Porbea  told  the  artist 
that  he  had  learned  that  Lord  Cheknsf ord  did  not 
intend  to  start  a  courier  for  the  coast  with  the  ticfiofi 
of  the  victory  until  the  following  morning.  Here  wae 
his  opportunity,  one  of  those  great  opmingi  for  whidh 
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ih^  newspaper  man  sometimes  waits  for  years.  Forbes 
m«ml<l  pi;  he  would  start  almost  immediately  for  the 
mirr.  The  nearest  telej^raph  office*  was  at  Lands- 
rriAnn's  Drift,  and  between  l^lundi  and  this  telegraph 
xry  there  yawned  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
u:irnaj)|K'<l  country.  No  matter;  he  must  go.  Only 
t*.u<  ^ould  his  a<TOunt  Ik*  the  very  first  to  rea<'h 
F.n*:Ianii.  He  allowed  hinisi*lf  a  half-hour  in  which 
ti»  make  readv. 

If  Prior  ct>uld  draw  a  sketch  in  thirty  minutes 
F^»r!M^  would  take  it  along  and  phu*e  it  in  the  mails, 
rhe  «rti>t  Io.>t  not  a  stH'ond.  On  the  ground  he 
**rftr|jed  •  large  sheet  of  pai)er  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  he  made  a  rough  outline  sketch,  to  l>e 
r!ar«>ratM  into  a  drawing  for  publication  in  the 
«'rr.t-f-<  of  the  IlluMratvd  Loudon  AVir.v. 

Kre  he  starte<l  Forl>es  otTcre<l  to  take  messages  and 
.:.fonnation  from  Lonl  Chelmsford  round  bv  wav  of 
I^jrban  to  General  Crealcxk  and  the  offer  was  arcvptetl. 
\%  he  w;l<i  alnrnt  to  swing  into  the  sa<l<lle  a  young 
«.  rf:.  ^r  offeree!  an  even  lK»t  that  lie  would  not  get  through, 
AT-d  when  ForlK^s  a<*<vptc*<l  the  .soldier  insisttNi  that  the 
^taJkCt  lie  put  up,  cluvrfully  saying  that  he  did  not 
rxjw**-!  to  we  the  <'orres|K>inlent  ahve  again.  Then 
Priiif  and  a  few  news  men  and  t)fli<ers  chetTe<l  the 
^-•!J  rejKirt^T  as  he  left  the  camp  upon  a  ride  that  is 
\.r-\i\  by  many  to  Ik*  as  great  a  feat  as  any  war  cor  re - 
»;ii>nd«*nt  has  ever  achievetl. 

For  alnnit  ten  miles  the  going  wils  deiidetlly 
•ir-ri'iou*.  TliC  only  road  was  the  trail  left  in  the  grasi 
\  y  the  wagon  wheels  of  the  Hritish  e\iH'<lition  on  it> 
WAV  to  tlie  Zulu  capitiil.  Th«*n*  c*ould  Ik*  no  doubt 
b»it  that  h<*slile  stra^rk'lept  in  plenty  would  Ih»  proxsling 
at^i^jt  in  the  bush.      Tlie  >\av  led  near  the  kraaU  Hlii<'h 
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hmd  bren  burned  by  the  British  and  to  the  neighborhood 
of  which  their  former  occupants  might  be  expected 
to  make  their  way  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
first  hour  or  two  the  night  was  vety  dark.  Against 
the  Uase  of  several  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  destroyed 
kraals  Forbes  saw  the  dark  figures  of  little  groups  of 
Zulus.  The  slight  breese  brought  to  his  ears  the 
iihouts  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  from  the  rear  and  some- 
times  from  the  front.  The  bush  was  thick  in  places 
and  in  the  gloom  he  had  hard  woric  to  trace  the  wagoo- 
wheel  trail. 

Finally  he  lost  the  track  altogether.  Clearly  he  was 
off  the  line,  for  neither  could  he  see  a  rut  nor  could  the 
naked  hand  discern  one  as  he  dismounted  and  fdt 
his  way  about  the  grass.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  halt  in  dead  silence  and  await  the  rising  of  the 
moon.  Forbes  always  said  afterward  that  *'  the  longest 
twenty  minutes  of  his  life  was  spent  sitting  on  his 
tiembltng  horse  in  a  little  open  glade  of  the  bush«  his 
hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  waiting  for  the  moon's 
rays  to  flash  down  into  the  hollow/*  Any  instant 
might  bring  the  enemy.  After  what  seemed  an  inter- 
val of  hours  rather  than  minutes  the  moon  raj's  reached 
the  glade,  the  ri(^t  path  was  found,  and  the  rider 
fared  on  cautiously,  afraid  to  try  for  speed  until  he 
was  clear  of  the  belt  of  greatest  danger,  the  near 
region  of  the  hostile  blacks.  In  less  than  an  boor 
he  rude  into  the  reserve  camp  at  Etonganeni  and  told 
his  news. 

Now  he  must  spur  and  ride  for  dear  life  against 
time.  There  was  comparatively  small  danger  on  the 
back  traiU  although  later  Forbes  learned  that  a  Brttkh 
lieutenant  and  a  corporal  were  cut  down  by  the  Zulus 
that  same  night  on  the  road  over  which  he  pluogad 
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At  a  hard  gallop.  But  there  were  forts  at  inter\'al.s  of 
jit«Mit  fiflifn  miles  and  fresh  horses  were  availahle 
m.th  tlic  chaiu^e  to  lH>lt  a  morsel  of  fcxxl  and  drink. 
"n.Timifh  the  whole  night  he  rcnle  at  top  speeil,  sparing 
K.T:i*elf  not  a  wliit,  knowing  he  was  in  mlvanee  of  all 
othrrii,  hut  determine*!  his  pa|x*r  should  have  his  wire 
2it  the  first  possible  moment.  The  exertion,  he  said, 
**ma.%  |>rolonged  and  arduous."  After  twenty  hours 
h«-  nxle  into  I^indsmann*s  Drift.  Only  the  ma^iiifi<H*nt 
ri'h-T  whom  Prior  <Ies<*ril)ed  Forhes  to  In?  eould  have 
Ai'i^miplished  the  distance  through  that  euuutry  in 
!;.at  time. 

Ht-re  was  the  wire  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  despatch 
»x«  fiUti  and  the  key  wilh  cli(*king  it  off.  Hut  the 
r»»rrt^|Hmtlent's  lal>or  was  not  yet  over.  Not  only  did 
i^  M*nd  hin  titlings  to  his  pa|M*r,  hut  he  wired  them  al.so 
t«>  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  to  Sir  (iarnrt  Wolvlrv.  The 
f  -rTiKT  put  the  message  on  the  eahle  and  .sent  it  to  the 
I>»7i*i«»n  offux^A*  and  amid  loud  ehiHTs  the  de^patth  wa.s 
r^-Atl  \ntX\\  in  the  Hou>e  of  ('ominons  and  the  IIoum*  of 
I^'nN.  **a  proud  moment,*'  said  The  Tinu'ft,  *'for  the 
ii»r;fratrniity  of  si)e<'ial  (H)rn'.siHm<lents.'*  Thus  the 
rj<-w%  of  I'lundi  first  rame  to  Krurland. 

But  Forlw-s  mean\%hile  uas  off  again.  He  nnle  i>n 
to  Ladvstuith  alone,  whrn»  he  borrowed  a  hu^rtrv  aiul 
a  %pan  of  horvs  with  the  promise  of  a  [)aymrnt  of 
£1<I0  if  th«\v  wen»  returnetl  in  a  damak'cd  e«»inlitioti. 
'Ih**nor  he  fan^l  on  to  Kstrourt  and  Marit/lHir^:.  \\lirtM*<' 
r^  rrjM  hf<l  Durban  by  |M)sl^art  aii<i  rail.  The  addi- 
*."nal  one  hundn^l  anil  M*vi*nty  milrs  fn»m  ImUhIs- 
r-Aiin'*  Drift  i*as  done  in  thirty-fivi*  hour**.  Not 
•  ■r/.y  di<l  Forln'S  s<*ore  uilh  a  long  dcsrriptliMi  for  his 
;»A;*rr,  btjt  he  put  Prior's  ski-ti  h  int«)  tlir  mails  and  it 
Apf*rmrr<l  in  the  lUuMratnl  \nr.^  a   wii'k  aluad  tif  a 
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rivals.  Bui  Forbes,  when  his  Usk  wu  completed, 
wu  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion;  even  his  iron  wiD 
could  compel  his  body  to  do  no  more. 

After  that  achievement  Forbes  did  little  of  con- 
sequence in  his  profession.  He  wrote  and  lectured  and 
talked  over  the  ''good,  old  days**  with  his  fellow 
reporters.  He  had  depleted  even  his  tremendous 
physical  strength  by  his  ten  years  on  the  war  path. 
Finally  he  died  quietly  in  London  in  1900  and  was 
buried  in  Aberdeen.  A  tablet  with  a  medallion 
portrait  was  placed  in  his  honor  in  the  crypt  of  SC 
Faults  Cathedral. 

Courage  and  energy,  with  a  ready  wit,  an  active 
brain,  and  a  facile  and  powerful  pen  made  Forbes 
the  really  great  special  that  he  was.  He  had  his 
enemies.  He  was  not  always  very  modest  and  he 
never  hesitated  to  critirire  the  plans  of  a  general  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  them.  He  has  been  accused  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the  feats  of  other  corrts 
spondents.  But  if  he  had  not  possessed  self -confidence 
along  with  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  his  resolution 
he  never  would  have  placed  to  his  credit  the  long  series 
of  reporiorial  feats  which  bdong  to  him  beyond  chal- 
lenge. He  had  the  genuine  military  instinct.  He 
could  write  a  vivid  and  moving  article  on  the  shorlMt 
notice  and  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

Kipling  hits  him  off  very  well  when  he  refers  to 
him  as  ^The  Nilghai,  the  chiefest,  as  he  was  tbe 
hugest,  of  the  war  correspondents,  and  his  experience 
dated  from  the  birth  of  the  needle-gun.  Savii^t 
only  his  ally,  Kenen,  the  Great  War  Eagle,  there  wna 
no  man  mightier  in  the  craft  than  he,  and  he  ahr^ya 
opened  the  conversation  with  the  news  that  tkciw 
would  be  trouble  in  the  Balkans  m  the  sprii^.** 


CHAPTER  IV 
:ARIUS  AU)YSIl'S  MacGAIIAN 

*fif  »n  th^  in#-ii  wh«>  bAW  (fainr^l  rrpiiLatJon  m  war  currrspondrDU, 
I  "v^Arvi  MA*<»AliAa  a*  tbr  uxifi  liriUiant." 

—  .{rchV^dd  Forhft. 

(>NLT  once  has  the  Ixxly  of  a  war  correspondent 
\wem  bn>u^ht  acrosj*  the  Atlantic  by  an  American 
MAT  ship  that  hiii  final  resting  phire  nii^ht  l)e  in  the 
lAnd  that  gave  hirn  birth.  The  Le^ishiture  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  appropriatetl  the  money  for  the  jiayment 
i4  the  net-exsury  exfR'HM"*;  the  United  States  ship 
i/utrinefHjng  bnmght  the  casket  containing  the  remains 
c/ JaiiiiariuH  AJoy^iuH  Mac(rahan  from  ('on^taritinople 
ti>  I-inUin.  wheni-e  the  cnii*>er  P(fuhatan  convcye<l  it 
tu  New  York  City.  His  fon-ign  grave  in  the  httk' 
crmftrry  on  the  hill  In^hind  IVra  liad  Invn  wept  over 
bv  the  hero  of  the  HusM>-Turki>h  War,  (leniTal  Skoln*- 
Irff.  by  the  soldiers  and  war  correspondents  of  a  dozen 
i.ationAlities,  and  by  the  oflieial  n*pre-vntatives  of  the 
I'r.itwl  States.  I'jMin  the  arrival  of  the  casket  in  New 
^(»rk  it  was  ntxMved  by  a  gmird  of  honor  made  up  of 
l»Tr^%  men  who  had  been  in  the  fn*ld  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  thence,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  it  was  taken 
♦.«  the  Ohio  village  where  **the  Cossack  corrcsjioudent " 
WA«  b<jm. 

Year  after  year  the  i)raiM's  of  this  lK>ld  adventunT 
MSid  \*ivid  writer  an*  chanted  in  ru<le  ver^'  bv  the 
^^^%antA  of  the  Balkans,  and  every  year  the  anniver- 

7  of  his  premature  death  is  commemorati^l  by  the 
of  a  rcc|uiem  lUiiAS  in  the  cathedral  at  Tirnova, 
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the  aiicieni  capital  of  Bulgaria.  When  he  was  ridinff 
among  the  Bulgarian  villages  in  war  time  the  peasants 
used  to  Cfowd  about  him  and  kiss  his  hands,  hailing 
him  as  their  liberator,  and  there  were  many  of  the 
Bulgars  who  agitated  for  the  choice  of  thb  wandering 
writer  as  the  head  of  the  principality  whose  creation 
his  despatches  had  done  much  to  make  possible. 

BiIacGahan*s  most  romantic  exploit  was  hb  ride 
throu^  the  deserts  of  central  Asia  in  chase  of  the  army 
which  was  marching  against  Khiva,  defying  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  general  in  charge  of  the 
column*  keeping  well  ahead  of  the  troops  of  Cossacks 
on  his  trail,  and  venturing  amid  perils  that  proved  too 
much  for  several  of  the  expeditions  of  Russia.  The 
Russians  knew  audacious  bravery  when  they  saw  it, 
and  when  he  had  out-generalcd  and  out«dared  them 
again  and  again,  they  made  MacGahan  their  friend 
and  comrade,  and  the  emperor  sent  him  the  decoration 
of  the  SL  Stanislaus. 

At  Khiva  began  the  romantic  friendship  of  llae* 
Gahan  and  General  Skobdeff.  Physically  both  w«re 
giants,  the  Russisn  standing  six  feet  two  inches  in 
his  military  boots  and  the  American  six  feet  three. 
Both  wero  reckless  of  peril,  cardess  of  comfort  ami 
indomitable  of  will.  Both  wero  able  to  converse  in  n 
doaen  tongues  and  dialects.  Brothers  they 
became,  eating  in  the  same  mess,  sleeping  in  the 
tent,  each  in  his  own  way  doing  his  duty  to  the  kilt. 

In  1870  the  American  wrote  the  letters  upon  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bashi-Basouks  which  chaoged  the 
map  of  eastern  Europe.  They  wero  so  simple  a 
recital  of  things  seen,  so  earnest,  so  dear,  so  pathetic 
and  awful  in  their  narration  of  barlMtfities  undreamed 
of  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Balkans,  that  they  took 
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hoW  upon  the  heart.s  and  cons<»iencea  of  men.  England 
»aj*  profoundly  stirred.  GlafLstone  wa.s  roiLsed  to  a 
fur^'  of  paxnionatc  indignation.  And  the  end  was  an 
:r.tl«'|w'ndeiit  Bulgaria.  The  army  of  the  Czar  gave 
tKr  Bul^Mri  their  free<lom,  but  it  was  the  American 
nim^jxindent  who  put  the  army  ufKin  the  field. 

Wlien  the  war  came  Mac(f  ahan  was  ham|H»re<I  by  an 
ankle  whirh  had  to  l>e  set  in  a  phister  of  Paris  cast, 
llf^  small  htHie  which  made  the  trouble  wa.s  broken 
a  Mttind  lime,  but  the  imperturbable  rejwrter  had 
KifK'^flf  hoistini  on  a  gun-<*arriage,  and  so  endunn!  the 
vhoU*  hani  raid  with  (lourko  over  the  mountains  sixyn 
af»«-r  the  cn>v»ing  of  the  l)anul>e.  He  managed  also 
t.>  go  thnnigh  the  entire  campaign  before  Plevna. 
t  >ril«T»  came  for  him  to  ** cover"  the  Berlin  Conferenee 
mh»Tv  the  Powers  were  to  ap|M>riion  the  spoils  of  war, 
mh#*n  his  unH4*iri?»h  devotion  to  an  American  friend 
ii..«n  with  typhoid  fever  cost  )iim  his  life. 

lie  UM»<i  to  Ik*  calle<l  **the  (\>Hsa<k  corn*s|K)nc|ent ** 
J^^  au«^  of  the  swiftne.ss  of  his  movements.  Frank 
M*ll«*t  name<l  him  **the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  war  writers." 
^fr*»rjff»  Autfu.Htus  Snia  pronounced  liiin  f)ne  of  the  most 
r^»«rno(M»litan  men  he  ever  IijmI  met  -**a  schohir,  a 
'.r.^'^U'kt,  a  jihrewd  obM»rver,  a  |H>Iitirian  wholly  fn»e 
!n»rn  party  pn*judi(*e,  a  traveler  as  indefaf livable  as 
Shii\lrr«  as  dashing  ils  Burnaby,  as  dauntless  as 
>tanlrv. 

Su«  h  a  future  no  one  wcmld  have  preili<t<H|  ftir  the 
tn«!i  Uiv  who  wjts  lM)rn  amid  the  hilU  of  Pcrrv  (\Mintv, 
t>*.Hi,  on  June  H,  lHi4.  His  mother  was  widouiMJ 
wK#-n  the  Im»v  was  .s<»ven  vears  oM.  and  she  dt-^idiil 
ti>  uv*  the  little  monev  tliat  fell  to  her  in  tlie  education 
*4  \t^  rhildrrn.  This  lad  grew  up  to  hate  oppn*>sion. 
TS*c  name  he  l>ore  iruli<'atol   the  e\tra<tit>n   arj*!   the 
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faith  of  his  parents.  His  father  had  come  Crora 
Irelaiidt  and  the  boy*s  sympathies  were  due  in  part  to 
the  paternal  *»^^^««g  regarding  the  injustices  tttflKt^ 
upon  the  fatherland. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  BiacGahan  went  to 
Europe,  to  improve  his  general  education  and  to 
study  law.  At  various  times  he  resided  in  Bruisels, 
in  Germany  and  in  France.  When  Louis  Napoleon 
declared  war  upon  Prussia  he  was  at  work  in  the 
Bdgian  dty.  One  day  the  representative  of  the 
N0W  York  Hfratd  came  to  Brussels,  and  BiacGahan 
ventured  to  him  with  an  offer  of  his  services  as  a 
special  correspondent.  He  was  ''taken  on,^  and 
almost  immediately  he  began  to  make  his  record  of 


tt 


He  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  old  Algerian 
hero  Bourbaki  in  time  to  witness  and  record  the 
disastrous  defeat  and  subsequent  dispersion  of  the 
demoralised  troops  in  Switzerland.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux  and  wrote  a  series  of  interviews 
with  the  leading  statesmen  of  France  which  attracted 
wide  attention  in  America  and  Europe.  Chief  among 
them  were  detailed  and  carefully  written  conversations 
with  Gambetta*  Louis  Blanc  and  \lctor  Hugo.  When 
the  Assembly  adjourned  itssittingi  to  Paris,  MacGakan 
hurried  to  the  capital,  arriving  at  daybreak  on  the 
18th  of  Match*  1871,  the  memorable  day  of  the  attack 
on  Bfontmartre.  He  noticed  an  unusual  commotion 
in  the  streets,  and  by  following  a  regiment  of  the  line 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  only  reporter  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Commune.  The  behavior  of  the 
young  American  throughout  those  days  of  pcriL  has 
courage,  tact  and  industiy,  made  him  famous  in  the 
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city.  He  sent  out  graphic  and  accurate  letters  which 
mrre  ctipiM  by  tlie  papers  of  many  (countries. 

If  the  Conununists  hke<l  him  could  they  Ik^  blamed? 
He  ftnind  time  always  to  do  ^enen)us  and  kindly  (U*t*<ls. 
Always  and  everywhere,  therefore,  he  wa.s  sun*  of  a 
Kr^rty  welcome.  Fnmi  the  time  he  In^^an  service  as 
a  n«*AHpa|MT  ci>rresi)ondent  until  his  fellow  reporters 
*!**iNl  by  his  grave  l)c>ide  the  Kosphorus,  he  won 
the  favor  of  all  whom  he  met,  going  from  one  knot  of 
oiiiipanions  to  anotlier  with  all  the  ea.se  ami  inn<H*enee 
*4  m  child.  leaving  afTcvtion  and  admiraticm  In'tiind 
him. 

He  had  to  take  his  turn  in  prison  when  the  Ver- 
^jil!]*"^  triHips  entenxl  the  city,  for  while  a  fieree  battle 
MjL%  raging  in  the  stnn'ts  he  was  tak<*n  into  (iHttHly. 
I):iring  the  War  of  the  Comnniiu*  he  had  b<vn  a  great 
•i«*.il  with  that  singular  champion  of  tlu*  p<N>ple,  tlie 
P«»ie,  Dombrowski,  and  for  that  cornradeship  lie 
♦#*\eral  timesi  nearly  paid  >\ith  his  life,  and  he  was  de- 
n^'un^-fxl  rejK*ate<lly  to  the  auth«)rities  by  those  who 
kr>«*w  of  the  felKiwship  of  this  mUl  pair.  By  the  inler- 
rr^^ion  of  Klihu  WiLshburm%  the  American  minister. 
mho  eametl  the  admiration  of  all  fonM^n  governments 
t*y  rrmAiuing  in  Paris  ahineof  the  amba^Na(inrs  throng:!) 
the  ni^'-ge  and  the  Commune,  Ma<-(iahan  was  save<I. 
Wa^hbume  went  at  midm'ght  to  tlu»  Pla<c»  Ven<lomf» 
An  1  made  formal  appliration  to  (ieneral  Dttuay  for 
t.^^  rrleaie  ot  his  ctiuntrynum. 

Now  for  several  years  Mae<iahan  led  a  somcuhat 
vandrring  life.  He  |K*net rated  into  homt*  of  the  mo»t 
nrrnote  comers  of  the  (\»ntinent,  constantiv  firulinc 
;•**  tunrMpic  nuiterials  for  his  rea<ly  |>en  iuu\  sendin;; 
i^Vrr«  to  the  llrraUl.  In  the  f.ill  of  ISTI  he  was  in  the 
(  r.n.ea,  staying  at  the  .summer  residefn*e  of  the  ( "/.ar. 
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Here  tlmost  by  chance  begaa  the  influences  whidi  made 
MacGahmn  the  strong  friend  and  defender  of  the 
Russian  people.  Life  was  ea^  at  the  summer  court; 
ceremony  was  rdaxed  somewhat;  many  of  the  0Htomra§$ 
were  considerably  bored. 

Suddenly  appeared  an  American  newspaper  man 
who  had  been  throu|^  the  great  war  m  France,  the 
course  of  which  had  been  followed  with  mtense  interest 
by  Russian  society.  Moreover,  this  young  man  was  of 
imposing  yet  modest  presence,  an  educated  gentleman, 
able  to  narrate  his  adventures  in  a  style  calculated  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  most  phlegmatic  listener. 
An  accident  befell  MacGahan  while  in  the  company 
of  an  aide-de^ramp  who  was  guiding  him  among  the 
beautiful  places  along  the  coast.  Climbing  among  the 
rodu,  the  American  stumbled  and  broke  his  fooL  For 
three  wedts  he  was  m  bed. 

And  his  bedroom  forthwith  became  the  most 
popular  dubroom  in  Yalta,  where  every  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  might  be  found  and  the  most  livdy  and 
diverting  conversation.  It  was  not  strange,  then, 
that  when  at  the  beginning  of  December  the  court 
went  back  to  the  capital  MacGahan  arcompanied  his 
new  friends.  That  winter  he  spent  in  St.  Petersbutf. 
In  the  spring  with  the  party  of  General  Sherman  he 
went  to  the  Caucasus,  whence  he  wrote  a  series  of 
letters*  From  the  Russian  capital  again  he  was 
ordered  to  (ieneva  to  ** cover**  the  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Claims  Arbitration  Commission.  Then  for 
a  time  he  went  alnrnt  Europe  wherever  there  sc-emed 
to  be  a  promise  of  news.  Ere  long  he  saw  and  seised 
the  opportunity  whidi  enrolled  his  name  for  all  time 
m  the  lists  of  distinguished  journalists. 
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Ku^ne  S<'hijyler,  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
Turkr?*tan,  many  times  indul^tnl  in  unrestrained 
f"jl«»iry  of  the  man   wlio  made  the  ride   throuc^h   the 

•  I'-^-rt  in  que«*t  of  a  Russian  army  which  not  even  a 
i  iw^<u  k  wouKI  have  dreanunl  of  pursuing.  Said 
^hu\ler:  *'His  ride  across  the  de.sert  w;ls  s|H)ken  of 
^Arrj'w here  in  Central  .Asia  as  hy  far  the  njost  worider- 
f  .1  tiling  that  had  ever  Invn  dorje  th<Te,  as  he  went 
thnMich  a  country  which  was  su|)|k>s(hI  to  Ik*  hostiUs 
kn«»»ini;  nothing  of  the  roads  or  of  the  lan^ua^e. 
K\«*n  the  officer  whose*  scouts  ha<l  failcfl  to  catch 
Mai^talian  wim  deh'^htcnl  at  his  j)hick.  ** 

(>th<T  journals  ahainhnuHl  tlie  idea  of  s<»ndin^ 
r^«i»rtiTH  with  the  exiH»<lition  into  a  n*mote  and  mys- 
trn4Mi%  land  in  (Vnlral  .Vsia,  when  they  Icarnnl  that  the 
Ri^-^i.in  authoriti<*s  had  de<id«Hl  not  to  iHTinit  corre- 
♦T>i»ndcntA  to  ae'^xnnpany  th«*  (*ohirnn.  The  oiu*  Kn^lish 
r^ifTt^jxnidcnt  who  did  iiuike  tlie  etTurt  failed  to  jH*ne- 
tratr  anv  distance  into  the  coiintrv.  Ma<*(fahan, 
»:*h  t»o  or  thnf  attentiaiits  who  did  not  untIcr>tarHl 
Km  and  wliom  he  di<l  not  un<i<THtand.  vvcll  aniuMl  hut 
ir.d.ffcrently  provisiontnl,  made  a  man  h  throut:h  the 
t*-rrihlr  devrt,  whert*  ahnost  every  hour  death  threat- 
riit^l  him  hv  sunstn»ke  or  thirst  or  iiiass.icrc     (\»ssa<*k 

•  .•r*#*men  <*l)asi*<l  him  for  n<MrIy  nine  hiindreil  mih*H. 
r^A*  hinic  hin  halting;  places  always  a  few  hours  after 
h^  h^cl  left  them. 

I>AV  after  dav  he  nxle  on  his  wearv  wav.  sometiim^s 
riJ:^-«i  to  walk  in  saixl  into  >\hich  he  sank  to  liis  kiiei*s, 
ai.d  dailv  the  dr<*ad  of  faihin*  >\eiirlied  nmn*  and  rimn* 

* 

h*-a\ilv  uixm  him,  C>n  the  twent v-ninth  dav.  worn  to 
t}*^  U»ne  with  falik'ue.  he  reaeln'fl  the  caitii)  of  (teneral 
Kji:jfTmann.     Twim'  he\%as  arri'sted  and  tui<i*  heilefied 

•  •r  {PMitivr  orders  ai^.iin^t   c*orr**N|M>nd«Mits  L'«»in;j  with 
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Uie  expeditkm.  FiiimUy,  becauae  the  interdictkm  was 
directed  against  tlie  representatives  of  English  papers 
especially,  and  he  was  an  American*  and  in  part  through 
the  intercession  of  his  new  friend  Skobeleff,  he  was  for- 
given by  the  general  in  command*  The  story  is  told 
in  large  part  in  his  book,  ''Campaigning  on  the  Qxus,** 
although  to  get  it  all  one  must  hear  such  men  as 
ViUiers  discourw  of  the  tales  they  extracted  from  their 
fellow  campaigner^  In  his  picturesque  style  liacGahan 
thus  began  his  vivid  narrative: 

""A  bright,  mnmj  sfternooo.  A  wide,  level  rtpense 
of  plain*  cut  up  here  and  there  by  canals,  and  dotted  with 
citnnps  of  brushwood;  on  the  south,  extending  to  the  horiKm, 
a  sedgy  marriu  over  which  flocks  of  waterfowl  are  careening 
in  swiftly  rhsnging  ckxids  that  sometiroci  hide  the  sun;  to 
the  west  a  csravsn  with  its  string  of  ouneU,  creeping  domij 
along  the  horisoo*!  edge,  like  a  mammoth  snail:  to  the  cast* 
the  wsUs  of  a  mod-built  town,  over  which,  leaning  up  against 

**Tlie  place  is  Central  Asia,  near  the  Syr^Dmrym  River, 
or  Yaxartes;  fifty  miles  east  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Aral  Sea;  the  time  the  IMh  of  April  187S. 

**In  the  foreground  there  is  a  iarwUa$$  —  a  long,  low, 
blade  vehide  —  m  the  midst  of  a  swiftly-nmning  stream; 
six  or  eight  horses  are  splashing  and  running  wildliy  sboot  in 
the  water,  qrstematicaUy  refusing  with  exasperating  pernsU 
eooe  to  pull  together;  four  or  five  iOrghis  postillions, 
some  on  the  horses,  some  in  the  water  up  to  their  wsMts, 
are  pushing  at  the  wheels,  shouting  with  savage  energy, 
while  the  wheels  sink  deeper  and  deeper  at  every  movement 
of  the  maddened  beasts.  In  the  lorsalSM  two  disconsolate- 
looking  travelers,  wrapped  up  In  rags  and  sheepskins,  who 
watch  dejectedly  but  resigned^  the  downward  tendency 
of  the  wheels,  awaiting  drspoodentty  the  moment 
the  water  will  be  running  into  the  box,  over  feet, 
arms  and  provisions. 

**The  two  travelers  are  Mr*  Eugene  Scmqriert 
d*  ^gmrm  of  the  United  Statei  at  8t  PMciiborg,  on 
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of  (4>M*r>'Atioa  in  Central  A«>ia,  and  the  i^Titer,  on  his  way 
tt>  Khiva.** 

An<l  why  should  he  wish  to  go  to  Kliiva?  For 
tlivrm  n*a>ons:  the  AVir  York  Herald  wanted  to  satisfy 
the  Ameriran  de>irc  for  information  about  that  distant 
ATn\  little-known  n*^on;  it  was  an  adventurous  un<ler- 
*akini?  and  proiiiiMnl  to  provide  an  al)uiidan(^  of 
•*o>py  "  of  an  altogether  unusual  kind.  Russia  **  wished 
to  ntlu(^  to  sul)jc*rtion  the  only  remaining  Khanate 
in  Central  Asia  which  still  refused  to  acknowleclge  her 
^■ipn'niary,  as  well  as  to  advance  her  frontier  to  the 
CKiis,  and  gain  complete  possession  of  the  river  as 
f^r  up  as  the  lM>uiidary  of  Bokhara,"  Tlie  fall  of 
Khiva  woidd  exercise  a  strong  moral  influenec  upon 
all  the  Mohanunetlan  populations  of  (Vntral  Asia. 
It  WX4  ccmsidennl  imi)regnal)le  and  inarces.sihie;  it 
mx4  the  last  great  strongliold  of  I.slamistn  in  (Vntral 
A^ia  after  Bokhara  liad  fallen;  and  its  eonriuest  would 
tt-nd  to  ctinfirni  tin*  lM»li<*f,  alrea<ly  widespread  in  those 
oHjntries,  that  the  Russians  were  invineihie. 

Surh  considerations  as  these  induencvd  St.  Peters- 
\»  ux  to  send  various  Ixnlit^s  of  tnMips  from  several 
•Parting  points  into  the  desert,  with  the  exinvtation 
•.KaI  they  would  <x)nverge  on  Khiva.  The  (irand 
I  ►'ike  Nicholas  was  to  stiirt  from  Ka/ala.  General 
KaufTmann,  with  ^.300  men  and  a  train  of  4(K)0  camels, 
Mx.%  to  nianh  to  Khiva  from  Tashkent.  The  nerve 
fj  thit  ahle  cxjmmaruItT  and  the  enduraruv  of  his  men 
M^r^  tested   to  the   utmost    In^fore   they    reaehtnl   the 

To  reaeh  the  jK>int  mid-stn'am  to  which  Mai'fiahan 
r^  tn^l  he  l»ad  ma«le  the  lnn;»  j(»urney  from  the  Volga. 
""Day  after  day,  ni^:ht  aftrr  ni/lit,  w<»ik  after  week, 
b«e  had  glide*!  over  sn<»wy  h'vi*|  plaiii«i  «)v«t  uhirh  the 
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icy  Siberimn  winds  rushed  in  furious  blasts.  ^  loe  sod 
snow  gave  place  to  heat  and  sand  as  he  went  farther 
and  farther  south.  At  length  he  made  his  real  start 
with  Schuyler  as  a  companion  for  the  firrt  stage  of  the 
journey.  They  waited  many  hours  there  mid- 
stream  and  soon  after  being  extricated  they  were  in 
the  streets  of  Kasala.  MacGahan  had  hoped  when  be 
left  St.  Petersburg  that  he  mi|^t  be  in  time  to  join  the 
column  of  the  Grand  Duke  there.  He  was  almost  a 
month  too  late.  The  column  was  three  hundred  milee 
away  in  the  desert.  The  two  forces,  one  from  Tashkent 
and  one  from  Kaiala,  were  to  meet  in  the  mountains 
one  hundred  mfles  from  the  Oxus. 

What  was  the  belated  correspondent  to  do?  He 
decided  that  he  would  venture  alone  upon  the  trail  of 
the  Kasala  detachment  If  he  reached  the  Ozus  after 
the  army  had  crossed  he  would  trust  to  his  star  for 
getting  over  somehow  and  evading  the  Khivan  cavalry 
whidi  would  probably  be  hanging  on  its  rear,  (^amels 
he  could  not  get.  With  them  his  sojourn  in  the 
desert  mi|^t  have  been  comparatively  pleasant,  for 
he  then  mi|^t  have  carried  a  tent,  carpets,  provisions 
and  clothing.  Horses  meant  the  loss  of  even  the 
comforts  of  the  nomads,  but  with  them  he  hoped  to 
make  the  distance  in  half  the  time. 

On  the  SOth  of  April  be  bade  Mr.  Schuyler  farewcO 
and  crossed  the  Yazartes  at  a  point  several  days 
journey  from  Kasala.  With  him  were  an  old  Tartar 
interpreter,  a  guide,  and  a  young  servant  to  look  after 
the  baggage  and  the  six  horses.  Of  his  armament  hm 
discoursed  in  racy  style: 

**Bctng  a  man  of  peace  I  vrnl  but  Ugbtly  armed.  A 
heavy  double-barreled  Enirftjdi  hunting  riflr,  a  dnufalc^ 
barrrinl  diolgua.  both  of  which  pieces  were  brecch-loadii^ 
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an  ri^'htrffi-Hh<M>UT  Winrhi'Htrr  rifle,  lhrt*i»  heavy  re  vol  vera, 
Afi*!  one  i»nliriary  niuzzle-looilin^  shot  pin,  throwing  slugs, 
•--*i<l«-H  A  f<*w  knives  and  sahn^,  fornuMl  a  liglit  and  unpreten- 

•  -Ki*  rtjiiipnienl.  Nothing  wa.H  farther  from  my  thought.H 
•Kah  fi«;htiniC.  I  only  en<nHnl)ere<l  my.s^^lf  with  these  things 
.n  iff^lfT  to  l>e  ahle  to  di^'uvi  with  iM^'orning  dignity  queNtions 
jviAtirig  to  the  righU  of  way  and  of  pro|HTty  with  inhabitants 

4  the  d«*MTt,  whose  opinions  on  these  suhje<*ts  are  »ome- 
t.-nr^  pr<Miliar. " 

Tlie  first  day  brought  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
Kir»;liiz,  a  jK^ople  having  a  very  sinister  re|)iitation 
even  for  that  region.  He  had  enough  pro|)erty  to 
n-ale  a  rirh  prize.  lie  kn<'W  he  nuist  adopt  one  of 
tmo  liv^itenuH  in  deah'ng  with  this  jH'opIe,  either  fight 
tJ.«-m  or  lhn>w  himself  entirely  U|H)n  their  pnittK-tion 
and  gt-nenisity.  Choosing  the  latter  jH)licy,  he  would 
r-:.trr  a  tent,  unsling  hi.i  Winchester  and  hand  it  along 
m.th  hi.*  Ik'II  and  revolver  to  his  host,  and  then  throw 

*  .ruM-If  on  the  rugs  iK'forc  the  fire. 

Kven  on  the  M*<t)nd  day  lie  In-gan  to  suffer  fnun 
?}.:r^t.  Wild  »tn*t<'he!i  of  sand  wiTe  aWout  him.  The 
r  ^rh  ilay,  for  the  first  lime  hut  not  f«»r  the  la>t,  he  lost 
h.%  way  and  fount!  hims<»lf  going  hack  ovt-r  tlie  trarkle^^s 
%ariil  towanl  Kazjila.  That  day,  t(N).  the  agoni<\s  of 
thirst  JM*<'amc  almost  unendurahle.  He  was  fresh 
fr«»m  the  j^nows  of  SiU'ria  and  had  Invn  richng  fifty 
rr..^"^  a  dav.  No  wtindtT  tluit  without  water  f«»r 
twrnty-four  ln>urH  his  throat  M»enH*d  in  \h*  on  fire. 
f••^rr  m*>unt*Hl  to  hi<t  head  and  his  eyes  gn-w  intlanu^l. 
A  %h.4!I<»w  JMiol  of  muddy  water.  \%hirh  ctjated  liis  m«>uth. 
•. '.HMt  ami  jitonuirh  with  slime,  was  his  onlv  n^Mnin-e. 
At  thn^  in  the  morning  they  sad«iled  their  horvs 
ti'idrt  tlir  iitars  and  fan^l  on.  That  day  hrouk'ht 
tr.«-m  to  a  little  Ku^^iaIl  f«>rt,  hut  thcv  found  no  nc\%n 
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dtber  of  the  oolumn  of  the  Grand  Duke  or  of  Kaoff* 


Now  ho  entered  Uie  pert  of  tlie  deiert  offering  tlie 
greeieft  danger  to  travdert  and  surrounding  them  with 
the  greateit  horrors.  The  friendly  rivers  and  the  fre- 
quent pools  and  wells  of  water  were  left  behind.  Once 
lost  in  the  desert  ocean  and  he  might  wander  for  days 
until  himsdf  and  his  horse  should  sink  exhausted  to 
die  of  thirst 

**The  aagiy  son  nnks  iIow|y  down  the  western  Ay.** 
wrote  the  corieipondent^  ''as  though  loth  to  leare  us,  and 
then  mddenly  drops  below  the  horisnn.  The  ahsdes  of 
evening  gather,  the  desert  fades  bto  the  gloom  of  night* 
and  then  suddenly  reappears  again,  weird  and  spectral  in 
the  shadowy  light  of  the  rising  moon.  The  hours  slip  by; 
we  pass  the  silent  tents,  and  smouldering  fires,  and  crouching 
<*ftfff^|y  of  the  Khivan  ambassador,  ^rfio  has  camoed  here 
hours  before;  and  though  the  moon  has  now  nwunted  to  the 
meridian  we  still  continue  our  rapid  course. 

**A  hurried  nap,  and  again  we  are  on  our  w^y.  The 
red  sun  flashes  angrily  up  the  eastern  horiaoo,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  vegHation  —  not  even  the 
upas-like  weed.  Hotter  the  sun  grows  as  we  advance,  and 
more  fiery,  until  he  reaches  the  senith,  and  glares  fiercely 
down  on  us  from  the  pitiless  sky.  The  sands  gleam  and  bum 
under  the  scorching  heat  like  glowiag  dndert;  the  atnm^ 
phcre  turns  to  a  misty  fiery  glare,  that  dssslcs  the  eye  and 
bums  the  brain  like  the  glow  from  a  seven  times  heated 
fumaoe;  low  down  on  the  horiaoo  the  mirsge  plays  us  fan- 
tastic tricks  with  its  spcctrum*ltke  reflection  of  trees  and 
water  —  shadows  perhaps  of  the  far-off  gardens  of  KUva 
and  the  distant  Oxus;  our  horses  plod  wrmrily  forward 
through  the  yielding  sand,  drooping  heads  and  ears,  untfl 
at  last  I  flnd  myself,  as  evening  approaches,  lying  erhansted 
on  the  sand  by  the  well  of  Kysin-Kak.** 

The  seventh  day  brought  him  a  staggering  blow. 
The  leader  of  a  camvan  which  he  met  told  him  he  was 
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Almost  as  far  from  Kauffniann  after  these  marches 
tKn>iJKh  the  desert  as  when  he  started.  He  was 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  mountains  where  he 
»*:p{MKMHl  KaijfTmann  would  form  a  junction  with  the 
c^»!unm  of  the  (irand  Duke.  Not  so!  KaufTniann 
had  taken  a  different  route.  He  had  started  ten  days 
l-fiire  due  south  for  the  Oxus  rather  than  northwest  to 
the  mountains. 

With  numy  mis^vings  MacGahan  de<'ide<l  to  go  on. 
(roini;  hack  was  almost  as  difficult  as  going  forward, 
\  ut  it  might  Ik*  wc*»ks  lK*forc  he  overt(H)k  the  Russian 
tni«»[w.  He  pushc<i  on,  however,  staying  all  night  in 
the  saddle,  and  at  sunrise  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
i:.4>untains  twenty-five  mile's  away.  On  the  ninth 
day  be  m«'t  a  party  of  giu'des  who  had  been  with  the 
c^tlumn  of  the  (irand  Duke.  And  again,  alas!  The 
Cirand  Duke  had  met  Kauffmann  more  than  a  week 
t-^-fore,  and  the  two  had  nuin-hetl  for  the  river  together. 

Again  he  travcletl  most  of  the  night.  Next  day 
h^  heard  a  re<*ital  of  tlie  dcprc<ialions  of  the  nuirauding 
T'.jn^»mans.  He  chang<xl  his  mute  once  more,  hoping 
\>y  a  diagonal  rt»ursc  to  shortrn  his  distance.  Provok- 
:r4P  d«'lavs  of  three  davs  wort*  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
pitting  sheep  for  ftKnl.  The  guido  proved  intractable 
iLi.d  treacherous.  Nights  were  passed  in  the  sand  with- 
out jkhelter.  The  fiorx's  .sank  to  their  kiuvs  and  lK»gan 
t»>  »how  gri'at  fatigue.  I»ads  were  lightene<K  hut  one 
L*»rv*  stumbled  and  fell  his  length  in  the  siuul  with  a 
gr^MAti,  to  Ik*  left  alone  in  the  ghH)in  of  the  desert. 
Ti*U  phantom  chase  could  not  continue  innc  li  longer. 
T^^  death  of  the  animal  Mvnied  but  the  harbinger  of 
i.«»m  to  the  determined  corres|M>iiii<iit,  as  the  horM-s 
;ar.tr<i  up  steep  aMviits,  sli<I  <lown  into  hollows  and 
vrr^tlcd  with  the  im^or.ible  sand. 
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On  the  Mventccnth  morning  MacGahmn  ww  tluoiigh 
Uie  field  glus  tenU  shining  in  the  sunli^t  and  mnmt  n 
of  aoldiera  and  the  glitter  of  bayonets.  It  mntt  be 
Kauffmann»  he  thoughL 

But  it  was  not!  He  had  stnick  Kauffmann*s 
trail  at  last,  after  a  chase  of  more  than  two  wedu 
and  a  ride  of  five  hundred  miles,  but  Kauffmann  had 
marched  from  this  camp  five  days  before!  ^And  by 
the  time  I  can  reach  the  river  he  will  have  crosseid  it 
and  taken  Khiva*  **  BCacGahan  miserably  coododed 
The  officer  in  command  here  was  Colonel  Weimara* 
and  for  the  first  time  the  American  news  man  was 
treated  rudely  by  a  Russian. 

Colonel  Weimam  refused  to  allow  MacGahaa 
to  go  on  without  the  written  permission  of  Kauffmann. 
That  permission  could  only  be  had  from  the  general 
himself.  And  the  general  was  well  on  his  way  to 
Khiva.  The  correspondent  was  here  in  the  rear  with 
the  general  getting  farther  away  all  the  time.  Colonel 
Weimam  would  examine  no  credentials,  listen  to  no 
expostulations,  render  no  assistance. 

BiacGahan*s  spirit  rose  to  meet  the  emergency.  He 
could  get  no  Russian  escort  to  go  forward  on  the 
trail  of  Kauffmann.  He  would  go  on  alone.  Cossacks 
would  pursue  him,  no  doubt ;  and  he  would  have  to  dare 
the  Turcoman  cavalry  who  would  be  hanging  on  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  column.  He  began  to  recall 
pictures  he  had  seen  of  Turcomans  emptying  human 
heads  out  of  sacks  on  the  grand  square  of  Khiva  to 
the  admiration  of  a  smiling  crowd.  NevertheleM  he 
decided  to  flit  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  once 
more  take  up  the  chase  of  Kauffmann. 

Five  days  passed.  It  was  dear  that  Colonel 
Weimam  would  deal  severely  with  the  American  if 
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l.r  raimht  him  trying:  to  esrafK*.  He  even  would  not 
ci^e  any  jrniin  whatever  to  the  horses  of  the  corre- 
*;*«»n«I«*nt,  and  they  were  now  in  a  most  inis<Tahle  plight. 
At  one  in  the  morm'ng  of  May  *H  MarCiahan  and 
:.;^  men  droi)jH»<l  siU'ntly  to  the  rear  of  the  Cossacks 
who  were  now  on  the  march,  turned  their  horses' 
h«*ad4  to  tlie  north  and  pIunpNl  into  the  (hirkne.vs. 
Tlje  |H»h»  star  was  tlieir  guide.  \Vht*n  dawn  came  they 
ri»uul  ilimlv  <iis(*ern  the  Weimarn  detachment  on  th<* 
horizon.  They  hurried  on,  floumhTing  through  luige 
driftn  of  .sand  twenty  and  thirty  f<*et  high,  which 

*';'.!f'<l  up  in  nil  norts  <if  fantiisti*'  sh.iprs,  exactly  like  Kiit»\v- 
<irf**,  mrn'  r*nitiiuially  chan^rini;  tln*ir  f<»rin,  and  moving 
ai-Mit  undrr  the  uetion  of  the  uind.  The  uind  kcfit  sifting 
*.l  r  .sand  iiver  thcrn  in  litth*  elonds,  and  the  <Irifts  wen*  so 
iJ*^p  and  *»o  hi^rli  tliat  workink'  tlieir  way  nvrr  tht-ni  was  nio^t 
«:  •!  *-ult  and  toilMune.  The  linrM's  sank  iiearlv  to  tht-ir 
U  !li<-^,  TIm-v  w«'n»  ol)lik'«'d  to  <liNin«Mint.  Kven  then  th«*y 
«»f  *v  *tnifc:/l«'<l  t!iron;^h  hv  a  siirrrssion  of  nhiiics  while 
th*-ir  nia^tepi  thrniM'lv(»«»  sank  to  thfir  kn«i»s.  This  <*on- 
?:i.ij*^l  ft»r  nearly  twt)  mile'*.  ()n<*  af  thoM*  st<»rin>  whith 
•i»  of!rn  %i»«*fp  C)\er  tlie  <i«*M'rt  would  have  s«'nt  thrM»  huce 
tjrift%  n>llin*:o\fr  thfni.  and  in  an  instant  huried  tliern  twenty 
f»^t  d»-»p,  lra\  inu  not  a  trai-e  In'hinil." 

Another  hi)rse  was  left  to  «lii».  Of  tin*  others,  two 
f^MjJd  go  not  mort*  than  ani»th(T  <lay.  IiitoIrraliK* 
t:..r%t  assailnl  th«*m  alL  N<*\t  morrnrig  after  two  ht>urs' 
nde  l»ay«inets  were  si^^u  glittj-ring  in  the  sunlight. 
Hr  h*44i  overtaken  a  rear  deta<  hmeiit  of  Kautrmanu's 
tn*»|»n.  The  main  ImhIv  had  left  this  camp  six  days 
i*-fon*,  Ma<*^fahan  was  k'lad  eiioutrh  to  rest  a  fi*w 
K»»'ir%  and  enjoy  .soim*  n*fn*^hment. 

But  there  wa.n  tlaiik'er  in  tarrNinc.  for  mess«*nk'«*rs 
fritiii  Wi'imarn  might  ovi*rtak<*  him  at  any  minute. 
Ilr  gut  harh*y  for  his  horv-s,  and  **to  tell  the  trutli/* 
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he  said,  ''mAtten  had  arrived  at  audi  a  point  that 
auccen  or  failure,  and  perhapa  my  own  life,  depended 
upon  a  bushel  of  bariey.** 

Next  day  at  noon  he  Bgfin  was  in  the  saddle  on  the 
way  to  the  Oxus.  His  hosts  aietured  him  the  Tut* 
Gomans  would  get  him.  He  found  the  roaJ  broad  and 
plain  and  dead  camels  at  every  few  yards  served  as 
guide-posts.  The  horses  again  sank  to  their  knees 
in  the  yielding  sand.  At  last  he  reached  the  river, 
and  at  the  very  spot  where  Kauffmann  had  taken  off 
his  cap  and  devoutly  croosed  himself  at  st|^t  ol  the 
longed-for  water.  In  the  morning  he  could  see  up 
and  down  the  river  for  twenty  miles;  about  him  were 
the  dead  ashes  of  many  campfires,  and  that  was  alL 

He  had  now  been  seeking  the  ever-receding  Russian 
commander  for  twenty-nine  days.  At  the  outset  he 
had  expected  to  overtake  him  in  five.  But  —  it  must 
be  forward  again,  ascending  stealthily  e^'ery  little 
hillock,  and  peering  cautiously  over  before  advancing, 
and  through  fieldgUsses  surveying  continuously  the 
opposite  shore. 

Through  the  night  the  march  went  on  with  no 
signs  of  Kauffmann  but  burnt-out  campfires.  Nerves 
were  tightly  strung.  The  situation  was  critacaL 
Twice  his  little  part>  had  been  seen  from  across  the 
river.  At  last  when  the  horses  had  made  forty-five 
miles  MacCiahan  decided  to  camp.  His  men  refused 
to  stand  guard.  So  all  night  long  the  young  American 
kept  his  gloomy  watch  in  darkness  io  dense  that 
he  could  see  only  a  yard  before  him. 

Daylight  came,  and  as  they  started  on  a  half*hoar 
after  sunrise  their  ears  were  struck  by  a  report  that  went 
through  them  like  an  electric  shodu    Another  and 
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another  carnc  rolling  up  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  at  short 
and  re^rular  intervals. 

It  wa.s  the  roar  of  cannon! 

TliU  lime  it  was  Kauflfniann  sure  enough. 

But  the  Turcomans  were  with  him,  and  now  was 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  wliole  journey.  Mac- 
dahan  |)ct*n*<l  ovtT  hill  after  hill,  advancing  with  utmost 
c:kTr^  trying  to  lix^ate  the  |K)sition  of  the  contend- 
ing partita  and  to  av4)id  the  Kliivans.  Luck  helped 
him  a  little;  daring  did  tlie  rest.  He  t)olted  through 
an  o()ening  in  tlie  lines  of  the  Tur(x>nuins  and  in  safety 
rrai^hwl  the  Ru.v«ian  out|K)sts. 

An  ofIi(t?r  advanced  and  criinl:  **  Vui  kto.^"  **  Who 
arr  vuu.' 

'* Americanetz,"  replitnl  the  corrcs|Mmdent. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
he  had  traili*<l.  (icncral  KaufTmann  was  taking  tea 
ar«*l  Hiuoking  a  cigan*tte. 

**A  mohnlvetz,  a  mohxlvctz,**  **a  brave  fellow, 
a  hr.4ve  fellow,"  he  exrlaiinc<l,  as  ho  h<*ard  the  talc  of 
M.Ai<fahan,  and  a  **mt)hHlvct//'  Mac<rahan  remained 
a!«avi  thereafter  wherever  in  RuNsia  lie  Wits  nanu^tl. 
Knmi  a  Russian  there  could  Ik'  no  hi;;licr  encomium. 

Hie  next  call  was  \i\xm  the  (irand  Duke  Nicholas, 
nho  «<is  f4>und  living  in  a  Khivan  mu<l-houNC,  which 
mj.%  the  fir>t  house  he  had  iK*cupicd  for  three  months. 
AH  wHcinn^tl  the  American  heartily.  That  ni^'lit  he 
K^l  the  first  traiKpiil  and  prolonged  sleep  that  had  Int^n 
hi*  f«»r  more  than  si\tv  da\  s. 

But  what  atxtut  tin*  pursuin;^  o»mi»any  of  (%»ssa<'ks? 
Maz-iiahan's  pn*s<'ntinM'nt  of  dan^iT  \>;ls  Wfll-fnurHJrd. 
Xlirr  htuuv  davs  at  Khi\a  he  learned  that  hut  a  few 
K-»ur«  after  he  had  Irfl  Altv-Kuchik  an  otIi<  rr  at  the 
h'-ail  of  twentv-tive  (o.sNacks  had  arrivnl.  hreatlilc-ss. 
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with  an  order  to  armt,  diMim,  and  take  him  back  to 
Tashkent.  The  officer  had  come  all  the  way  from 
there,  about  six  hundred  miles,  hoping  to  intercepi 
the  correspondent  in  the  desert.  From  passing  cara- 
vans and  wandering  Kirghis  he  heard  from  time  to 
time  of  the  hurrying  American.  He  got  on  the  trail 
and  lost  it«  found  it  and  lost  it  again,  found  it  once 
morCt  and,  having  killed  several  horses,  he  reached 
Alty-Kuduk  a  few  hours  too  late.  Tlicre  they  laughed 
at  him,  telling  him  to  follow  if  he  dared,  but  assuring 
him  that  the  American  was  either  with  Kauffmann,  or 
the  jackals,  and  in  either  case  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

MacGahan  explained  the  reason  for  all  tliis  trouble 
on  his  account*  The  Russians  claimed  that  every 
foreigner  who  ever  had  gone  into  Ontral  Asia  and 
gotten  into  trouble  had  invarial>ly  accused  them  of 
having  a  hand  in  it*  Sometimes  they  had  caused  the 
Ciar  considerable  difficulty.  Therefore  to  save  time 
the  Emperor  ordered  that  no  more  Europeans  lie 
allowed  to  enter  Turkestan.  But  Mac<fahan  was  an 
American!  He  argued  that  the  prohibilion  did  not 
apply  in  his  case,  and  he  stayed  with  the  column. 

He  was  with  the  Russian  army  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign  against  Khiva,  and  after  that  during  the 
war  with  the  Turcomans.  He  met  with  kindneas 
from  all,  from  the  (t rand  I>uke  down  to  the  smallest 
officer  in  the  detachment.  On  June  1  he  crossed  the 
Oxus  with  Kauffmann  and  his  staff.  Soon  they 
entered  a  region  of  cool  shade  and  fresh  %Trdiife 
which  seemed  Edenic  after  the  red-hoi  glare  of  the 


On  June  10  the  troops  entered  the  city  of  Khiva. 
Biar<Bahan  was  at  home  everywhere,  in  the  streets, 
the  palace,  even  in  the  harem,  and  there,  when  he  saw 
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X*  •'  4*V4^  of  a  ('au('4isiaii  sultana  tnriHMl  upon  him  in  a 
}..i!f-injpIorin^  way,  he  had  an  a<lvt'nturr  whicli  Mvrns 
vrry  liki*  oiH»  of  tin*  I  airs  out  of  the  *Vral)ian  Ni^'hls. 

Ilr  oHiM  not  fi>ri:«'t  thi*  **calni,  niajt'>tic  fi^nirr,  as 
•«}•#•  >t«i«Ml  In  the  nii<Nl  of  tho  onciiiics  of  hor  ra<v  an<i 
r*l:*:]«»n,  uith  wt'tpin^  woinrn  and  cIiiMrrn  n-lyiii^ 
ijjMin  hiT  for  pn>t<*<tion,"  and  ho  <l('l<Tniin(*<l  to  help 
K*r  if  iH»sxil)h».  Tliat  ni^ht  hr  accoinpHNhccl  tlic  feat 
of  c-nti-rin;;  the  harem  alone  and  un^tiided. 

Nrar  nti<lni;:ht,  when  the  slfM^pintj  elly  was  **  hat  lied 
in  a  tl4HMl  of  ^'lorious  m<H»nh;^ht,  and  the  whole  plaee 
m.1%  lran>formtHh  tlie  flat  mud  nnifs  turned  to  marhhs 
:\:\il  tfie  tall,  sleiuler  nu*nan*ls  rising  dim  and  incli.^tinet 
Ike  ^{Hitral  M'utinrK/'  the  uliole  re^'ion  *\s<»<»min^ 
h  ;t  a  h'af  torn  frt)m  the  en<'hante<l  pap*>*'  of  an  Oriental 
♦.i!«\  he  hroki'  down  tlie  pa<ll(M*ke<l    dtM»r    in  the  tower 

•  .'.••rlookin;;  the  court  at  the  liarem,  and  des<'eiHU*<l  a 
••airway  that  .veined  to  Irad  to  its  inner  apartments. 

Ili'Volvt-r  in  hand,  he  uiommI  aloii^  in  tin*  <larkneNs. 

•  "^oii^h  many  nnmis  and  alom;  the  walls  of  variou^ 
"•jrt%,  invt»lvrd  soon  in  a  lioprlcNN  laliNrinth  of  d<MirN 
.  rd  h.i!U.      A  flirkrrlni:  nial<h   rexrahij  that   he  stoo<l 

•  •n  If.v  \rr^:r  of  a  wrll  with  a  mtv  low  eurh,  into  whi«h 
a  •lri»pjMiJ  >lone  found  \\at«T  fifty  fift  hi'I(»w.  In 
j*t»!hrr  r«N»m  a  hit  of  candle  di^<IoNril  a  pile  of  Mark 

•  .ir^h.  lie  {H<'ked  up  a  liaiidful,  and  dropiN^l  it  in 
••mir  it  WiLH  ^un-jMiwder!  There  was  enoUL'h 
;w.m(hT   in   llie  pile  to  blow   the   whole  vast    pahuv  to 

Ft^'lintf  that  he  had  narrowly  eM-afHil  death  twi(v. 

•  '.f  that  that  was  rnoiiL'h  for  one  nik'lit.  he  was  ahout 
•o  ^'.\r  up  his  ad\enture.  v\  In-n  he  heard  \«iirfs  lM-\otid 
m  r  lov^l  do<»r,  and.  v\Hii\  kniM'kimr.  it  was  o)M'ued,  and 
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he  flood  in  Uie  presence  of  Uie  lultiuuit  who  held  over 
her  heed  a  ftone  lamp,  and  gased  loiv  ^t  hinu 

And  there  in  a  handnome  room  adjacent  to  the 
grand  court  ol  the  harem  he  had  tea  with  the  euhana 
and  ei^t  ol  her  attendants.  Zuleika  —  for  she  bore 
that  poetic  name  —  conversed  with  him  for  two  hours 
—  in  signs.  The  Khan  had  fled  when  the  Russians 
entered  the  city.  MacGahan  was  suspected  to  be  an 
agent  sent  out  by  the  En^ish  govermnenU  and  there^ 
fore  he  was  received  with  kindness  by  these  Orientals. 

As  he  mounted  the  stone  stairs  to  depart*  Zuleika 
kissed  her  hands  to  him  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness* Next  morning  when  food  was  sent  into  the 
harem  it  was  found  to  be  empty.  The  women  had 
escaped!  That  was  the  end  of  this  romance  of  the  war 
correspondent.  MacGahan  disrreetiy  forgot  to  report 
the  adventure  to  the  Russian  commander;  Kauffmaan 
learned  of  it  a  long  time  after  when  he  read  the  story 
in  the  Americanos  own  account  ol  the  campaign. 

BfacGahan  interviewed  everybody  within  reach* 
including  the  Khan«  who  returned  after  a  time  to  the 
dty.  He  rode  with  the  foremost  in  the  ^*^fnpt!gn 
against  the  Turcomans,  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
race  of  Central  Asia*  He  witnessed  the  signing  ol  the 
treaty  between  Kauffmann  and  the  Khan«  Then  he 
vc^jrsged  down  the  Oxus  and  across  the  Sea  ol  Aral. 
And  there  he  found  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
DaOif  TeUgraph^  who  had  been  sent  on  the  same 
mission,  but  iriM>  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
desert.  On  the  ttth  ol  September,  MacGahan  was 
back  in  Orenburg. 

One  thing  more,  and  a  very  important  thing,  m 
to  be  chronicled  of  the  campaign  in  Asia.  At  Khiva. 
MacGahan  and  Skobeleff  met  for  the  first  time.    They 
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parte<l  to  moet  A^ain  in  Paris  and  finally  in  Roumaniu 
in  the  great  war  lK*twtH*n  Rus.sia  and  Turkey.  They 
mere  tlie  last  two  to  leave  Kliiva.  In  tlie  letters  which 
Mai-^faluin  wnt  the  Ix>ndc>n  Daily  yews  during  tlie 
mar,  he  deMTilK»<J  his  friend  and  told  the  story  of  one 
t»f  hin  daring  /\>ian  exph>its  as  follows: 

'*Hc  would  attrax'l  attention  anywhrre.  He  is  a  tali, 
hAnd«4>me  man,  with  a  lithe,  .slander,  active  fi;:ure,  a  <*lear. 
\*\-kr  rjr,  an<l  a  lar^re  |)n)niinent,  strai^'hl  noM»,  the  kin<i  of 
ri«*M-  it  i*  "uiid  Na|)ol«'on  um'<1  to  l<K»k  for  ainon^  his  (»ni<tTH 
mhrti  h**  ifci^h^**!  to  find  a  jjriHTal.  and  fa<*<*  yoiiii^  enoiik'h  for 
a  *r«rt>nd  li«'utenant  althou^'h  he  is  a  fjrntTal  the  yolnl^;e^t 
:n  the  ami  v. 

**\\hen  I  Hiiw  him  la^t  he  \^as  (\il<in«'l  Skolx'IrfT.  and 
KaiI  jtj^t  rrtuHKNi  fn)m  a  n-markahle  and  daririkj  exjM'dition, 
Tif  nhirh  he  ha<i  rf^'^'ivtHl  the  Oo^h  of  St.  (it-orp*.  KatitT- 
rr.ar.n  mi^hfil  to  aM*iTtain  wlirtlirr  MarkasutT,  wIiom*  coltiinn 
\.Xi\  l>«*rn  oMijiil  to  turn  ha<k  in  the  <i«MTt  for  \\ant  of  uatrr, 
would  lie  aMr  to  n-ar|i  Khiva  hy  a  it-rtain  rmitr.  But  th<» 
T'irrH>man4  v^lhim  h<*  had  just  iMt^n  fu'litin^  had  all  th-d  in 
that  dirf^tion. 

**To  h.»ve  exjilon**!  thr  mntr  with  saft-ty  it  uoiilil  havr 
V^r-^n  n*^^'xMir>'  tt>  .M*nd  a  lar^ri*  (oluiiui,  \\lii«h  K.iutTniann 
«i  1  n<»t  think  th«*  imiMirtaiice  of  th<*  inattrr  jiixtiti»ti.  Tlir 
*»rJy  altrniative  was  f«»r  a  Hin.ill  party  to  niakf  thr  attt-rnpt 
at  th«*  ri^k  of  falling  into  tin*  liari()<%  of  tlit*  i*\.i>)M*rat(  d 
T'lrrtmian*.  Thin  Colinn-I  ^kolM-li-lT  \i»hint«i-n'«l  to  (!•». 
Wr  tiH'k  three  fri«'n<||y  TunnmauH  with  liiin.  di^*rniMMi  hitn 
«#  if  in  the  eo«»tmne  of  a 'runtirnan.  aii<t  startrd  oii  h\^ 
j^nl«»u^  rntrqiriv. 

"He  did  not  n'turn  fur  t*-n  <1.ivn.  ami  rvfrvlnMiv  hail 
pxrTi  hnn  up  for  lo'^t,  whni  fir  finally  a|»jM'anMl  at  Khi\a  tlif 
ilAV  l>»-forr  KAutTinaiuiH  r\a<'Uatii»ii  of  thr  <-.ipit.il  Hf  had 
n«ar.A«rrd  to  rhi<lr  thf  Tun«»inanN.  and  to  n%u  h  thf  jMnril 
«h*-rr  Mark.LM>tT  had  tunHii  lM«k;  hf  t\pli»n*d  thf  way, 
nx-a.^urrd  thr  d«*pth  of  tin*  wt-IU  and  thr  amount  of  watrr 
\}jry  n»ul<l  »»tjpply,  and  n*turn«*<i  Kaf«l\.  ainiost  i'\li.iust<ti 
Kr  \\\%  lonK  ride. 

"He  nt^hrd.  of  rour^r,  to  writr  \\\^  n|M»rt   niini«Nliati!\ . 
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but,  M  Ibe  army  wm  moving  next  day,  he  deicTmined  to 
slay  befamd  for  that  purpose  in  one  of  the  Khan*t  palacm. 
and  he  aaked  me  to  keep  him  company*  which  I  very  willingly 
undertook  to  do.  We  rpmatned  there  a  day  and  a  night 
after  the  departure  of  the  army,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  we  were  the  last  two  of  the  invading  expedition  to  kwk 
upon  the  Khivan  capital.** 

Thus  ended  Mac(iahan*a  work  in  Central  Asia. 
The  story  of  his  desert  ride  has  never  been  forgotten 
in  that  region  nor  in  all  Asia.  Francis  Vinton  Greene 
in  hb  writings  has  much  to  say  of  it^  declaring  that 
*'tlie  wonderful  ride  •  •  •  would  never  have  been 
credited*  so  impossible  did  it  seem  for  a  man  to  make 
such  a  journey  alone,  but  for  the  two  incontrovertible 
farts  that  he  disappeared  suddenly  from  a  little  post 
on  the  Yaacartes,  and  reappeared*  as  if  from  heaven, 
four  wedcs  later  among  Kauffmann^s  men  on  the 
Oxus/* 

Three  weeks  after  his  return  from  Khiva,  MacGahaa 
was  ordered  to  join  the  American  squadron  at  Nice  and 
proceed  to  Cuba,  where  he  described  for  his  paper  the 
Virfinius  complications.  In  March,  1874,  he  was 
back  in  Ixmdon,  where  he  worked  several  montha  on 
his  book  about  his  Asian  experiences.  In  July  he  was 
ordered  to  Spain  to  join  the  expedition  of  Don  Carlos. 

He  was  ten  numths  in  the  I^renecs,  and  hard  and 
dangerous  campaigning  it  was,  tbe  days  spent  in  tlia 
saddle  and  the  nights  in  the  open  air.  There  b  a 
peculiar  element  of  peril  in  guerilla  fighting,  aad  ta 
Spain  in  those  days  almost  every  furae  bush  held  a 
sharpshooter.  The  most  marked  difference  in  tbe 
general  appearance  of  the  (^ariijtts  and  the  RepuUicaaa 
was  the  color  of  their  boituu.  or  large,  muffin-shaped 
caps,  those  of  the  latter  being  red  while  the  forocr 
wore  blue.    More  than  one  correspondent  wore  ooe 
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•  wlor  an<l  kept  thr  othtT  liaiidy  in  liis  i>o<'k(»t  for  ciiut- 

Tlir  American  iirws  man,  howevor,  wore  the  Carlisl 
nvor,  an<i  when  ho  was  captured  amid  the  mountains 
i:.i|  appn*hendi^l  as  a  foHower  of  Don  Carlos  he- 
taiM?  of  hi.H  Ikfina,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  with 
.■.::»?her  rt)rTe>|H)ndent.  They  siH*nt  a  (hi  y  and  ni^Mit 
in  a  <fll  swarming  with  vermin,  and  next  morning  were 
t«  M  to  prepan»  for  (h*ath.  Mae(rahan  knew  tlie 
U'-:»uhht'ans  had  never  .shown  anv  inerev  to  the  ('arn>ls 
A'.tl  ex\)c^'U^\  to  die.     At  sunriM*  lie  went  out,  as  he 

•  :»jx»M«<K  to  fa*v  u  firing  s(|ua<l.     But  onee  more  h(* 
r:  .»dt»  a  narrow  CM-ai>o. 

.\^.iin  an  American  ofFicial  had  intervened.  What 
\\.i*.*il>urne  had  done  in  Paris  the  Amrrican  eon^ul  at 
Ht%  <»nne  di<l  here.  Ilavin*'  h<'ard  the  rumor  of  the 
i'*»-^t  of  the  two  pn»vs  men,  he  haNtrnrd  to  their  reMUe, 
irr-.vinij  l>an*ly  in  the  nirk  of  time. 

The  chief   hat  tie  of    the   eampaitrn    was    the    three 

[,\%    sinVtiiiU*  fitv  Vs^icWii,     This  lit  t  If  mountain  tt»\\ni> 

'  .riiOiM  in  the  historv  of  the  Carlist  wars,  and,  saN  s  Sir 

J    *.n   Furlcy,  **preM'nt.s  a   woiulerful   com^hirnerate  of 

•  •  iM*4  prrsMMj  toijrtluT  in  narrow  strtfts,  aixl  elosrjy 

•  TtMjntliil   hy   j>«T|M*ndiruIar  nuks   which   prevent    it 
'•  -'n  InMnjj  Mi'n  from  any  .side  at   a  <li^tan<t*  of  more 

•  An  two  hundreil  yards.'*  TluTcwere  4,>.(MM)  men  and 
'■/• 'y  jfuuH  in  the  assault,  and  Itl.uoo  ('arli^t>,  willi 
'.  **  a«l\antaire  of  jH^Nition,  (h-fen«ied  the  phier.  The 
>'*-T.«|erH  wen*  ct»mph'ti»ly  victorious.  It  was  a 
»  '.d«Tful  military  .sj>ei-ta<  le.  and  c«»uld  \tv  witucNM'd 
'•  --n  a  little  |>hiteau  in  every  iletail.  The  ('arh^ts 
T  %'if^  il  almost  a.s  merry  a  .srrimma;:e  as  a  snouhall 
•-&•♦>.  Women  antl  children  witli  all  movaMes  had 
•-^n    hidden    in    the    nitninlains.       There    were    st»ven 
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▼mages  at  one  time  in  flames  oo  the  third  day.  The 
Navairese  charged  down  the  mountains  five  times 
through  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  Spanish  cavalry 
horses  leaped  about  among  the  rodcs  like  goats.  But 
the  Carlist  position  was  worth  thousands  of  men« 
and  they  won  the  battle  of  Abarsusa*Estella. 

After  months  of  this  desultory  and  picturesque 
fighting  MacGahan  was  sent  to  the  froscn  North. 
The  expedition  was  promoted  by  Captain  Allen  Young« 
who  sixteen  years  before  had  begun  his  Arctic  career; 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett^  who  was  represented  by 
BlacGahan;  by  Lieutenant  Innes  Lillingston*  R.  N., 
the  second  in  conunand;  and  by  Lady  Franklin,  who 
insisted  on  sharing  the  expense  ol  the  enterprise* 
hoping  tenaciously  for  tidings  from  her  long-lost 
husband. 

The  ship  was  the  barque  Pandora,  and  the  object 
was  to  try  for  the  Northwest  PassagCt  as  MacCtahao 
stated  it*  **  to  pass  round  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
and  come  out  through  Behring*s  Straits  into  the 
Pbdfic  Ocean  —  a  feat  which  has  been  the  dream  of 
navigators  for  centuries,  but  only  a  dream.  It  is  our 
ambition,**  he  added,  *'not  only  to  accomplish  the 
undertaking,  but  to  accomplish  it  in  a  single  ifasoo.  ** 
As  the  sequel  shows,  the  world  waited  yet  thirty* 
seven  years  ere  Amundsen  conquered  the  difficulties 
of  the  voyage  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent*  and  he  was  three  years  in  -^^^"Tg 
the  passage* 

A  lively  and  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyage 
was  written  by  the  correspondent  with  the  title  *Tnder 
the  Northern  Li^tt.**  He  gave  deli^tful  glimpses  of 
the  sunny  side  of  hfe  in  the  Polar  rogioos.  The  per* 
sooality  of  the  author  appears  very  distinctly  in  the 
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vork.  It  U  full  of  the  most  kindhearted  humor,  and 
<•:?#•  i%  al»!f  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  hischarac- 
trr  frotn  it. 

T!ic  voyage  tcKik  him  through  Davis  Strait  and 
B  fHn  Bay.  I^in<-itstcr  SouncI  and  Barrow  Strait,  into 
r«'»l  S>un<i.  The  party  reuclKtl  the  farthest  point 
AVAin«-<l  t>y  Ilovs  anci  McCliiitock  in  1H49  in  their 
^•An  h  for  Minie  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  exi>edition. 
The  fft-iird  left  in  tlicir  cairn  at  this  |K)int  was  taken 
fr>»m  the  tin  tuln',  in  which  it  had  Ik'vix  enclosed  for 
tmf'ntyH'ight  years.     Said  Mac(iahan: 

'"I  think  ihrre  is  nothing;  irnprt^svH  one  more  forcihiy 
«  'h  thr  utti-r  loin-linr^ks  of  (1mm»  rrfrion.H  than  the  finding 

i  **j4  h  a  diMiiinriit.  \  s<T:ip  of  jiajxT,  pLu*t*<l  hrre  in  a 
:-••:. irirnt  |>«k«%itifin  on  pnr|)ONV  ti>  Im»  .srrn  nnd  found,  hut 
•1  ".  •  h  h^A  n*tnainfNi  all  thrM»  y«*ars  just  as  it  wjw  pla<^*d  on 
•:  -%  h«-ap  <»f  st«in«'«»  hy  a  liah<l  Inn;;  since  turn<Hl  to  du^t. 
<  a:  •a.n  Y'»unjjo|H-nt<l  tin*  tulM%  ulii<  h  was  sralfd  up  with  n^*! 
m  A  i.  ar.d  f'Mind  a  cpi.irttT  of  a  slurt  of  hlur  fooU<*ap,  braring 
a  \-T\ri  pnonl,  <l:it«il  JuiH'  7,  iSM).  Strang'*'*  ind«*f<l,  are 
• '.^  <han«»-n  of  Antic  navi^ration.  Ross  was  within  two 
f  .'.drtd  niil*"^  of  thf  ninit  uhrn»  only  a  vrar  In^forc  tho 
•-*-«^  «»f  FraTilwlin's  .ships,  t)i«'  F.rrlrs.n  urui  Terror,  \\:u\  ahiin- 

:   '.r%l  th»-ir  \#*^mU.     'l'h«*M»  frw  hiirri«*<l  lirifs  in  tli»»  cvlin^lrr. 

.'•■n  mhi«h  »ith  pn>found  rnmtion  wf  utrf  >::i/in^,  writlm 

n   the  n»ld  with  Ix-nunilM-ii  IIiik'^th.  <-arrv  ns  ha*  k  to  ihr 

•  ••  r  «hrn  thf  r\«il«*nif  nt  alnnit  >ir  John  Fratikhn  was  just 
■*■«' •.r.if.^»,  an  rtritrrnrnt   whi<h  rno\  i-d  tin'  uorhl  to  enthu- 

•  jL*m  arid  pi^ y.  and  whi<  h  l^-d  to  srfniin^  out  ship  after  nhif) 
n  tr AH  h  «>f  the  h»*t  r\|H»<iitij»n.  and  to  th*'  most  sujHThufnan 

^^I'jfl*  to  %A\r  It.  all,  alas,  without  avail'*' 

Now  the  PatuiifTa.t  party  ha<l  to  t;ike  their  tuni  in 
*^.d«inng  the  fXTds  of  An  ti<*  e\plorati<»n.  Tln-y  wen» 
:a  Prrl  Strait,  thrir  i*ay  to  th*'  wt-st  l)lo<kt«l  hy  the 
«^-|kArk.  The  ca«»trm  entraiue  throutrh  whi<'h  they 
had  rt>nkr  might  cIom*  and  etit  c»tT  thrir  reln*at;  there 
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was  DO  harbor  in  which  the  ahip  could  lie  in  safety. 
They  waited  three  days*  knowing  that  even  aa  hour's 
delay  might  mean  a  stay  of  eight  or  nine  months 
through  the  winter  in  a  most  unfavorable  situation. 
Bitterly  disappointed  that  no  way  opened  ahead,  they 
steamed  at  full  speed  on  the  back  track  with  the  ice- 
pack close  at  their  heels.  They  reached  the  outlet 
in  the  last  minute  of  time.  Old  floes  were  being 
wdded  together  by  new  ice  rapidly  forming.  The 
iron  beak  of  the  Pandora  tore  its  way  through  the 
final  barrier  and  dashed  into  the  open  waten  of  Barrow 
Strait*    They  were  free. 

The  greatest  service  of  MacGahan  s  career  now 
summoned  him  to  Constantinople.  In  London  the 
Eastern  Question  was  the  ahsiorbing  topic  of  the  hour. 
The  qrmpathies  of  the  American  newspaper  man  with 
the  Slavs  m  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  were  deep  and  keen.  Events  of  world  interest 
were  occurring  in  the  Balkan  region.  He  could  not 
bear  the  notion  of  following  their  courK  from  Paris 
or  London. 

But  for  some  reason  there  was  disagreement  betweea 
MacGahan  and  his  employer,  James  (tordon  Bennett. 
The  correspondent  went  to  the  office  of  the  London 
Daily  Snrs^  a  few  doors  away  from  the  Sew  York 
Heratd't  bureau,  told  what  he  knew  of  the  Eastern 
situation*  offered  his  sei^-ices,  and  was  at  ooce  **taken 
on.**  The  time  was  opportune  and  the  paper's  polir>- 
congenial.  Lord  Beaconsfidd  was  then  in  power  ami 
the  leader  of  the  opponition  was  GUdstooe.  The 
DaOif  Sew$  was  a  through -thick-and-thin  supporter 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  especially  of  the  leader  of 
that   party.    The   Hebrew   and   Oriental  sympathies 
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%J  ll^-iu^iw^iivld  won»  with  the  Sultan,  for  tlu»  Russians 
\  .111  f»«TM*<ut<'<l  Ill's  ra(v.  Now  hy  a  wiiHlfall  of  fortune 
came  tlif  e!itfq)ri.sin^  Ma(-(raliiin  to  tlir  or^an  of  the 
Ijl»<TaI  party.  For  more  tlian  u  year  tlie  Halkan 
\t»l<ano  had  Invn  in  full  eruption;  Kosnia  and  Ilerz- 
•:<*\ina  had  revolted;  Servia  liad  ^one  to  war  with 
I  *rLey.  The  ruling  pa>hiLS  were  making  life  intoler- 
-i*  U"  for  the  Bulgarians,  the  most  industrious  and 
t.-iv'n'xsive  i>f  the  (  hristian  |H)pulations  of  the  Sultan's 

•  2  •ni!ni«»ns. 

Tlic  Turkish  government  took  away  all  arms  from 
•:.«•  <*hri>tians  of  Bultraria,  aiul  hrou^lit  into  the  prov- 
;:.  ^  a  larice  font*  of  Kurds,  Bashi-Ba/ouks  and  .Asiatic 
\  .iH>arians.  Siitisfied  that  tlie  eaiise  of  the  Porte  would 
:»\«T  l>e  d^'MTttNl  hy  Kn^rland.  the  Bashi-Ba/ouks 
*f-r»*  U*t  K>ost»  t)n  the  helph'ss  jK'ople  of  southern 
H  .!/aria.  Kr|M)rts  In^^an  to  filter  into  Constantinople 
'4  the  whoh^Nale  slaii^htrr  of  men,  women  aiitl  children. 
I  ..r  n-pn*^'ntative  of  the  Dailij  Sens  in  tliat  rily  made 
k-.«-«n  through  tlie  pa|MT  the  dark  rumors  whirh  were 
»'.i*jwntl  alnMit  in  the  Turkish  capital.      His  dispatch 

•  .ide  a  M*n^ation.     The  Turkish  government  dcnuunct*<l 

•  •  «•   AVwf    man.     The    Kngli^h    gtjvcrnment     dcelareil 
!-.«•  r»-j>«»rtH  lai'k<*4|  official  <*t)nlirmation. 

IKcii  Ma^Kiahan  was  M>nt  to  make  an  in<IeiK*ndcnt 
.:.•.  r^'i-ratitin*  lie  uas  to  get  the  e\a<t  truth  and  tt'l 
.!  m  'hout  rcMTve. 

Tlie  letters  \*hich  he  scut  his  pa|HT  un<lcr  data's 
*\:.^,u^  from  July  ^S  to  Aiu^ust   1<),   IsTtl,  are  auuMic 

•  .-*•  n.«»st  hrilliant  ever  iM-iincd  l»y  a  corn*s|Mmdcnt  tm  the 
t  • -d,  pn*-Uaphaclitc  in  their  aciuraey  <»f  detail,  so 
>.'»rrfid  that  they  gave  Hussia  lhi»  e\<usc  the  (*/ar 
»  Ar:ti*tl  for  a  iht  laration  <»f  uar  on  Turkev  in  the  interc«»t 
*4  ri\)h/ation.     The  letters  startl«*tl   humanitarianiHiu 
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in  Rngland  into  a  flame,  in  a  few  wedct  wrooi^t  in  the 
En^iih  people  a  aentiment  which  caused  a  complete 
levenal  of  what  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of 
Engliih  statement  and  secured  for  Ruatia  sjrmpathj 
in  quarters  where  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  iU  doing 
more  than  anything  else  to  precipitate  the  conflict 
that  ended  with  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the 
Sultan's  empire. 

The  little  volume  containing  the  letters  even  after 
forty  years  makes  moving  reading.  BfacGahaa  went 
step  by  step  over  the  district  from  which  the  tales  of 
horror  had  come.  His  work  was  made  easier  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  those  of 
western  Europe.  He  possessed  a  rare  combination  of 
physical  energy,  capacity  for  observation,  cpikknass 
in  composition,  and  power  of  graphic  expression*  He 
vividly  reproduced  conversations  with  persons  of  all 
ranks.  He  *' interviewed  **  hundreds  of  the  surviving 
victims  of  Turkish  barbarities.  More  than  fifty 
villages  had  been  bumt^  without  counting  those  which 
had  been  only  pillaged,  and  fully  15,000  persons  had 
been  slaughtered.  He  had  information  from  the 
different  consuls  at  Philippopolis  (a  dty  in  which 
England  had  no  agent  at  all),  from  German  raflway 
officials,  from  Greeks,  Armenians,  priests,  mtrtrmsrif, 
and  even  from  Turks  themselves.  Much  of  what  he 
saw  and  learned  it  was  impossible  to  print* 

Ever>'one  in  En^and  read  MacGahan*s  lettotm. 
They  were  copied  by  papers  all  over  the  world.  In 
public  meetings  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  DmSg 
S0m$  were  passed,  and  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
writer  of  the  reports.  Later  the  American 
general,  Eugene  Schuyler,  confirmed  the 
of  the  news  man.    The  British  consul  also  bora  onl 
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•  >r;!y  Uk>  fully  the  conclusions  of  the  London  special. 
^f.a^L^tone  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  that  fol- 
!-i»r*l.  and  again  became  Prime  Minister. 

In  Ruvtia  there  was  even  greater  excitement.  War 
«x.<  inevitable,  and  war  was  diH-lannl  on  April  49,  1877. 

Tlie  hero  of  the  war  wiw  Skoln^Ieff,  and  SkolKjlefT's 
Ir.tiriimte  cx>mrade  through  a  large  part  of  the  campaign 
mA5  the  ct)rre>|x>ndent  for  the  Daily  SncH. 

Orders  came  in  February  for  Mac(rahan  to  go  to 
>t.  Peter>burg  and  there  follow  the  preparations  for 
t^f  RusM^-Turkish  conflict.  On  the  In^ginning  of 
r  ••^•llitit'H  Macivahan  went  forward  with  the  Russian 
amiv  and  most  of  the  time  until  |H*a<v  Wits  dt^'laretl  he 
nxf  with  one  division  or  another.  Throughout  the 
ii.ir  Ma<-<fahan  was  laboring  at  grrat  physical  dis- 
^i\Anta>:r.  At  the  outM»t  he  had  an  ankle  set  in  a 
;  .x^lrr  of  Paris  cast,  tiue  to  a  fall  when  riding  a  wild 
i.  -r^e.  He  merely  said  he  **  never  had  cariMl  much  for 
m  liking  and  now  he  would  ride  the  more.'*  When 
!"  ^  time  i-ame  that  he  cxiuld  not  even  ride  he  wjts  still 
A*  le  to  find  ways  to  sei»  much  that  was  going  on.  While 
m.^h  Cftmrko  on  the  Balkan  raid  his  horse  slid  over  a 
^  .ir.k  in  a  narrow  |)ass  and  fell  on  liim,  so  that  the  half- 
•*  t  \mn\c  wan  broken  again.  It  was  then  he  was  lifte<l 
;-»n  the  gun-<'arria*;e,  thus  gmiig  through  the  exiM'tli- 
!,  *n^  and,  helph^xn  himM*lf.  uitneHNing  several  actions. 
.'4   one  t»f  whi<h  he  nearlv  fell  into  the  haiuls  of  the 

a 

rT.*Ti.\.  Tlie  driver  of  a  transiM»rl  \\a;:oii  in  >%hieli  the 
f  ••rrr^jjondenl  foun<l  a  refu^'c  went  tiMMJuse  to  tluMnlge 
/  m  niountain  n»ad  and  the  side  >%h<*i*U  U^^'an  to  slip. 
Xf^'iiahan,  exjM'^'ting  wa^'i^n  an<I  horsen  would  go  over 
•:.^  prrcipi^T,  rt»lle<i  off  his  M-at  and  fell  heavily  ui>on  the 
f»  kii.  F<if  a  lime  he  was  entirely  disabled  and  had  to 
ijt  Arnt  iMU'k  to  Timova. 


or  hu  fiddily  to  duty  Prank  I).  Millet,  the 
spondent  of  the  Srw  York  Herald,  said:  ^llaU  the 
time  at  Plevna  he  was  on  his  back  unable  to  me. 
During  a  battle  he  would  pull  himself  together  and  facr 
the  bullets  and  the  certain  danger  of  exposure  to  the 
weather  with  cheerfulne?ks  and  even  gayety»  for  his 
heart  was  all  in  his  work.  •  •  Crippled  and  subject 
to  bi-weekly  attacks  of  I>anube  fever,  he  crossed  the 
Balkans  in  January*  and  kept  at  his  duties  until  hi» 
last  illness.  •  •  His  whole  nature  was  stirred  by  the 
sufferings  he  had  witnessed,  and  this  was  the  spring 
of  his  energy  which  endured  no  check.  lie  recogniicd 
the  cause  as  worthy  the  sacrifices  of  the  war,  aad»  if 
necessary*  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  Well  may  the 
Bulgarians  call  him  their  champion  and  their  prophet 
and  write  poems  and  memoriab  of  him.** 

Every  person  who  has  written  of  that  war  has 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  personality  of  Skobe- 
leff.  They  have  spared  no  adjectives  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  his  prowess  and  his  generous  dealing  with  hi« 
men.  The  American  hUtorian,  Greene,  said:  **HLt 
personal  bravery  was  of  the  most  reckless  character.  •  . 
He  always  wore  a  while  coat,  a  white  hat,  and  rode  a 
white  horse  in  battle,  simply  because  other  gencrmU 
usually  avoided  these  target-marks.  He  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  displa\nng  courage.  .  •  Yet  all 
this  was  not  mere  bravado  and  nonsense,  but  was  the 
rcAult  of  thought  and  almost  cold-blooded  calculatioa. 
It  was  intended  to  imprcM  his  men  and  it  did  so.  llicy 
firmly  belie\'cd  he  could  not  l>e  hit.  '*  It  speaks  knidly 
for  the  character  of  the  American  reporter,  thereforr. 
that  he  was  the  intimate  of  such  a  man,  and  that  tbr 
Russian  was  not  ashmuied  uf  his  tears  when  he  stood 
at  the  grave  of  his  friend. 
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Ju^l  how  prartically  useful  SkulM'IrfF's  friendship 
m.i«%  <in  two  cir  thrt*c  occasions  is  indicated  by  the 
:n«'id«nt  rchiled  years  a^o  in  the  columns  of  a  (icnnan 
;w-ri«»tiical  hv  one  who  knew  them  hoth  well.  The 
mnter  was  in  a  l>oat  crossing  the  Danulw*  when  he 
r^piol  the  newspaiKT  man  coming  down  the  hill  and 
••  .ikinij  hifrns  that  he  aUo  wi.she<l  to  cross  to  Simnit/a. 
l  :.r  Iniiit  was  sto|)iK*d  an<l  in  jumjHNl  MaeOahan.  In 
:  ^%  hands  he  held  a  roll  which  .se<'me<l  to  ^ive  him  much 
;.!«-,a.^Tirf.  Almost  like  a  child  ea^er  to  tcH  his  si-tret 
rr  ofM'mtl  the  pafHTs.  They  were  nothing  less  than 
>^.ofH-h-tT's  confidential  r(*port  loaiK^i  to  the  re|)orter 
'  "f  a  nifcht   while  a  telegram  arrivtnl  at   the  imperial 

•  ••i«l«jiiarters  explaininj^  a  few  hours'  delay.     Thus  it 

•  a;)|i«'n<i|  that  the  readers  of  the  Dnihj  .NV//\f  had 
■  *ri4  iai  partii'ulars  of  tlur  famous  crosnin^  of  tlu*  Danuhe 

•  •n  June  ^7,  1S77,  befurt*  the  HuNsian  Km|Mror  or  any 
U-;H%!an  new^pajwr  had  a  word  on  the  suhje<'t.  It 
*:.ad«*  an  imnienM^  M^nnation  throiu^'hout  HuNsia  that  an 
\  :\j:\\A\  |KifMT  thus  ctirneriNJ  the  greatest  item  of  news 
.*•.  t:.e  o|M*nin^  of  the  war. 

Tfif  deilui'tion  then  is  that  if  the  (orresfMindent 
ii>Mii«l  .%hine  an  a  p-ttiT  and  tninsmitttT  (»f  e\(lu«»ives 
\..%  jMiIiry  .sliould  Ik*  to  rultivale  tin*  frieUiUhip  of  the 
^•nrraU     and     then     take     what     they     eonfidr?      N«i; 

•  •..!«•  then*  have  Iw^'ii  a  numlMT  of  iiiNtaiire^  (if  the 
•^•ri.niuniration  t»f  mo«»l  valual»h»  **  tips,  "  as  in  the  eantT 

•  if  RiisM'Il  throuk'h  the  Franro-IVuHsjan  war,  the  eorrt*- 

•  :»»r.d»*nt  ha-*  ti>  n'ly  in  almost  evrry  c»aMMijHin  his  own 
r.**in<  t  and  his  ability  to  read  the  si^ns  of  the   hour. 

I*    wx**   so   with    Ma<*<iahan.    t(M),    altlHMi;s'h    SkolM-lrtT 

•  A.'.trtJ  to  In^^tow  favors  u)M)n  his  lufs^mati*  wlimrMT 
* -^'j^itrt  unity  otTrnMl. 

At   the  outM*t   of  the  eampai^'n    Ma«-<lali4in   InMiL'lit 
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his  outfit  in  Bucharest.  Ardiibdd  Forbes  told  how 
he  purchased  saddle-horses  and  a  wagoo  and  team, 
and  how  he  stored  the  vehicle  with  supplies  and 
engaged  a  trusty  coachman.  *^With  these»^  said 
Forbes,  **he  duly  traveled  down  the  Danube,  left  tbem 
behind  when  he  crossed  the  great  river,  and  never  once 
saw  the  vehicle  until  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  six  months 
later,  when  he  kept  it  for  two  days,  and  then  lost  it 
for  good«  His  wretched  coachman  was  a  standing 
joke  among  the  correqwndents;  a  forlorn  Wandering 
Jew,  ever  in  vain  search  after  his  meteoric  master.  At 
all  sorts  of  unlikdy  places  poor  Isaac  would  turn  op, 
foOowing  some  phantom  trail,  with  the  melandiol|y» 
stereotyped  question,  *Have  you  seen  my  masterr 
followed  by  a  request  for  a  little  monqr  to  keep  Um 
and  the  horse  alive*  For  au|^t  I  know,**  added  the 
English  writer,  ^Isaac  and  the  wagon  may  be  hanntiag 
Bulgaria  to  this  very  day.  ** 

BfacGahan  never  hesitated  to  take  his  chances  witli* 
out  any  consideration  of  personal  comfort  or  safety. 
He  had  the  clothes  m  which  he  stood  and  a  dean  sb^ 
in  his  saddle-bags  by  way  of  baggage.  But  his  fellows 
said  he  had  the  faculty  of  avoiding  the  travd^stained 
and  dingy  look  of  most  of  them,  however  romphtr 
their  outfits*  And  MacGahan  never  bothered  to 
make  any  definite  arrangements  for  a  personal  oomia* 
sary  department.  In  this  respect,  too,  he  took  bis 
chances.  Rarely  had  he  a  meal  ahead  from  his  own 
resources.  He  was  sure  of  food,  however,  though  not 
of  a  very  attractive  meal  according  to  fastidious  stand* 
ards,  whenever  he  came  upon  a  Bulgarian  hut  or  a 
group  of  Russian  soldiers. 

How  the  imperturbable  special  would  sing  his 
way  through  the  dreariest  day  was  related  bj  Frsderidi 
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B<>%le.  For  some  time  there  were  four  of  the  corre- 
%TM>ri<lftit.s  resident  in  what  Boyle  calked  **thc  kraal." 
\\  hrn  tliry  awoke  at  dawn  they  would  hear  **  the  cheer- 
fij  »ong*'  of  MaHiahan  and  the  song  would  also 
"chaAC  them  to  their  beds  at  night."  At  daylight 
there  would  l>e  MaKIahan  rolled  in  his  rugs  upon  the 
Kav  merrily  trolling  his  lays.  He  would  sip  his  break- 
fast tea  lx?lween  stanzas.  He  would  puff  his  cigar- 
ettes alternately  with  his  tunes.  Through  the  day  the 
v»ng9  would  hardly  ever  cease.  Said  Boyle:  ** Solo- 
mon's ditties  were  a  thousand  and  five  but  no  man 
hath  numl)er€*d  Mar(iahan's."  And  when,  splashed 
ti>  the  ne<k  with  mud,  they  would  canter  in  from  their 
ri'U-^  and  find  Skoln^Icff  waiting  to  share  their  meal, 
the  Ruvsian  general  would  <lc<lart*  with  comic  rage  that 
''Mar^iahan  had  learne<l  nothing  since  they  rode 
ti<ether  through  the  Khivan  desert  except  some  new 
i.t4  of  song  more  alximinably  stupitl  than  the  old 
A.%2M>rtmcnt." 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  S<»pt.  1,  1877, 
lieutenant  F.  V.  (Irtvnc,  tlu»n  the  military  attache 
!•>  the  I'nitctl  States  legation  at  St.  IVtcr>burg,  and 
tfveral  other  foreign  ofFuvrs,  were  waking  from  a  few 
L«»ur*  of  sleep  aftcT  a  long  ride  toward  Plevna,  where 
a  p^*at  battle  wais  exiKH't<Nl,  when  a  man  riding  a 
n^^gh  »hagg\'  jKjny,  wrapinnl  in  a  greait  uLster  and 
»«*aring  U|>on  his  arm  the  <'«)rre>jHindent's  badge,  came 
An.bling  along  the  roa^l.  It  Uiis  Mar(ra)ian,  who  hiul 
p>A.««rd  the  entire  pn-^tNling  day  watching  the  desj)erate 
••■rtir  of  O^nuin  Pasha.  H<*  had  >iH'nt  tin'  ciirly  part 
*A  the  niglit  writing  hi.*i  despat4  hrs  ami  had  >tartt*tl  at 
!»•>  in  the  moniing  to  carrv  tlu'in  over  the  fortv-five 
r:  ,lr%  to  the  DanulH*.  uher«'  the  <*ouri<T  uas  waiting  t*) 
tAjLe  them  to  Buchan^t,  the  nean^^t  iniiiit  uluTe  a  wire 
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oould  he  found  available  for  bustneat.  Hie  con^ 
apondcnt  gave  the  military  man  a  hurried  and  TiTid 
account  of  the  fighting  and  was  off  again. 

Before  me  b  the  despatch  which  was  read  next 
morning  by  everyone  in  London  and  New  York«  a 
despatch  beginning  **  another  battle  of  Plevna  has  been 
foui^t  •  •  •  one  of  the  hardest-fought  combats  of  the 
war/*  This  despatdi.  hice  all  his  Balkan  reports* 
reads  well.  Greene  states  no  more  than  the  tnitli 
when  he  says:  ** Considering  the  haste  with  which 
that  large  portion  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  'War 
Correspondence  of  the  Daitif  Sews*  which  came  from 
his  pen  was  necessarily  written*  there  is  remarkably 
little  in  it  which  even  at  this  day  needs  correction.** 

One  of  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  swiftly-written  record  of  MacGahan*s 
observations  b  found  in  the  long  letter  in  which  he  told 
what  he  saw  on  the  September  day  when  Skobdeff* 
refused  re-enforcements,  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the 
double  redoubt  which  he  had  captured  the  day  before. 
Two  or  three  passages  may  be  quoted: 

''It  has  been  ssid  that  nobody  ever  mw  a  bettle*  The 
soldier  is  too  much  excited  with  the  pawinnt  of  the  igbt  as 
wcO  as  enveloped  in  smoke  to  see  far  around  Uol  The 
general  is  too  far  aw^  from  the  actual  conflict,  too  mmck 
buAed  with  the  news  from  different  parts  of  the  field  and 
with  giving  orders,  to  aee  the  battle,  althoush  he  kaowm  it 
better  than  any  one  d«e.  It  is  only  the  cormpoodent  who 
is  daring  enouith  to  take  and  hold  a  itood  pontion  who 
reaQy  sees  a  battle;  but  today*  owidk  to  the  dense  fog,  no 
ewiespondent  csa  my  he  mw  more  than  an  otemmmai  wctmm 
or  episode  in  this  terrific  stnisgle. 

**A  Bttle  to  my  risht,  where  Georral  Kriloff  attacked 
the  redoubts  near  PIcvda,  inrisible  from  the  point  where  my 
coDesipie  took  his  stand*  the  fire  had  been  raging  aritk  fury 
Uw  nearly  two  hour*,  a  steady*  conttnuous  luB  and 
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'  •rr'nltj^li**!    with    tho   louder    thuiHlrr   of   rannoii,    which 

•  ♦•!  thf  air  nith  the  upnmr  of  hullrts  and  shrlN.  Diiriiiu 
..'.  t*.:*  time  there  wiw  little  to  Ik*  jw'en  alon^  the  rre2<t  of  the 
U  ..l.M»vo  rid^T'*.  where  the  RiiNsian  pirin  could  Ik?  jK'nfivetl 
*•  w»rk.  with  fiknin'H  flitting  n)urid  thrni  dimly  mh^u  through 
•**"  *iiH»ke,  %tnin^r«'ly  ina^nifKxl  hy  the  intervention  of  the 
'  J.  until  the  pinnern  apiK*are<i  like  pant^.  and  tlie  pins 
•.'♦■ri'.whr^,  enlarjretl  and  distortinl  })y  the  same  nuNlium, 
aj^artnl  like  hujre  unrouth  monster^,  from  whose  throat.H 
Ai  r\rry  instant  leajKil  forth  ^IoIk»s  of  flame.     There  were 

•  n>*-iit^  wlien  thrM*  flanheH  w'eme*!  to  li^^ht  up  everything 
A**  '-nd  thrm.  Then  the  puns  and  fjunners  apiK-antl  for 
An  instant  with  f<*arful  distinctness,  n^l  and  lurid,  as  though 

•  r  «r*^l  with  hlotMl.  Then  th«'y  sjink  hark  auain  in  .shadowy 
.:  :.st:r.ctnf-s<.  The  upn»ar  <»f  the  Imttle  n)s<?  and  .swelled 
•-:  •.il  it  bri-ame  fearful  to  hear-     like  the  continuous  roar 

•  4  an  an«:r>*  v*a  lM*atin^  a;!ainNt  n  ro<  k-lxMind  (*t>ast,  comhine<l 
M  *h  that  of  a  thundrr-stnrm,  with  the  straiip*  unearthly 
r.. •  •0-%  h'-anl  on  Intanl  a  ship  when  lalMirin^  in  a  pih*.  .  .  . 

**Into  thi*  .storm  of  lnill«'t'«  pliin^'^'d  the  Russians,  with 
&  «^4Mit  a^  tlioUirh  of  }4iy,  an<l  then  disapiMMn-d  into  a  little 
:.  .1  'W.  a.'ifl  for  tlie  moment  wrre  |i»st  to  view.  Then  thev 
r-  ^r^til  a«:ain.  disjipiH'anil  in  tin*  low  ^'round  at  the  fcMit 
/  th^  i:l.v  1%,  nishin^:  onward  as  thon^'h  thi*  hiilh'ts  wrn*  hut 
;.*:i^T  j*«*il»-ts;  liut.  alas!  sa«ily  diminished  in  numlM»r,  Would 
•  \^  fi*»«sihlr  for  thrrn  to  n*a<  h  tin*  para|H't?  Was  it  pos«»ihle 
f  r  fl«-sh  and  hhnMl  to  hn*ak  that  cinle  of  firr?  To  me  it 
•r^-c-*^!  u**»Tly  out  of  the  cpirntion.  Did  hut  one  hulh't  in 
t'n  find  it^  hilirt,  nf»t  one  of  thos<*  ^Mllant  frllowH  would 
r**  am  from  that  cornfM-ld.  Whiji?  waiting  to  mv  tlirni 
r"^rz^  fri»ni  that  little  hollow,  my  exritrmmt  was  mi  jmat, 
r  T  h.u*il  trrnjhh'd  *«»,  that  I  ct)ui<l  not  hol<l  my  fn-ld-^'lasn 
\  *  tr.v  r\r^^  and  for  the  moment  wan  oMi^'nl  to  trust  mv 
r.Ak<^l  \i*ion.  Thi*v  wrn»  evi«lrntlv  vitv  n«*ar  the  n-douht. 
\**»ify  WA*  almost  within  tli»-ir  irra^p,  hut  tln-y  n*<iinn*il  a 
'•^•h  a<t¥-m%i«»n  of  stn*nk'*h;  a  rush  of  m-w  m«n  fnan  iM-hind. 
*^»'KcT  Wji\e  ct»nnn^  forward  with  n«*w  imjH'tus  to  carry 
•■^  t*r»l  ij(>  «>\er  th«'  >:Lu  is;  a  M*<'ond  wa\«»,  and  fM-rhaps  a 
•■  fl.  r A<  h  hnn»nn#f  nrw  impuUion.  nt-w  stn-iu'Mi  1  look***! 
'  ^  •,*..*  wave  of  rrsrr\'rs.     I  hxikf^l  to  mi»  if  r»*infon*«'m«'nt< 
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ooming  vp  —  if  the  General  wae  doing  aigrtUng  te 
help  the  gsDuit  feDows  elniggiing  there  againet  that  circle 
of  fire*  •  •  • 

^'Skobdeff  had  now  only  two  battalions  of  ihanMhootan 
left,  the  bert  in  hb  detadunenta.  Putting  himeelf  at  the 
head  of  theee  he  daehed  forward  on  hombadL  He  picked 
up  the  atraggleri;  he  reached  the  wavering,  fluctuating  mrn^ 
and  gave  it  the  inepiration  of  hb  own  oourage  and  tnitfiiD- 
tion.  He  picked  the  whole  maae  up  and  carried  it  forward 
with  a  nudi  and  cheer.  The  whole  redoubt  waa  a  taam  of 
flame  and  imokffi  through  which  ecreams,  shootat  ^^  rriet 
of  agoQjr  and  drfianre  aroee,  with  the  deep*mouthed  bellow* 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  above  aO  the  ateadXt  awful  craeh 
of  that  deadljr  rifle-fire.  SkobcMTe  fword  waa  cot  in 
two  in  the  middle.  Then  a  moment  later,  when  just  on  the 
point  of  leiqiing  the  ditch,  horse  and  man  rolled  together  to 
the  ground,  the  horse  dead  or  wounded,  the  rider  untouched. 
Skobeleff  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  shout,  then  with  aformad- 
able,  aavage  ydU  the  whole  mass  of  men  streamed  a^tr  the 
ditch,  over  the  scarp  and  counter-scarp,  over  the  parapet* 
and  swept  mto  the  redoubt  like  a  hurricane.  Their  bajroneta 
made  short  work  of  the  Turks  still  remaining.  Then  a 
joyous  cheer  told  that  the  redoubt  was  captured,  and  thai 
at  last  one  of  the  defences  of  Plevna  was  in  the  hands  of  the 


But  that  waa  not  the  end*  The  end  came  when 
the  troopa,  re-enf orcemen  ta  having  failed  to  reach  them* 
arhanstrd  by  forty-eight  hours  of  incessant  fighting, 
were  driven  out  of  the  redoubt.  This  final  passage  Mac» 
Gahan  then  wrote,  a  passage  which  has  been  cited  trooi 
time  to  time  for  ita  description  of  SkobelelF: 

**It  was  just  after  this  that  I  mK  General  Skobeleff 
lor  the  firrt  time  that  day.  lie  was  in  a  fearful  stale  of 
eadtement  and  fury.  His  uniform  was  CDvered  with  mmd 
and  filth;  his  sword  broken;  his  Crom  of  St.  George  twklad 
round  on  his  shoulder;  his  face  black  with  powder 
smoke;  his  eyes  haggard  and  blood-shot,  and  his 
quite  gone.    He  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper.    I 
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«u«*h  a  pi(*ture  of  }>attlo  as  he  pn^sented.     I  .saw  him  a^ain 
in  hU  trat  at  ni^ht.     He  wa.H  quite  cahn  and  collected.     lie 

**  *I  have  done  my  l^est;  I  could  do  no  more.  My 
drtarhmrnt  w  half  destroycfl;  my  rcfjiment.H  do  not  exist; 
I  have  no  officvrs  left;  they  .sent  me  no  reinfortYment.H,  and 
I  hm\e  Uwt  three  jnms.' 

•*  'Why  did  they  refu,se  you  reinforcements?'  I  askcNi. 
'Who  wa<  to  hlame?' 

**  *!  hlame  nolxxly,  it  is  the  will  of  (mkI/  he  repliinl/* 

TIiLh  is  the  pa>sa^o  which  Archibald  F()rl>es  callofl 
the  **iiu>st  viviilly  lurid  pictun*  of  liattle"  which  he  had 
found  anywhen\  And  Forln's  notiNl  that  in  the  ct)py 
AA  oriinnally  p(*nnt*d  MaKrahan  had  said,  what  was 
f^iiite  true,  that  SkolH^lcff's  tongue  was  han^in^  out  of 
K:%  tnouth,  hut  that  in  revising  rapidly  he  crossed  that 
«*atrfnent  out,  his  quick  [KTceptions  telling  Inin  that 
th«&t  phra.M?  would  make  the  pa^sa^e  ridiculous  and 
ruin  its  effwt. 

Frank  I).  Millet  told  of  the  interview  in  the  (len- 
eral's  tent  and  of  the  events  that  fnljowed.  He  savs 
that  Mai-Ciahan  knew  the  ini{M)vsihility  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  Danuln*  in  the  dense  f<>^  and  that  he  tarried 
therrfore  to  write  his  story  of  the  hat  tie  during  the 
ni^ht.  Next  morning  the  o)rrcsiH)n<lcnt  was  otT  for  the 
wire.  He  utartcnl  for  Poradin  and  Siinnit/a  aloru*, 
ndinic  a  little  Turkish  liorM*  that  would  follow  him 
a^Htut  like  a  \n*i  lamb.  Thirty  mih^s  or  more  brought 
Kirn  to  the  river.  It  was  cuslomarv  when  ahout  to 
mt^%  the  hrid^^  for  com^iMiiulcnts  to  ^re<*t  the  com- 
mandant and  formally  ask  |MTmissi<ai  to  ^o  over. 
I>ra\  inj;  his  horse  uhich  hore  his  sadcllc-ha^  and  his 
I.ttir  prfMinal  hiKKa^e  aiul  the  Ion*;  Irtttr  for  the 
I>jndon  pa|)er,  and  trustin^^  the  trainin^^  of  the  atiimal 
tii   fttay    in    the   road,    Maf'<ral)an    walk«v|    up    to  the 
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cofnmandMt'i  hut.  Of  course  the  Utt  newt  from 
Plevna  wm  wanted  and  the  reporter  had  to  take  about 
five  minute*  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  battle.  When 
he  emerged  from  the  hut  his  horse  was  gone! 

And  with  the  horse  had  gone  his  deqiatches.  Some 
wretched  Bulgarian  had  stolen  them.  The  corre- 
spondent never  saw  them  again.  He  smiled  somewhat 
mournf ully»  and  started,  lame  as  he  still  was,  to  cross 
the  long  bridge*  knowing  that  he  had  no  time  to  look 
for  his  horse  if  he  wished  to  get  his  news  to  Loodoo 
that  night.  When  he  reached  Bucharest  he  sat  down 
at  the  end  of  the  telegraph  wire  and  wrote  agam  his 
story,  and  it  was  this  rewritten  account  that  appeared 
in  the  daily,  and  from  which  the  citations  above  are 
taken. 

Those  days  of  exposure  broke  Archibald  Forbes 
down  and  he  was  invalided  home.  He  reached  Budia* 
rest  on  his  way  just  in  time  to  arrange  the  sheets  and 
put  on  the  wire  the  despatches  in  which  his  contretr 
recounted  the  final  attempt  of  Ostnan  to  break  out  of 
Plevna,  and  the  surrender  which  followed  upon  its 
frustration.  Written  with  great  speed  were  the  copioiis 
narratives  which  went  over  the  wires  to  Loodoo, 
telling  of  the  Russian  preparations  for  the  expected 
sortie,  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  through  which  glimpses 
of  Plevna  were  caught,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  de^ 
cisive  moment  with  **the  grey  light  of  the  morning.** 
MacCiahan  described  the  cannonade,  and  the  6ghtiog 
**hand  to  hand,  man  to  man,  bayonet  to  bayoocC** 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  silence,  of  the  lifting  of  the 
smoke  that  followed  the  cessation  of  the  crash  of  the 
infantry  and  the  bellowing  of  the  artillery. 

And  then  ^a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  from  the 
road   leading  around   the  cliffs  beyond   the  bridge. 
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rtrvna  had  fullni.     Osinun   Piksha  wats  going  to  sur- 

After  the  fall  of  the  town  MacGahan  \va.s  delave<l 
*-►  I«»ng  at  Bucharest  by  the  afrgravating  nature  of 
h.n  injurj',  which  had  resulted  in  stiffening  the  knee- 
j«»int,  that  he  w^a^  unable  to  overtake  the  rapidly 
^ivancing  columns  before  they  rea<-hed  Adrianople. 
Hr  came  on  with  the  advance  guard,  however,  which 
^rrivetl  at  Constantinople  in  February. 

Iliii  friend.  Lieutenant  (Ircvne,  whom  he  nurse<l 
thrx>ut:h  a  .severe  illness,  thus  s|H*aks  of  his  death: 
**It  yfkAs  sudden,  although  mainly  due  to  overwork 
d  iring  a  long  period.  He  came  in  from  camp  to 
<\»nstAntinople  to  nurse  me  when  I  wilh  ill  of  typhoid 
f*-ver.  Two  davs  later  he  ft'll  ill  him.s4»lf,  the  disease 
t.fcking  the  form  of  typhus  with  s|H)ts.  It  attackcnl  his 
(rain,  which  wa,*!  the  mc»t  vuIiuTable  part  of  him  by 
rra%(»n  of  long  pn>tra<'ted  mental  strain,  atid  he  died  in 
o»avuKic>nj  at  the  end  of  a  wet-k.'* 

The  burial  »ervi<*c  tcH>k  plact*  on  tlu»  lltli  t»f  June, 
l^CS,  in  a  little  (irtvk  cemc^terv  on  a  hilUidc*  at  Pcra. 
I  fie  p;il]lK'art*rH  were  his  brotluT  corn'spondcnls  and 
t"' *•  ciifTui  wa.1  follow<*<l  by  reprt»so!itative^  from  all 
\:.e  rmbii»ii*3».  The  I'nitcd  States  minixtcT  was  pre>- 
*T.t.  offic^n  of  the  Anirrican  ship  Dtsj>atrh,  then  in  the 
r  -irJ«>r,  and  a  large  numlnT  of  Russian  ofhcers.  In  the 
i  /ar's  capital  unci  other  cities  throughout  the  Empire 
^..^.K^^tr^  were  .saicl  for  his  soul.  When  the  aetua!  inter- 
r  *-nt  tcx^k  plact?  very  cNirly  next  morning  **I)obson  of 
•:.*•  lAmtLm  Timrn/*  sa\  s  Frederic  \illiers,  **IVar.sc 
•  if  \\.^  Daily  Snrs^  and  mys4*lf  were  preM*nt.  SkobelrtT 
m  x.%  broken  down  anci  sobbt^l  like*  a  child.  \\r  luid 
t>  ::.#•  dlf!lc-ulty  in  getting  him  away  fnuu  the  grave." 
¥i\'i*  year**  after,  the  Ptftrhattin,  with  tl.ig  at   half 
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mastt  brou^t  the  leaden  caaket  into  New  York  hav^ 
bor.  The  body  lay  in  aUte  in  the  City  Hall  and  then 
waa  borne  to  Ohio.  The  funeral  at  New  Lesingtoo  on 
September  lit  1884,  waa  attended  by  many  thouaands 
ofperaona.  Tlie  grave  b  on  a  hill  with  a  far  view  of  the 
aurrounding  country.  On  Independence  Day,  1911. 
a  monument  waa  unveiled  by  BfacGahan'a  only  aoo. 
Paul,  whoae  mother  waa  a  Ruastan  lady  whom  he  firat 
met  at  YalU. 

The  paragraph  in  which  Lieutenant  Greene  eati- 
mated  the  character  of  the  correapondent  a  abort 
time  after  hia  death  nceda  no  reviaion  in  the  light  of 
aobaequent  atudiea  of  his  career.    He  aaid: 

'^No  man  of  his  age  in  recent  years  haa  done  more 
to  bring  honor  on  the  name  of  America  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  and  far  into  Asia; 
no  man  haa  more  faithfuDy  aerved  the  Englialnapeak* 
ing  raoea  by  Idling  them  the  truth  about  great  eveata 
in  attractive  form  in  their  daily  papers.  •  •  •  The 
aeeret  of  hia  popularity  (with  the  Ruaaiaa  armyl 
lay  in  the  airople  fact  that  he  applied  the  plain  mica 
of  ordinary  morala  and  business  honesty  to  his  caUiog 
aa  a  correspondent.  No  one  has  criticised  more 
f redy  than  he  the  mistakes  of  campajgna  or  the  fanha 
of  individual  men,  but  he  never  did  ao  with  maliee. 
Not  one  of  hia  criticisms  ever  gave  offence,  but  I  have 
heard  the  justice  of  aome  of  the  moat  aevere  of  them 
fredy  acknowledged  by  the  Russians  themadvea.** 
And  he  added:  **I  mppoae  that  he  and  Skobeleff 
stood  at  the  head  of  their  respective  praf^ 


CHAPTER  V 
FKKDEKIC  VILUERS 

""TSr  nvittt  rvia*(  irntiMUii  worker  I  Havt  mrl  during  thr  ninr  y^*ni  of 

s  «  .  V  p»— rij  mM  A  war  (x>rrr«|>iii)iirnt.*' 

James  Crrtiman. 

Fhcderic  Villi erm,  the  pictorial  joumalLstJ.s  c<]iially 
f.uilc  with  the  fn-n  and  the  penril.  He  usually  refers 
to  hiniM'lf  a.H  one  of  the  world's  most  va^^rant  artists, 
m:A  u|Mm  hi.«i  piitures  his  fame  is  founde<l,  hut  he  has 
firittrn  many  pa^es  of  "good  stutT/'  although  he  is 
n«»t  a  war  corrt*si>ondent  in  the  wnse  in  which  the 
rxme  is  applie<l  to  men  of  the  ty|)e  of  Forl>es  and 
Burifigh. 

Wherever  he  apfK'ars  he  is  )K)und  to  ex<Mte  curiosity 
and  command  attention.  With  an  army  in  the  field 
K^  mill  keep  inditstriously  at  work  making  sketches, 
hut  the  close  ohMTver  might  alone  det*vt  his  occupa- 
t;<m,  for  his  methcHls  are  cpiite  his  own.  Mu<-h  of 
X}je  lime  he  makes  his  dm  wings  in  tiny  sketch  l>ooks. 
M>  small  that  he  may  hold  them  in  tlie  palm  of  his 
hand.  Tims  he  files  away  multitutics  of  what  the 
f*-pM»rter<  call  *'noti'^, "  and  he  um\s  them  fnr  preeiM»Iy 
ti^  same  purjioM*  for  wliirh  the  news  writers  um*  tlu'irs. 
If  be  comes  al»M)lulely  under  fire  he  may  pnMluce 
a  si>me«hat  larg«T  skt^tch  lNN>k  an<l  make  drawings 
«.^  a  Itik'gtT  M  ale,  forking  in,  <(uite  likely,  many  of  the 
mUsa  in  the  diminutive  piid.  His  <'hi(*f  puqM>M*  i> 
♦o  ifri  a  pirlorial  reinird  t»f  the  stir  and  extitement  <»f 
•^•tle.  His  work  is<K»ne  uilh  grrat  rapitlity.  Hiseyr 
li  f|Ui<'k  and  keen,  and  hin  |M*nril  almost   ke<*ps  pair 
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with  It.  He  differs  with  the  artists  who  bdieve  ia 
elaborating  their  impressioiis  after  the  conflict  is  owr. 
Most  of  his  pictures  are  made  on  the  actual  scene.  He 
prefers  even  a  hasty  and  imperfect  skeidi  if  it  oonTejrs 
the  impression  of  reality  and  action. 

No  one  knows  just  how  many  miles  he  has  eovered 
in  his  peregrinations  about  the  globe.  But  in  one 
decade  of  a  professional  life  which  began  almost  forty 
years  ago  he  covered  80,000  miles.  He  has  seen 
more  battles  than  any  soldier  living  and  endured  more 
privations.  His  tou^est  scrimmage*  probab^,  w^s 
in  the  broken  square  at  Tamai  in  1884.  Many  goveta* 
ments  have  bestowed  decorations  upon  him*  but  he  has 
an  equal  degree  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  introduoad 
the  bicyde  mto  the  Soudan  and  that  he  was  the  first 
to  use  the  cinematograph  in  making  records  of  cam* 
paigns.  There  b  much  of  Villiers  to  be  found  in  the 
characterisations  which  Kipling  put  into  **T1ie  light 
that  Failed,**  and  Sir  Forbes  Robertson  came  to  him 
when  that  novel  was  staged  to  have  the  aid  of  the 
experience  of  the  veteran  in  arranging  the  correspond* 
ents*  scene.  As  an  indefatigable  travelert  with  eyes 
always  quick  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  men  and  raoes» 
Villiers  has  been  uaed  extensively  for  pictorial  reportii^ 
of  important  events  of  every  kind.  But  essentially 
he  is  a  war  correspondent*  and  if  you  can  tell  just  where 
the  war  drum  will  throb  next  you  will  know  just 
where  you  will  be  likely  to  find  Villiers  whistlmg 
cheerfully  at  his  chosen  work. 

Frederic  Villiers  was  bom  in  London  in  I8M«  and 
educated  in  France.  As  a  lad  he  used  to  color  has 
Italian  skies  a  deep  blue  and  put  brilliant  scarlet  on 
the  jacket  of  the  Red  Rover  of  the  play,    l^licn 
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i^tnvaU-M-inj^  from  nieiusles  he  would  draw  regiments  of 
^>Mi«Ts  «ith  fixtHl  biiyoneLs  on  his  school  slate,  and 
h.4  phv^ician  predi<*tcHl  for  him  a  military  career. 
At  M*ventc*en  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  art  in 
<.arTH^^t,  and  he  In^gan  hy  growing  long  hair  and  culti- 
\ating  a  nui^tarhe.  His  industry  secured  for  him 
ji>!::.ivMi>n  to  the  srh(K)ls  of  the  Royal  Academy.     He 

•  •%er-»orkc*l  and  untlcr-ate  in  his  enthiLsiasin  for  studv. 
The  rt*"HuIt  ^Jis  chronic  dys|M.*psia  and  dys|K*p^ia  nuide 
Liin  a  war  artist. 

He  was  M>  <lepn*ss<»d  that  life  si*cmc*<l  a  hurdcn. 
His  lalxim  were  not  pHMiuclivc  of  cash.  Then  one 
«i.iy  he  .saw  a  man  mending  a  tcU'graph  wire  on  a  pole, 
•..pping  the  nK>f  of  a  htiux*.  He  made  notes,  hurrietl 
r  •i!i;e,  indu(*<'<l  an  ac(^>mmiMiating  cnusin  to  balancv 
L.::.M-If  on  one  u(  the  four  posts  «if  a  ht^dstead,  with 
A.-::.*  haiik'ing  down  one  .side  and  li^gs  the  other.  With 
•'••  n"sulting  sketch  he  went  to  the  editc»rs  of  the 
'"I'fKir.     It  was  not  acivptitl.      But   the  .story  had  a 

*#■<  "K-l. 

Chie  afternoon  he  saw  a  crowd  around  a  news- 
:»»j»»-r  |x»^ter.  The  lar^re  Maek  ty|K'  said  that  Princi^ 
M.ian  of  St'rvia  had  th'<  lartMl  \\ar  a^'ainst  Turkey. 
N  .!I:«T'*  »a.s  in  gloomy  spirits,  indurrd  hy  his  <iysjM*p.sia. 
NViiV  n«»t  go  to  the  fi^'litinj^  iind  get  killed  and  have  it 

•  •.•r.e  mith?  Whv  not,  indeed?  In  racv  .stvie  he  has 
!..n.M'lf  tolfl  the  tale. 

"I  ni*he«l  l>a4  k/'  lie  sii\  h,  **aiid  ininHHliattly  addn*xM*<| 
ft  W^'rf  to  tlie  rtlitor  of  the  MV/Uy  hritfthir,  ntTrriiijf  liiy 
•#-rM«^^  f«»r  the  <^»iiiin;;  (Miiipaik'Ti.  Karly  n«'\t  tnoniin^ 
I  nm^r-nrfj  a  tr!i-;:raiii:  *Si»  me  prnate  a'l«ln-ss.  'llumuis' 
I  ^.*:.\0r%l  into  a  hariMitu  and  in  a  fe\%   niiniitr^i  \%.ih  nn^'in^ 

•  -  1  V  at  thr  famous  eilitor's  do<»r.     A**  I  enten-d  his  siudv 
Mr     Ihofi.jL*  at  on****  <*an»e  to  hiisinfvs. 

**  *C  an  \ou  ^jirak  Fren<  h  or  (lernian'"*  h«'  a^k.it! 
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"*  *I  cBn  get  9kmg  fairly  wdl  in  Fraich.*  I  replied. 

**  That  will  do;  when  cen  you  go?* 

**  *At  ODoe**  I  Aoswcfod. 

**  ThcQ  plesM  leave  by  thie  evening*!  nuuL  Yon 
will  find  money  for  your  journey  and  outfit  at  the  oflkx.* 

"'A  ahort  btenriew  but  a  very  sweet  one  to  me.  Tl^t 
night  I  left  Charing  Cram  station  by  the  Continental  Exprem 
for  the  seat  of  war.  With  a  pocket  full  of  monqr*  a  hrand 
new  kit,  and  the  world  before  me,  I  thought*  now  I  wiD 
do  great  thingk  ** 

The  young  artist  left  Loodoo  with  two  letters  of 
introduction,  addressed  respectively  to  the  Engliah 
ambassador  at  Vienna  and  to  Archibald  Forbes. 
In  the  Austrian  capital  the  diplomat  provided  him  in 
turn  with  a  letter  to  the  English  consul  at  the  capital 
of  Servia  and  sent  him  by  steamer  down  the  Danube. 
Servians  were  hurrying  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  tbe 
aid  of  the  fatherland.  When  the  walls  of  Bdgmde 
loomed  out  of  the  river  mists  the  excitement  aboard 
the  boat  was  intense.  Sajrs  Villiers:  ^Evcn  aa  ww 
landed  the  dang  of  war  reverberated  through  the  old 
streeta.  The  ringing  noise  of  the  smith's  hammer,  tbe 
rolling  of  gun  timbers  over  the  rou^  stones,  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  troops,  the  clanking  and  daticr 
of  the  orderlies  as  they  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
wen  heard  on  aU  sides.** 

Villiers  hurried  away  on  the  trail  of  Forbes,  wbo 
was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Paratun.  He 
was  provided  with  riding  boots,  spurs  and  a  big  buUdog 
revolver,  aa  he  says,  to  stamp  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
veteran  as  a  very  determined  young  fellow.  Amid  the 
motley  crowd  in  the  market  place  of  Paratun  he  had  do 
trouble  in  finding  the  Dailif  Sews  man;  they  very  aooa 
berame  fast  friends  and  agreed  to  make  the  **^T^^gff 
together  if  possible.    But  at  the  outsK  they 
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!%r*paratt-<l,  Villicrs  to  go  with  the  army  of  the  Ibar  and 
Forl>«i  with  that  of  the  river  Tiniok.  The  eye  for 
f^AtiT  and  picturesi(|ue  detail  which  Villiers  passes^^es 
i%  »huwn  by  his  records  of  Uiis  early  campaign.  He 
!iay!i: 

**I  hA<l  to  journey  in  springlcHs  country  cart.s  for  three 
tLkyt  through  a  land  sunny  with  n|>ening  Indian  corn. 
ifcV.jd«W  mith  pirturefi<|ue  villages.  The  iKirtiiXM  of  the 
oittagr*  were  .it rung  with  pepjier  |xxiH  of  varicgatcxl  hum. 
a;.«l  mrlofui  and  gourde  of  <|uaint  iihapf».  The  men.  with 
r^l  »kull-<*a{>«i.  white  frocltn  lK)und  n)und  the  wai.st  with  re<l 
vv«hrs  ^rrc  wrll-built  and  athletic  and  toiled  in  the  6rld.H. 
1  h«-ir  iKoinrnkiiid.  hitting  spinning  on  the  vrrandaA  of  their 
b  •u%r*,  were  drrxnc*!  in  pri'tty  nationid  costumes  —  white 
tr^'^mt  enihroidrrrd  at  the  bn*aHt;  fnini  the  waist  aproiLH  of 
%mn<Ki«  coioni  were  worn.  .  .  Hut  there  wa.H  the  .shallow 
to  ail  thU  sun«»hine.  The  men  l(M)kf*d  .stern  and  the  women 
«ere  uuL  For  far  am'ay  over  the  .smiling  field**  and  happy 
^^  frir^traili  a  long  wave  of  dust  was  inc*i»>Mintly  n»lling,  whirh 
t«^i>krnr<l  the  highway  to  death.  The  first  .shots  hjul  Ix^en 
rrrhangrtl  on  the  fn>ntier  and  the  hlcMMly  war  hiul  b<'gun.  .  . 
<  h%  arriving  at  the  town  of  Ivanitza  I  turncnl  out  of  my 
«W<*n.  birr<l  a  Muldle  htirse,  antl  journeyed  up  the  mountain 
Imj  tiir  Srnian  ramp,  j»itrhed  4(KK)  feet  alnive  the  town.** 

TTiiii  war,  by  the  way,  curt^i  hi.s  dysfH^psia.  His 
5r%t  effort*  were  tho-se  of  a  ghKiiny  man  wlio  intende<i 
to  grt  hiniM»lf  .shot,  and  his  **clr>|KTate  endciivorsi** 
.n  that  din*ction  built  up  for  him  a  **bogu.s  rcputatitm 
fi«r  braverv."  After  .Home  wcfks  he  found  himvlf 
«*n»r!g  and  of  good  che«T.  He  Iulh  not  .su(Tcrc<l  from 
d%  *{»^psia  siin<^. 

Ilt«  tint  battle  wa.H  a  n*velation  in  iiuirc  way.s  than 
Of  J*-.  He  knew  otilv  aboiit  a  do/«'n  words  of  Servian. 
^H  ti^e  disfKHition  of  the  tnxips  in  artion  lie  wax 
r\rti  more  ignorant  th.m  of  the  language.  He  was  on 
f-««t.  having  t)e<*n  obliged  to  n*tiirn  hi.s  horM*  to  Ivan- 
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itsa.  A  few  shoU  like  the  letting  off  of  fire-cradwn 
were  heard  at  a  distance.  On  the  edge  of  a  pine  wood 
on  top  of  the  mountain  he  found  a  Servian  battery 
bdiind  an  earthwork  and  began  to  make  a  aketdi  of 
it  He  oould  not  see  that  they  were  firing  at  anything 
in  particolar,  for  the  morning  was  heavy  and  the  smoke 
long  in  lifting.  Soon  he  himsdf  was  under  fire.  **Plre»- 
ently  the  air  was  filled  with  a  curious  rushing  sound 
like  that  of  a  low-toned  fog-horn,  followed  by  a  terrible 
explosion  and  a  flash  of  fire/*  he  wrote.  '*Then  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pine  trees  flew  in  splinters.  The 
noise  from  that  mutilated  tree  was  as  if  a  huge  toning 
fork  had  been  struck*  The  vibration  made  the  groiUKl 
tremble.    It  was  one  of  the  enemy's  shells.  ** 

For  some  time  the  shelb  continued  to  splinter  the 
pines.  The  Servians  limbered  up  and  retired,  going 
slowly,  then  at  a  trot,  and  finally  galloping  furiously 
down  the  road.  Villiers  was  mystified.  He  stared  in 
astonishment,  until  suddenly  there  came  through  the 
fog  of  smoke  a  rush  of  infantry,  making  for  the  pass 
throu^  the  wood  down  which  the  battery  was  goiqg. 
As  they  poured  into  the  road  they  were  packed  to* 
gether  rather  closely  and  a  shell  burst  amid  them. 
The  young  artist  then  had  a  glimpse  of  the  stem 
realities  of  war.  Before  the  report  of  the  exploded 
shell  had  passed  away  **half  a  dooEen  poor  fellows  lay 
writhing,  almost  torn  to  fragments  with  the  splintered 
segments,  drenching  the  turf  with  blood.** 

He  grew  faint  at  the  sight  and  stared  fascinated. 
But  not  for  long.  All  about  him  sounded  a  boss  and 
a  hiss,  and  right  in  front  of  him  were  little  puffs  of 
smoke  floating  upward  like  soap-bubbles.  Behind 
the  bubbles  flashed  the  red  f«  of  the  Turk.  He  was 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy;  there  were  only 
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A  few  Umlders  intervening.  Villiers  M*enis,  curiously 
enou^jh,  to  have  forgotten  al>out  the  <lyspepsia  and 
his  melancholy  longing  for  death.     He  bolted. 

TIk*  retreat  was  a  n*gular  rout.  **The  way  was 
m>wde<U"  wrote  Villiers,  **with  infantry,  haggage 
wo^on.H,  anihulamvs,  cavalrv  and  artillerv,  all  hurrv- 
ing  diiwn  the  mountain  like  an  angry  torrent,  arreste<l 
a  nu>n)ent  here,  then  surging  up,  hnMking  its  way, 
rutting  fn\Hh  eourM's,  .spreading  itM'lf  down  the  pre- 
( .pitous  hides  to  the  has*'  of  the  mountain,  at  least 
4.<wN)  feet  Ih'Iow."  With  the  night  came  a  terrific 
tiiunder>torm,  and  hundre<ls  of  cattle  hH>stNl  from  the 
i:;ountain  camp  raced  (h)wn  the  path,  trampling  the 
«ounde<l  into  the  mud  as  thev  ran.  The  Turki>h 
«annon  boml>arde<l  the  fugitives  and  t Ih»  shells  wri*<*ked 
hundreds  of  <*arts  and  wounded  and  killed  sKX>res  of 
n.»'n. 

Villiers  was  **hn*aking  into  the  game"  with  a 
xriigraiH-e.  He  wore  an  uUttT  which,  drcnche<l  with 
TAin.  n^as  weighing  him  <lown.  He  <'lung,  <lcad  In^it, 
•i>  a  ^agon  ^hct*l  and  pl(Hld(*<l  on.  A  voice  from  \%ithin 
•:.erart  a^^kt^l  him  to  .srramhle  up.  An  officer,  .s|HMk- 
ir.^  a  little  English,  was  lying  on  the  straw  in  the  Im>\, 
(-jmIIv  iKound<*<l.  VilliiTs  fell  ii^h*t*p.  In  the  mornim; 
d«»«n  in  the  plains,  tlu*  pursuit  ahandoned,  he  dis- 
f^»vrre<l  l»v  his  side  the  kind-hearted  S<Tvian  cnid  in 
d'-Jith,  and  over  hiniM-lf  the  waterproof  clo;.k  \^hich 
•h«»  mound***!  man  had  taken  from  hi^  o\m»  shoulders 
f«»r  the  pn)t«ftion  of  the  stranger. 

To  his  d<*liglit,  ujH)n  hi**  return  to  Alcxinat/.  Villiers 
f«Mjnd  ForlM-s.  The  s4hiM>lh«»us<»  n«*ar  the  inn  had  \hhm\ 
*rAn^ft)nne<l  into  a  hospital  and  a  lt>t  of  young  Kn;:li^h 
♦  *rj:tn>ns  miTe  hart!  at  work  tlnre.  Dav  h\  dav  the 
1i%t  and  the  i^iirre^jx^mlent  ol>MTve<l   the  aiKiiUi-eof 
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the  enemy  upon  the  town.  Throu^  the  niffhtji  they 
watched  the  •tretcher-bearera  trailing  over  the  bridge 
and  up  the  atreeta  with  their  maimed  fellow  country- 
men.  Grewaome  pictures,  indeed,  Villieri  made  of  thoae 
flcenei.  Badly  wounded  men  waited  houn  for  their 
turns  from  the  surgeons,  and  then  crawled  out  of  the 
stretchers  and  wriggled  along  towards  the  school- 
houne,  many  dying  on  the  way.  The  artist  helped  the 
doctors  when  he  could,  passiing  instruments  from  room 
to  room*  holding  candles,  sometimes  squeesing  the 
hands  of  a  man  under  an  operation,  standing  the 
horror  of  it  all  as  long  as  was  poMible  for  him,  and  then 
seddng  the  open  air  for  rest  and  a  sight  of  the  stars. 
The  dawn  following  the  worst  of  these  awful 
nights  brought  a  force  of  Russian  volunteera  and  with 
the  sun*rising  came  Servian  reenforoements.  Says 
the  artist: 


**To  blare  of  bugles,  with  twinging  gait«  they  tramped 
down  the  street.  Some  of  the  few  remaining  wounded  of  the 
pre%nous  night«  still  lying  in  the  roadwigr,  aroused  them* 
arlvcs  for  the  moosent  and  tried  to  turn  their  groans  to 
cheers.  Regiment  after  regiment  paimed  on.  Par  into  the 
mom  the  points  of  the  bsyonets  gliiitencd  abo%*e  the  dust  as 
the  troops  marched  through  the  town,  out  into  the  open, 
into  the  vslley  ^  the  vslley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  for  the 
iiniell  of  powder  and  blood  was  e%'erywhefe.  The  dcaohory 
shots  which  had  been  achanged  in  the  cariy  moniing  bad 
gradually  oeased,  and  tor  a  time  a  universsJ  qoictode 
reigned.  *' 

At  nocm,  however,  the  battle  began.  Forbes 
restrained  the  impatience  of  his  inexperienced  comrade, 
who  was  eager  to  be  off  with  the  first  sound  of  the  caD* 
non,  and  they  had  a  gitod  meal  together  before  they 
went  forward.  They  watched  the  action,  falling  flat 
on  their  faces  as  shells  whistled  over  their  beads.    Ok 
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a  |joijM»  in  a  litllt*  iicar-liy  villa^r  tlu\v  .saw  a  Re<l 
(  n»^%  flaif,  and  within,  to  tlirir  a.slonislnncnt,  thev 
f»'jn<l  thrt"**  Russian  women,  tlicir  nnifornis  iMMlaNMrd 
with  IiIimmI.  standing  hy  thrir  wonixh^d,  whih*  .shells 
l.»iM>r)ttl  tilt's  \}\Hm  the  riH)f  of  their  (piarters.  Tfie 
***'r%ian.H  wi»rc  retreating.  Bnt  the  nurses  M'orne<l  the 
.id*,  i'v  of  Villiersthat  they  ^o.      One,  **wit[i  t(>p-hiM>ts 

•  •f  Ilrssian  eiit,  .short  skirt  and  Cossack  jacket,  with 
|..«»ti»l  slutii^  across  her  shoulders, "  touehcMl  her  **little 
s!.i<  k  silk  Montenegrin  cap**  ancl  advistNl  him  as  u 
lion-^^xnhatant  to  Mvk  a  place  of  safety. 

The  nurs<'s  .stayed,  and  Forhes  and  VilhVrs  felt 
«»*  l.»:tt|  alfto  to  stay.  The  Turkish  sharpshcmters  were 
■  i*-'^.'  in.  When  finally  with  their  contingent  of 
m..ijnd«il  th<*y  left  one  end  of  the  hrid^^e  tin*  Turks 
»-.'cn*<l  the  other.  For  alxMit  an  hour  the  .^Tvians 
.kiif  A  stand.  FofIm^s,  \*ilJi<Ts,  a  stir;;cun  and  a 
mo  jjid«*il  Mildlcr  ^s'ot  away  in  an  ainhulance  wa^^fni.  \s 
•:.••%  IiMikc^l  ha<  k  thcv  saw  the  Red  Cross  flai;  still  fiv- 
•  aT.  iMit  i»vcr  the  heads  of  tin*  Turks.  The  jaded 
«^»!  inm  of  iMMtcn  S<Tvians  passim!  over  the  hrid^e  into 
V.«\:natA,  wlu*re  the  horrors  of  the  prece<iin^  ni^^ht 
mr-r^*  n'jNMtcMl.  The  news  men  f«»und  a  Russian  corrt*- 
*;»ir.d«-nt  dead  in  llu»town.  I'wo  «»ther  correspundmts 
m««^*  Lill«*<l  in  that  short  campaign  and  on<*  was 
»«»»jrid«-d.  out  of  twenty  who  folh>wed  tin'  war.  Villiers 
rv"«^»ril^  that  **one  met  death  heroirally,  fi^^litin^'  the 
»r.»-:My,  defendinj;  tin*  red«iul)t  of  which  he*  liad  Ik-cii 
r..ade  (iimmaiid.int  for  liis  |HTsuiial  l>ra\ery.'* 

Tlie   Servians    wen'    hadly    w|jip|MMl    in    that    hrii-f 

•  •r^:/^'!**.  The  d«s  isi\f  \irtory  was  won  hy  the  Turks 
-•  I);*inis.  \  illiers  rnissrd  the  h.ittle,  for  his  |>.ip«T  h.id 
»  nd  liini  to  pnM-(*ed  to  Honihay  for  tht*  pnN  tarnation 

•  f  t!.*'  KL^h**!!  C^tiei-n  as  Kiu|)ress  of  India. 
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But  after  all  be  did  not  go  to  India.  He  hurried 
bade  to  Bdgrade  and  Vienna  for  further  ordera.  When 
they  came  they  directed  him  to  omit  India  and  initead 
to  try  to  join  the  Turkiah  army.  Down  the  Danube 
therefore  he  sailed  again*  this  time  for  Rustcbuk.  Here 
be  was  given  every  opportunity  to  examine  the  famous 
fortress*  Surprising  things  happened  to  him;  he 
inspected  the  troops,  walking  down  the  lines,  looking  at 
theur  appearance  and  commenting  upon  the  physique  of 
the  men«  He  was  received  in  state  by  the  commandant 
and  his  staff  and  smoked  their  cigarettes  and  drank 
their  coffee  with  great  ceremony.  This  was  excellent 
but  pussling.  On  the  way  back  Villiers  learned  that 
his  mterpreter  had  told  his  hosts  that  he  was  an 
English  oolond  traveling  incognito,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  *^wanted  see  great  Turkish  army.** 
Villiers  thought  it  expedient  to  get  out  of  Rustcbuk 
early  next  morning.  He  went  directly  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

He  was  aware  that  his  position  was  one  of  consider- 
able  danger.  Having  sharrd  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Servian  army  for  months,  suddenly  to  go  over  to  the 
Turks  was  a  change  fraught  with  peril.  He  was  to 
forget  the  Servians  and  start  as  a  gentleman  just  oot 
from  En^and  who  was  anxious  to  see  something  of 
the  Turkish  military  man.  Luckily  in  those  daja 
sketches  were  seldom  published  with  the  names  of 
their  artists  and  he  was  little  known  even  to  thtt 
P-iijitaK  in  Constantinople. 

Luck  befriended  him.  He  met  a  jolly  sen  raplain 
who  had  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
Crimean  war.  The  Turks  remembered  him  gratc^ 
fully.  He  had  conceived  the  notion  of  writing  a  book 
about  Turkey.    To  write  it  he  must  traveL    To  tmvwl 
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hr  nui^t  have  a  pa,ssp<>rt  or  finnan.  The  authorities 
pn>vi<l4tl  him  with  one  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  That 
»a*  a  vtTv  priH-ious  mtoII,  for  the  Turks  would  measure 
the  iniiK>rtan(t*  of  a  visitor  by  the  length  of  the  firman 
hr  nn\:ht  iM'ar.  Villiers,  sure  he  rould  not  get  a  permit 
•  n  his  own  areount,  in<hjeed  the  eaptain  toinelude 
!   rn  in  liis  finnan  a.s  se<*retary,  without  mentioning  his 

Th«'V  went  hither  and  tliither  ahout  Turkev  to- 
^t-thfr.  Such  attentions  as  were  In'stowefl  Ufwn  them! 
*'At  Adriannple,  *'  says  Villiers,  **an  aide-de-camp  of 
t!ir  gtivernment  met  ns;  we  were  hiUett^l  on  the 
f.r^t  menliant  of  the  town,  wlio,  with  usual  Oriental 
j»i»Iitrni->H,  Hould  eoiije  in  after  tlie  evening  meal  and 
::.«juin'  aftrr  our  IhmHIih,  and  with  a  salaam  as,sure  us 
•!.at  his  house  and  his  servants  and  his  animals  were 
no  lon^fT  hin  Imt  ours.'* 

Mu<  h  of  the  miseries  of  Roumelia  thev  saw.  Vil- 
\i«^-^  y^vn*  gone.  Houses  were  in  ruins,  only  ehimm^ys 
••.if.dim^.      BiMlirs,  thinly  internal,   lay  in   the  stn*ets. 

i  Anion  lurds  hovered  over  the  eountrv.      From  time 

ft 

••>  time  thev  met  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians. 
'I^«-v  Vkvrv  not  molestrd.  for  the  flat  had  ^one  out  from 
i  <»ristantinopIe  that  the  Kn;;lisli  wrre  to  Im»  ri*sjHH-t<'<|. 
At  the  frontier  town  of  Niscli.  Villirrs  rcft  ive<l  a 
•rrioiiH  iKiiniint;  from  an  Kn^rlish  frirnd  that  the 
^»\rmor  of  Alexinatz  ha*!  tlin*atene<l  to  han^;  tlie 
"•fT»-*f>ond«'nt  of  the  (irayhir  on  sj^^lit  should  he  fall 
'•o  Tiirklsh  hands.  To  Alrxinat/  tlie  artist  went 
r*-\  rrthrlrsH  and  right  into  the  pn^MTice  of  tlu*  ^jovernor 
*l  \\i^  virk***!  and  mined  town,  fmdinij  him  M*ate<I  on  a 
'.1.  kir.ij  raM*  warmin;^  his  hands  over  a  <har(*t»al 
•'t/ier.  Tlie  firman  was  as  jnitent  as  ever.  He 
*i.r:*^l    in    state    with    his    wouM-Ke    ext*<utioniT    and 
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received  many  good  wishes  from  him  ss  he  departed 
with  the  sea-captain  back  to  Ni^rh. 

Returning  to  Constantinople  the  artist  fell  in  with 
'*Val**  Baker,  the  famous  British  cavalry  oflker,  who 
was  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  proposal  to  reorganiie 
the  Turkish  gendarmerie.  Colonel  Valentine  Baker, 
to  use  the  full  name  and  title,  assured  Villiers,  as  the 
artist  was  leaving  to  watch  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Russian  army,  that  he  expected  soon  to  follow,  for 
'*  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  the  Turks/*  But  when 
Villiers  again  met  him  it  was  in  the  same  Constantinople 
dub  house,  and  Baker  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  for  be 
had  just  made  for  himself  a  great  name  by  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  renmant  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the 
spring  of  1878. 

Villiers  went  from  the  capital  to  Jassy  in  Roumania, 
where  he  planned  to  cross  the  Pruth  into  RuA.%ia.  It 
was  impossible  as  an  Engli.sh  news  artist  to  advance  in 
that  direction,  so  he  annexed  hinuiclf  to  a  SwedLih 
grocer  who  was  leaving  for  Odc^isa  on  a  business  trip. 
Now  for  once  he  lost  his  luck.  By  taking  an  unlighted 
cigarette  into  the  police  bureau  of  a  frontier  tows 
he  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  not  aocustomed  to 
travel  in  Ruftnim.  On  the  wall  hung  a  crude  picture  of 
the  Cxar.  He  was  reprovccl  for  smoking  in  the  augu»t 
presence,  in  spite  of  the  almcnce  of  smoke,  and  until 
he  was  in  the  train  for  Odessa  he  could  feel  suspicious 
eyes  always  upon  hinu  At  Kishinef  be  left  the  traia 
and  the  gnicer  and  began  making  sketches. 

Troops  were  ma^Mng  outside  the  town.  The  ariiat 
wished  to  be  inconspicuous  and  therefore  used  do 
notelmok  of  any  kind,  actually  making  minute  **  notes  ** 
on  his  finger  nails,  and  transferring  his  dram-ings  tt> 
paper  under  the  shelter  of  his  hotel.     The  cold  was 
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^vrn%  and  oncx*  ho  nearly  lost  thiiinh  and  "notes" 
hy  fn>**t-hile.  A  S<H)tchrnan,  .serving  as  a  Russian 
j>i«tmiLster,  <let<H'tt*<l  his  nationality  and  Villiers 
o»nfide<l  to  him  his  secret.  Suspicion  allaye<l  l)y  the 
kind  offufs  of  this  new  friend,  the  adventurous  arti>t 
p»t  neruss  the  frontier  with  his  ptK-ket  full  of  sketehes. 

For  re^t,  and  to  p*t  a  kit  for  the  eounn^:  campaign. 
Vilh«TS  now  returned  to  Kn^iand.  Within  a  month 
ramc  Russia's  dt^-laration  of  war  upon  Turkey,  on 
April  ^4,  1877.  It  was  his  hirthday  and  he  put  in  the 
day  tnivelin^  to  the  front.  He  rea(he<l  Hucharest 
l»art'lv  in  time  to  rateh  the  train  for  Ilirila,  and  next 
moniin^  he  s;iw  the  first  shot  fin'd  across  the  Daiuiln* 
into  tlie  town  from  a  Turkish  monitor  in  the  river. 
V.lIiiTs,  mortxiver,  wxs  one  of  four  <'<>rn*s|H>ndents  who 
*en»  in  that  terrifie  stru^^^Ie  from  In'^innin^  to  en<l; 
he  heanl  the  la>t  shots  of  the  \\ar  and  witnessed 
th<»  pnwiamation  of  |H*aee  hy  the  Ru-s^ians  on  tin' 
plains  of  San  Stefami  within  siijht  of  the  nunarets  of 
C*4»nslantinoplo. 

ThoM*  were  the  p»Iden  days  of  the  uar  rept»rters. 
Tli^'y  wen*  fret*  lan<'i*s,  ccimim^  an<!  ^nin^  ahnost  at 
mjil,  M'veral  s^-ores  in  numlnT,  very  ke<*n  in  eom- 
{H*titjon,  elever  in  strate^ry  for  a<<rss  tt)  the  wirt's 
4i\er  i^liieh  their  neus  sjH*d  to  liondtui  and  tin*  *>ther 
n^mf  rentn*s  of  the  wnrld.  S)  maiiv  refrrrnei»s  Jire 
n.-ide  to  thinuar  in  this  vt>luiiie  and  to  the  adventures 
i»l  the  <>orn'sjH indents  u  ho  fo||o\M'd  it.  that  hut  two  or 
ti.rif  rpiHiHh»s  in  the  e\|MTien<es  t»f  \  iMiers  in  the 
ranifKii^n  shall  In*  plated. 

The  first  fi^htitifcC  he  saw  was  at  the  «n»ssiiii^  of 
th^  DunulM*,  and  he  there  did  one  of  his  c|iii«  kr>l 
%krti  h<^.  ForlM*s  told  him  ht*  would  he  his  |Histii.:ir) 
if  he  (^>uld  have  a  pirliin*  p'.idv   in   twt-ntv   nnmites. 
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aim  the  iniignia  of  bis  proffssion  bearing  tbe  imperial 
anna  of  Ruwiia,  and  be  understood  tbe  sbouts  of 
Andreas;  Tbe  ruflBans  stole  hurriedly  away.  As 
day  broke,  Villiers  went  with  the  story  to  thr 
oolood  in  command  of  the  camp  above  the  town, 
and  a  rescue  party  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
smashing  of  the  barricaded  door.  Two  dead  bodies 
were  found,  both  with  blackened  lips  and  blisteml 
hands*  Villiers  looked  at  his  boots;  there  were  dark 
spots  on  them;  his  fingers  went  throu^  them  as  if 
they  were  paper*  They  demanded  of  the  landlord 
what  was  the  wine  he  kept  in  his  cellars.    He  replied: 

**  Honored  stranger,  I  am  a  leather  dresser,  and  in 
one  of  my  cellars  I  keep  vitriol  in  bottles,  for  use  in 
my  trade;  in  another  the  wine  of  my  country.  ** 

Tbe  rioters  had  not  been  fortunate  in  their  dioice 
of  cellars. 

Villiers  became  good  friends  with  General  Amoldt. 
for  the  soldier  liked  to  sketch  and  they  did  many  water 
colors  together.  One  night  the  news  man  got  a  valu- 
able tip.  ^U  I  were  a  war  correspondent,**  he  wms 
toM,  ^I  should  not  remain  here,  for  you  know,  Mr. 
Villicfs»  there  are  other  means  besides  fighting  for 
taking  a  fortress.**  This  was  a  pussle  to  the  artist, 
but  Forbes  understood  and  so  they  left  next  day  for 
the  Emperor's  headquarters.  Count  Ignatieff  there 
befriended  them  and  suggested  they  should  go  and  see 
the  Russians  take  a  place  called  Tlevna! 

The  general  m  charge  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Ruasaaa 
army  they  found  seated  in  the  verandah  of  a  amall 
Bulgarian  hut  On  presenting  their  letter  of  intro- 
duction  from  the  Count  the  general  smiled  grimly, 
and  said,  '^Gentlr men«  it  is  well  you  brought  this  note; 
I  feel  compelled  to  allow  you  to  remain;  p^^'^^^r^j 
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I  ^luxild  have  rei|iir.Hte<l  yon  to  leave  the  camp/'  and, 
«hilc  lliey  KM)kiMl  wistfully  at  the  servant's  preparation.s 
for  dinner  u\xm  a  phink  i)la(X'<l  acToss  two  barrels,  he 
jiiM^^K  **(tentleinen,  I  am  alH)iit  to  take  my  dinner; 
^mwl  evening?.**  Tliey  could  not  mi.vs  his  meaning 
and  lM»wed  thems<'lves  away.  No  ((hhI  was  to  Ihj  had; 
in  an  emjity  .shack  thi-y  smoke<i  themselves  to  siet*p. 
It  «:is  a  Ru>sian  count  who  had  Ix^en  a  militarv 
aMa*  he  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  who  had  compitssiori 
i»n  them,  for  lute  next  <lay  he  a()proache<l  and  said  in 
Kn*:IL>h: 

**I  know  you  mu>t  he  without  fcHnl.  If  this  iKX)r 
fare  will  U*  of  .s<*rvicv  to  you  take  it  witfi  pleaisure. " 
He  pHMhKvd  a  lump  of  dried  meat  and  an  onion  fnnn 
\.is  jMx  ket.s,  anil  promis<*<l  tijem  later  some  tK>uillon 
at  hi%  tent. 

Many  a«lventures  did  Villiers  e\iHTien(*e  wliile 
«a:tin{;  for  the  Kussians  to  take  that  ** place  called 
I*!«->na.'*  They  t<Mik  the  place  after  one  hundnnl 
a:uI  ft>rty-two  <lays  of  tremendous  fi^'hlin^.  ()<ld 
.••le  ineidents  stuck  in  Villiers's  memory.  Years 
after  he  n*<\ille<l  the  castawiiy  kettle-<lrum  stuck  in 
!hr  mud.  rim  upi)crmost.  .V  Russian-Parisian  friend. 
»-\r;:!a'vi  in  eve,  um'<1  to  Ih-^mii,  *'Mon  cIht  Villiers/* 
Azal  *ro  on  with  his  stories  alnjut  Paris  (rrand  OjMTa 
and  pH'tty  dancers.  \\hile>lielUsht>\\ered  him  uith  mud. 
Vftrr  some  time  Villiers  fell  ill  and  lH'<*ame  verv  weak. 
n.rrr  was  nothing  he  <'ould  In'tler  do  than  join  the 
jiri.liulamv  coq>s  and  olT  he  went  to  aid  the  wounded. 
Hiat  ht\  to  an  incident  which  has  Ut^n  told  at  length 
}'}'  luith  Forlx's  and  himself. 

All  one  ni^'ht  lie  lahorctl.  re(jui'»iti«)niri^  straw  from 
t.am*  arid  thati  h  from  village  liou^cs  f<»r  tlie  wound^^l 
to  he  uiK>n.     Many  n:cn  were  plat^'d  on  litters  and  the 
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ambulance  corps  stood  on  guard  round  them  until 
sunrise  showed  them  safe  for  the  time.  When  mom* 
ing  was  well  advanced  Villiers  turned  his  horse's  head 
toward  the  Danube,  for  he  had  a  valuable  padcet  of 
sketches  to  mail. 

About  midday  he  came  up  with  the  head  of  the 
retreating  army.  The  remnant  of  a  force  of  90,000 
men  was  crowding  over  a  little  bridge,  crowding  into 
a  little  valley  beyond,  and  crowding  through  the  pastes 
still  farther  on.  That  was  Osman  Digna*s  opportunity 
to  drive  the  demoralised  Russians  mto  the  Danube, 
but  for  some  reason  he  stayed  at  Plevna. 

Late  at  night  Villiers  arrived  at  Sistova.  He  could 
get  no  shelter  and  fell  asleep  on  the  flags  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn,  his  horse  crunching  com  and  tethered 
to  his  wrist.  At  dawn  he  crossed  the  bridge  to  Simnttsa 
and  hurried  on  to  Giurgevo  to  catch  the  evening 
train  for  Bucharest.  Within  a  mile  of  the  station  he 
found  himself  in  danger.  He  was  riding  between  the 
river  and  a  deep  trench  in  which  there  lurked  shadowx 
that  frightened  his  horse.  The  Turks  in  Rustchuk 
used  to  fire  every  afternoon  at  the  train  as  it  departed 
for  Budiarest,  and  today  they  amused  themselves  by 
bringing  a  gun  to  bear  upon  the  lone  rider  struggling 
with  a  refractory  horse  to  catch  the  cars.  But  while 
Villiers  was  in  considerable  peril  of  being  hit«  the  shots 
helped  him  make  the  train,  for  the  horse  bolted  and 
brou^t  him  to  the  station  just  in  time  to  leave  the 
animal  in  charge  of  aGMsackand  leap  aboard  the  last 
coacb* 

Budiarest  was  reached  mbout  nine  that  evenii^ 
Unwashed  for  three  days,  Villiers  was  covered  with 
dust.  The  uppers  of  bis  long  boots  had  almost  worn 
throu^  his  riding  breeches;  he  was  stiff,  weary  and 
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htmKT}'.  He  sta^cred  into  the  pretty  little  garden 
of  an  hotel,  where  two  gentlemen  sitting  under  the  trees 
^tan^l  ttt  him  long  and  fixcHJly. 

Now  for  ForlH*s's  actxjunt  of  the  same  epi.sixle.  The 
Katlle  over,  the  corresiwndent  had  not  l)oen  able  to 
find  the  arti.st  anywhere.  No  surgeon  had  seen  him; 
no  sioMier  reealle<l  him.  Forinvs  had  a  had  night, 
d« vising  the  marauding  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  with 
thr  dawn  came  the  awful  tidings  that  in  the  darkness 
the  Ba.^hi-Bazouks  had  work(*d  around  the  flank  of 
•.*!«•  Russian  picket  line,  had  crept  into  the  village,  and 
Kad  hutchertnl  the  woimde<l  and  the  .surgeons  there. 
F«»rtK-s  was  in  an  agony  of  api)rehen.sion.  Where  wa> 
\  liller*?  He  scNinhwl  until  Turkish  sharpshooters 
**i*|i|M'il  him.  Everj-  one  said:  **If  he  was  in  the 
\.,Li*:e  liuit  niglit  he  is  there  now,  hut  not  alive.'*  At 
'^^t  he  had  to  ride  for  the  wire  with  his  meN>age  for  the 
I>2i!y  AVir.f.  That  Wiis  the  ride  in  which  he  killed  his 
r..»rM»,  as  is  told  els<»\vhere. 

His  news  (h^-spatclufl,  the  re|H)rter  got  hims<*lf 
tnnime<l  and  cIcuiimmI  into  some  semhiamx*  of  fitness 
fi»r  the  little  Pari.s  of  the  Fast.  Frit-iuls  of  Villiers 
fAtur  se*-king  tidings  of  the  artiNt.  They  held  a 
c^>n«tiltatiim  and  a^ree<i  to  wait  a  <iay  before  putting 
i»n  the  wire^  the  story  of  his  death.  .Most  of  the  dav 
t:.^  fatfirt'il-out  corn'sjHmdcnt  .slept.  In  the  evening; 
«.th  W.  B<'atty  Kiuk'^'ton  of  the  Dnily  Tth'/raph  and 
others  he  went  to  the  hot<*l  gard«*n  for  dinner.  A 
l*«^iraxk'h'<l  figure  came  in  and  a  familiar  voicx*  called 
f'jf  TwmI  in  a  hurry.     It  UiLs  \'illiers! 

Tliat  was  a  glad  mei'ting.     Says  Villiers: 

*F<irtir%  tunif'tl  aniuntl  anil  uttrnti  a  short  exrjanuitlon 
'/  %urj»n*r,  and  thrn.  with  tin*  <»th«Ts.  ^tanMl  iit  ine  with  a 
parvuli^r   b«ok   thmt    I    •thall   n«*\cr   for^'tt       I    wii%   HH.lilitilN 
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•Rfrted  1^  Uui  curiotu  cKpreMJoo  oa  tlinr  face*,  »nd  Btood 
tnuufiied.  Fortxa  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  witli  as 
tocradulotu  gait  toward  me.  \Mim  be  came  within  a  jrard 
be  luddenly  gave  a  shout  of  aatiafartioa  and  graxped  me  bjr 
tbe  aboulder,  ifaaking  me  all  the  while. " 

Tb«  Baahi-Bazouks  that  night  had  readied  tbr 
village  just  after  Villien  had  left. 

At  one  other  time  he  waa  nippoKd  to  have  been 
■lain.  That  wa«  when  Hicks  Paaha  waa  annihilated 
at  El  Obdd  in  November,  188S.  Tbe  Londou  e^-ening 
papen  announced  the  death  of  Villien.  AimI  the 
artist  "read  the  announcement  in  Fleet  Street,  while 
an  acquaintance  at  the  Savage  Club  was  standiim 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  holding  forth  upon  the  caiB> 
paigns  tbey  had  been  through  together." 

Of  MacGahan  also  VtUten  saw  muc4i  and  he 
talks  of  hbn  to  this  day.  T>'phus  was  raging  in 
Constantinople;  throu^out  tbe  city  the  funeral  dirge 
was  heard  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  in  the  n-vning 
the  death  boats  with  their  cargoea  collected  frura  the 
mosques,  would  sail  silently  arroas  the  IIeUe»poat  to 
tbe  cJd  burial  ground  of  Scutari,  where  in  huge  treocbea. 
"unwashed  and  unsbriveo.  the  innocent  vic:tims  of  the 
cnid  war  were  i^aced  to  rest."  It  was  Villien  wbo 
notified  SkobdefT  of  MacGaban's  death. 

Tbe  next  station  in  the  itineiary  of  tbe  "  vagraat 
artist "  was  Malta,  where  he  sketched  the  reviews  of  the 
troopa  from  India.  As  the  Indian  troops  cam*  to  the 
McditcTTaiteaii  Ruaaia  sent  what  was  ostensibly  a 
pacific  rniutoD  to  Cabul.  The  Ameer  refused  to  allow 
a  Bfitith  riiianoa  to  visit  him  just  at  the  time  sad 
EoxIuhI  pnireeded  to  force  the  mountain  passes.  la 
that  AfgliAii  War,  Villien  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
_  Tf«1"'e"  with  a  native  regimait.    At  IVshawr 

\ 
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\r  ai^ain  int't  Forin's,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bunnah. 
\  lil.rr^  found  tht'  fi^htin^  drMiltory  and  un.satisfarlory, 
i  \i  h«»  U^aine  fa>t  frirnds  with  Sir  I^oui.s  Cava^nari, 
uhofu  he  rt'^ardfd  iis  the  most  distin^nii'^hiMl  ofKctT  of 
•'•♦•  <*ani|Kii^n.  and  after  the  peac'C  wa.s  sipuMl  the 
.  'Vi^^'T  pave  him  the  iM*ns  with  which  the  signatures 
»»Ttr  written.  Au>traliH  was  next;  dinner  with  the 
X.i'^Tiiv  at  Simhi,  P.  an<l  ().  steamer  from  Bomhav, 
•:.«»n  the  exhihition  at  Sv<lnev  and  then  Tasmania 
-r.d  New  /4*ahind,  San  FranciMo  and  New  York, 
a:  •!  arn»«^H  tlie  Athmtie  to  I»ndcm — his  first  girdh'ng 
«  f  tht?  glolK*. 

He  .M'tth^l  do\%n  to  paint  and  had  a  picture  on  the 
».iI!%of  tlieRnval  Acaden»v.  Ret urnini:  from  S<*otIand, 
»:.»-n*  he  liad  \h^*i\  to  visit  Forl>e>,  he  found  that 
Vr.iMi  Pallia  \%as  stirring  up  a  revolt  in  tht*  hind  of  the 
N.!*-,  and  wh«'n  the  ma>sacre  in  Ah*\andria  t<H»k  phicr 
1  June  11.  iHS-i,  \u*  .startinl  once  mon*  on  Ins  wander- 
•^  \iU\  Thus  In^iin  his  hm^  MTies  of  <*ampaii;ns  in 
i  •':  pt  and  the  S>udan,  a  scries  \Nhich  ended  only 
»  'h  the  victurv  at  Omdurman  in  1SJ)S. 

Tlie  exik'''"***'?*  of  the  situation  at  Ah*\andria  (•auM'il 
\  ...••r»  tt*  ai'^'cpt  the  invitation  of  I>>rd  (liarles 
P*-  r»-«»fi»rd  to  take  quarters  ahoard  the  ^iinlioat  (\tfnUtr, 
I  :  \irtui'  i)f  her  .short  dramrht  the  luiat  >\a>  nnH>red  in 

•  r  inner  harln^r  under  the  .shadow  of  the  suiuiiht 
:-.i!^f  of  th«»  Klie<live.  There  \sere  all  s«»rts  <»f  .stories 
.  •*  .at   ai  to  the  proximity  (»f  the  .ship  to  the  palace; 

-  :.#»  «ai  that  if  hostilities  heiran  .she  was  to  aid  in  t)ie 
*-^  •*;»<•  of  the  ladies  <»f  tlie  harem.      The  <)nly  <lan^erous 

*  *-«f  of  <>rilnanee  jxisM'sM-d  hy  Arahi  was  two  hundred 
,■  ird%away.      BiTt'sfunl  h.nl  hun^;  e\ery  pieee  nl  .spare 

*  'fi  and   chain    he   ha<l  on  iniard    over    the  hulwarks, 

-  ^kiri^  a  »ort  of  ( hain  armor  for  the  ve.ss4'l  and  ^ivin^ 
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her  a  rakish  list  to  starboard.    Day  and  ni^t  a  glasa 
was  leveled  upon  the  cover  of  Arabi*s  cannon. 

Villiers  has  said  that  he  always  has  fdt  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  events  that  followed.  Admiral 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  had  sent  Arab!  an  ultimatum 
that  if  more  guns  were  mounted  in  the  forts  the  art 
would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  war.  It  was  Villier» 
who  brought  the  news  that  Arab!  was  mounting  guns* 
and  thus  was  precipitated  the  bombardment  of  the  ct|y . 
Says  the  artist: 

**One  morning  on  landing  on  the  Marina,  I  met  a  eon* 
tractor  for  the  navy  who  told  me  that  some  nqraterions 
work  was  going  on  by  Arsbi  in  the  dirrrtion  of  the  old 
harbor.  He  thought  that  Arabi  was  mounting  guns,  and 
his  brother,  *who  livrd  in  a  house  overlooking  the  Pharo** 
had  heard  strange  noises  during  the  night*  and  in  the  morn- 
ing had  sera  soldters  making  gun  platforms  and  momitinic 
cannon/  I  hurried  off  to  my  friend*s  bfother's  boose  and 
saw  from  the  balcony  that  the  fort  near  the  lighthoose  was 
being  quid^y  armed,  though  with  the  daylight  the  |{uns  had 
disappeared.  I  took  a  sketch  of  what  I  saw,  returned  to  the 
Comdar.  informed  the  commander,  gave  him  ngr  sketches* 
which  he  immediately  took  to  the  AdmiraL  Now  sio^rfy 
being  a  correspondent  my  information  oould  not  be  recog- 
nised officiaUy,  so  a  British  officer  dressed  as  an  Arab 
sent  to  the  fort  to  confirm  my  story.  He  rowed 
landed,  examined  the  fort  and  found  my  story  true/* 

The  artist  was  aboard  the  Candor  during  the  bom- 
bardment. There  was  a  dinner  on  deck  the  ni^t  bcforr 
that  momentous  event  to<A  place^  attended  by  the 
captains  of  French,  German  and  American  shipsw  aad 
many  pretty  things  were  said.  Tobe  ready  for 
there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  oil  the 
of  the  guns  and  to  sand  the  decks  that  the  men  mi^t 
have  a  firmer  grip  for  their  feet  as  they  "***"*H  tW 
mussle-loaders. 
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During  the  lK>rnlmr(liiic*iit  the  Condor* s  opportunity 
«  a:iH'  aixl  was  M'i/etl  promptly  by  her  commander,  for 
li<'rf-»f*»nl  n»M)]ve<l  to  divert  the  fire  of  Fort  Marabout 
t:.en  annoying  the  Admiral\s  ships.  Tlie  (\mdor 
*t«-anied  in  ancl  the  men  eagerly  stripjKMl  off  their 
jackets.  The  jK'n  of  the  artist  told  what  the  ship  did 
;&!m4»-»t  as  vividly  a.**  did  his  |)en(il  picture  her  service. 
In  his  ItiiiK  deM-ription  of  the  action  there  are  many 
craphic  pjLxsages: 

**An  mr  nrun*<l  tJie  fort,  and  its  terriwo  and  embrasures, 
?  n*thr**;  ^\X\\  Armstrong  puis,  l(M)int^<l  out  of  the  inorninjj 
t  jLif',  not  a  man  ulxmnl  but  knew  the  imtiI  of  our  audacity  -  - 
f  <  a  httle  jnmUKil,  one  of  the  .Hnjallcst  in  Hrr  Majesty's 
wr^ur*,  to  d.in*  to  attack  the  .M*<t)nd  most  jxiwerful  f<»rtrt*ss 
:n  Al«-v.indria  -  but  the  shout  c»f  entliusiiisiu  from  tlie  cn-w 
»^-rti  thr  order  Was  j:iven  to  *(>iH*n  tin*!'  reaiiily  showiif 
il^iT  oimtidencc  in  tlieir  Im-IomxI  leiwler. 

"The  pins  bla/4*il  away.  The  smoke  hun^;  lieavily 
a^«iut  tlic  df^'Ls.  The  flitch  of  the  caiuiotiade  ht  up  for  a 
n--ai*-nt  thr  (swx^  of  the  mm.  already  U*i:rim<*d  with  |>ow<ler. 
a:.  1  «teamlnt;  with  riertion.    for  tlie  mi>rnin^  wan   hot  and 

•  -l*r>'.  Thr  captain  from  tlie  bri<lk'e  with  ^rla-^s  in  hand 
w»t<  hril  an\i«»usly  the  aim  of  tlie  pitwiers.  .  .  .  Thru  a  shout 
f*icn  thr  ni«'ri  in  the  main-mast  told  us  on  dt*t  k  that  the 
•.*«  -t  hoi]  nuide  it.s  mark.  The  httle  ship  c|uaktni  ak'^ui  \%ith 
•:^  bl^^t  of  her  ^runs.     The  men  wire  now  almost   hla<  k 

•  ••h  |«»»d»T.  nni)  <'ontimially  dtp|«tl  their  hraJs  in  the 
•;»»f  *:•'  bu«  ketn  to  k«t'p  the  ^'rit  fnun  th»ir  t*yes. 

"Ihir  of  our  shots  had  fall«*n  within  thi*  riieinv's  uorks, 
af^p»h*T  h.ul  tak«*n  a  yard  of  a  .m  arp  ot!  for  a  sh^'ht  hn^*/e 
!.^i  i.ftrii  tiir  eldud  (»f  stnokc.  and  all  on  Uiard  could  plainly 
•r^  liir  rn**niy  workm^  in  th«ir  enihrasun*s.  1  he  Arah 
i'.f.r.rT^  now  truineii  <»ne  of  ihnr  .VrniNtrMiij:^  in  our  direction 

•  ►*/   rf./mr   Iwll    M)und<*<i   and    the    (  ttud>tr    st«'ani«*il    ahead 
\  P  .^  (if  %moke  from  the  f«»rt,  a  dull  Immiiu.  a  ru"«)i  of  hImII 
•.*r--.***h  thr  air,  and  a  yX  of  wati-r  slnit  up  a'^ti-rn,  fnlKiue^l 
Ira  •ho«jt  frtim  our  m»n.     Tin*  ent-mv  had  mi«*Mt|  us.  .  •  • 

**'Ihr  firr  u\\  the  shipn  attai  kui^  F«»rt  M«\  sla<  k«*tHnl  nn<I 
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0OOQ  ceased  altogether.  IrriUied  by  the  cooflaBt  tn 
of  the  little  Condor,  the  Egyptian  gunncn  now  devoted 
their  entire  attention  to  us.  They  set  about  slewing  their 
other  Armstrongs  in  our  direction«  Their  long  black 
musslcfl  slowly  turned  toward  us.  We  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  some  of  us  looked  at  the  captain,  for  the  situation 
was  becoming  criticaL  ...  In  an  instant  he  derided  and 
gave  the  order  to  run  in  closer;  and  we  oame  within  IttO 
yards.  We  all  saw  in  a  moment  the  wisdom  of  the  seeming 
audacity.  We  were  well  within  their  guard;  though  the 
Gippies  biased  at  us»  they  could  on^  practice  at  oor  mastt, 
they  could  not  depress  their  guns  sufficient^  to  hull  ua. 

**  We  cheered  again  and  again  at  their  abortive  attcaapts 
to  get  ns;  for  a  shot  below  water-mark*  with  the  lurch  the 
Comdor  was  already  making  with  all  her  guns  abeoadside, 
would  have  sent  her  down  into  Davy  Joiies*s  locker  in  lem 
than  ten  minutes. 

*'The  Egyptians  in  their  rage  opened  fire  with  their 
smooth  botes  from  the  lower  parapet*  The  round  shot 
would  whistle  through  our  rigging,  making  us  lie  kiw  awhile* 
but  we  would  scramble  to  our  feet  again,  dropping  anothrr 
nine^nch  sheD  well  within  their  works.  On^  once  did  the 
cneny  touch  us.  •  •  • 

''All  the  time  the  navigating  lieutenant,  with  eyes  iaed 
oo  the  chart,  was  calmly  moving  the  vessel  up  and  down  m 
narrow  torturous  passage  which  we  could  distinct^  see  fay 
peering  over  the  side  of  the  vessel^  for  the  reefs  oo  either 
flank  of  the  narrow  channel  glistened  from  out  the  hkm 
blade  of  the  waters. 

**  After  we  had  silenced  two  of  the  enemy's  guns»  aad 
were  then  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  ammunitioo,  how  the 
Admiral  m  return  signallrd  *WcII  done,  ComdorV  is  now  n 
matter  of  kistoiy,** 

At  sundown,  with  John  Alexander  CaaenMi  of  the 
Standard^  Villiers  undertook  to  penetrate  the  city. 
They  passed  the  British  sentries  and  found  at  obkt 
how  periloua  waa  their  enterprise;  they  stumbled  about 
over  debria  and  dead  bcxliea.  The  ni^t  waa  lighted 
by  the  glare  of   burning   houaes;   incendtariea   and 
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lootrrs  were  at  work.  Airaid  of  attack,  the  two  press 
mrn  thn^adcMl  their  way  cautiou.sly  through  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  passages  and  at  htst  rearhnl  the  Phu\»  of  the 
ConsulH.  "It  was  one  viLst  fiery  furna(*t%  a  quadrangle 
of  fliinie/*  de<lan\s  the  artist.  One  amusing  experi" 
m€^  iK'fell  them:  as  they  Kniked  U|M)n  the  tokens  of 
n*A>Narre  which  would  appal  the  British  news  readers 
tlie  following  morning,  they  diseoveriHl,  to  their  relief, 
that  tlie  headless  IxHlies  were  merely  dressnuikers' 
dummies  whi<*h  had  lK*en  denuded  of  their  finerv  and 
U-ft  in  the  scpuire. 

At  one  peri<Kl  in  that  night  of  adventures  they 
n»ally  got  ready  for  a  fight  for  life;  at  any  time  a  Inxly 
i4  Aralii's  stragglers  might  atta<*k  them.  When  they 
hranl  tlie  steatly  tramp  of  a  score  of  men  doi*Ti  a  side 
%tn^-t,  (\imeron  knelt  in  tlie  shadow  of  a  shop  and 
h*-!d  hiH  rille  iH>iM*d  for  use  and  Villiers  stcKKl  by  him 
mth  c<N  kt'^l  revolver,  but  the  challenge,  when  it  came 
4»iit  of  the  darknexs,  was  in  gcxwl  nmnd  Enu!i>h.  and  the 
o>m'^I>ondents  found  theniM'lves  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Anwri<*an  I'tuniiany  of  Bluejarkets  whom  the  Admiral 
•  •f  the  I'nit<*tl  Stiit«\s  Navy  had  landt^d  to  as.sist  in  the 
patn»liing  of  the  streets  and  the  su|)f)ression  of  the 
ItjoterH  an<l  the  imt* ndiarii's. 

There  follow  €hI  a  trying  time  for  the  war  corn's[K)rid- 
mt^.  Tlie  news  from  Alexandria  ha<l  worke<i  the 
Iir;tj>h  public  up  to  a  hi^'h  pilrh  of  excitement,  but 
iftiT  tlie  l>*»mbardment  things  were  dull  for  a  while. 
Iliinort  were  afloat  in  plenty;  <anai(N  and  **fak<*s'* 
wrrr  print<*<i,  an<l  isjitors  wrrr  M-nding  out  anxious 
i:.<^%agen  a-^kiiig  why  other  papers  had  had  wh.it  pur- 
|H»rtf-tl  to  Ih»  news  and  insi«»ting  ujM^n  knowing  whether 
*'t.^ir  own  men  had  b«*en  iM'aten  or  not.  WhiK*  trans- 
iMJtiM    were    bringing    British    tnwips    every    ilny    the 
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oonespondenU  spent  their  evenings  together  at  the 
hotel,  in  the  sort  of  vigilant  intimacy  which  keeps  a 
very  keen  ^ye  upon  the  men  for  all  pi4>ers  except  one's 
own,  every  man  almost  sick  with  fear  lest  some  paper 
should  get  a  scr^  of  real  news  that  he  himself  might 


In  the  middle  of  one  night  a  London  news  writer 
routed  Villiers  out  of  bed  and  told  him  the  men  were  on 
the  march.  He  had  a  horse  ready  and  engaged  that 
himsdf  and  the  artist  alone  should  get  off  with  the 
column  and  they  rode  quietly  out  of  the  dty  between 
the  rails  of  the  railway  and  mto  the  deaert«  They  dad 
not  witness  much  of  an  action  as  it  turned  out  but  at 
any  rate  there  were  but  two  London  papers  that  had 
any  account  at  all  of  the  first  skirmish  of  the  campaign. 

Eariy  in  188S  ViUiera  marched  with  General  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  from  the  Red  Sea  coast  for  the  relief 
of  Tdcar.  Wading  through  liquid  mud  and  sand  over 
ankles  and  sometimes  up  to  their  knees,  the  men 
splashed  on  until  they  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy. 
In  the  desert  they  found  the  rotting  remnant  of  the 
army  of  Baker  Pasha,  the  *' Val**  Baker  whom  VOliers 
had  seen  last  in  Constantinople.  Indeed,  in  one  of  tlie 
heaps  of  bodies  he  found  the  corpse  of  a  friend  with 
whom  he  seven  years  before  in  Bulgaria  had  nearly 
met  death  from  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  braxier. 

As  the  square  moved  on  toward  El  Teb  to  tlie 
weird  screech  of  the  bagpipe.  Baker,  wounded,  stood 
by  Villiers  and  watched,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tlie 
charge  of  his  old  rrgimenU  It  was  a  desperate  fight; 
black«  fussy  heads  would  pop  up  from  pits  in  the  samL 
there  would  be  the  gleam  of  a  rifle  and  the  puff  and  the 
whis  as  the  gun  was  firrd*  and  the  head  would  disappear, 
having  been  in  sight  barely  for  a  seraod  or  two.    Tbe 
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artist  that  «lav  had  another  of  his  "close  shaves."  He 
».i4  sketching  a  la<l  who  was  supposed  to  J)C  beyond 
t'u'htin^,  jshvu  suddenly  the  Arab  sprang  into  the  air 
.ip.d  atta(*ke<l  hinu    Yilli<TS  ran  for  it,  trying  to  draw 

•  %  n*V4ilver  as  he  rac^tnl  over  the  sand,  with  the  hov  so 
i'«iM»  at  his  hi't'ls  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath  anil  heard 
♦hr  swi^h  of  the  dewnding  knife  as  his  pursuer  struek 
s'A  niivMtl.  Still  elenehing  the  knife,  tlie  boy  fell  from 
t:  ♦•  shot  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Villiers  was  in  the  broken  scjuare  at  Taniai.  Tlie 
r.icfit  bi'fore  that  battle  lir  slept  with  liis  n'volver  under 
hi«  head.  .s{)rauK'<i  out  on  the  sand  and  I(M)king  at  the 
*\kr>^^  noting  how  thry  gn*w  faintiT  and  fainter,  how 
N  rnuH  and  the  (In-at  BtNir  and  Oritm  and  finally  the 
>»u»hem  (Vnss  waned,  until  in  the  dawn  a  S<ntti>h 
«^»nxiral  came  to  him  with  a  *'w<t»  draf)**  to  <lrive  the 
.•.:!l  frofu  his  veins.  When  **Fuz/v  Wuzzv"  aetuallv 
'  a:i*e  iNKinding  into  the  s«|uare,  he  says: 

**  How  I  pot  out  of  that  fi^ht  I  hanlly  know  to  thi«  flay. 
\  ^TTAi  ^»unf  of  iiiixietv  to  ine  \Mts  iiivhop*4»-  -afiniiinial 
«r.i  h  ii^A<«  th«*  only  one  I  <n>ultl  pnMun*  at  Siiakin,  and  which 

•  All  Iwt-n  i^in<lrmiunl  liv  the  inilitar%'  aiitln»ritit's  as  unbound. 
H**  oHilil  %tand  <»n  his  four  \r^^  and  rno\e,  it  was  tnie.  m) 
'  >  HK"  he  n^an  lH*tt«T  th.m  iiothiuk';  hut   in  an  unliMikttl-for 

•  rTi*^j«-n<y  Mi<h  an  thi^.  he  ^rave  ine  ^rave  anviety.  for.  not 
k'    .iftu.*r  hi*  |»<»irit«»,  I  ^a««  aK\a>^  HjHiulatinK'  as  to  what  the 

•  ^i*r  n^ouid  cio  n«'\t  as  I  slruk'k'ltsj  throUi^h  the  hunwin 
.>^.n*   nf  the  hn»k«-n   M|uare.     ()n«^*  or  t\\i<v  as  I   lay   flat 

•  n  Ki*  b.i«  k  urfeTit)^  th«*  anitnal  forw.ini  with  tny  spurs,  Ar.ih'i 

•  -.Id  hap  out  at  uje  n*a«ly  to  strike  with  '^jH-.irs  |>oiMtl,  hut 
*-^^r»Titly  nfr.iinitu:  from  ri^kim;  a  tlirust  at  one  who 
»x%  moNit.;;  so  Hwiftlv.  I  finti  inv  n^voUer  at  anv  du^kv 
f  -r^i   I   ••iw  eiurrK'in^  fn»rn   the  sniokt*.  hut    still   the  fu'ure"* 

•  •Trrnl.  Ii«viil'*{><>n  n*\ol\frs  an*  not  nui«  h  u^*  a/.uti^t  tin* 
^  *rrv  \\u//v,  Mr  Mi'in"*  to  swallow  tin*  lMill«t'«  ,in«i  (t»nir 
.;i   %f:..lin»r.   hke  the  proM-rKi.il  «*onjuror    ...    If  niy   hor^* 
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had  gone  kune  or  pkgred  any  drcut  tridn  al  tbal 

a  blanket  and  n  narrow  trench  would  haire  been  mj  ahroiid 

and  resting  place  tbat  nif^t.** 

The  British  and  Khedival  govemmesta  now  decided 
to  aend  n  miaaioD  to  King  Johnnnee  of  AbyaBinin«  to 
aolidt  hia  aaaiatance  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Egyptian 
towns  on  the  Abyanninn  frontier  by  the  EogUah 
garriaons  and  Christian  inhabitants,  then  threatened  by 
the  fanatical  foUowers  of  the  Mahdi.  There  waa  n 
rush  of  correspondenU  for  the  chance  to  penetrate  an 
almost  unknown  region  where  there  ought  to  be  found 
an  abundance  of  good  copy  and  the  material  for  many 
interesting  pictures*  Their  numbers  proved  their  on* 
doing*  for  when  the  British  admiral  was  forced  to  fix 
limits  he  solved  the  perplexities  of  a  choice  by  refusing 
to  allow  any  to  accompany  the  expedition,  \lllien 
diplomaticaUy  refrained  from  making  a  formal  applica* 
tion  and  atgued  that  he,  therefore*  had  not  been  denied 
permission  I  Hurrying  by  the  first  steamer  from  Suakin 
to  Bfasaowah,  he  called  upon  the  governor,  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  an  American  who  for  years  had  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  Khedive,  and  now  was  deputed  as  the 
Egyptian  envoy  for  AbyMinia.  Mason  Bey  listened 
to  the  story  of  the  artist  and  at  once  attached  MDicn 
to  his  staff.  As  a  result  of  this  bit  of  enterprise  tlie 
correspondent  was  made  ^a  aort  of  under-eecretary,** 
and  when  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7,  1884,  the  flag* 
ahipa  and  forta  of  Ifassowah  thundered  their  sahitn 
as  the  British  admiral  landed  and  was  received  on  tkn 
palace  stairs  by  Mason  Bey,  here  was  Villiers  rea4y  to 
start  as  the  solitary  rrpmcntative  of  the  press  upon  the 
long  dimb  to  the  capital  of  King  Johannes. 

The  expedition  up  the  Nile  for  the  relief  of  Khar» 
toum  quickly  followed*  and  the  march  across  the 
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<irMTt  iiith  Stewart  and  the  battles  of  Abu  Klea  and 
<fubat.  When  (leneral  Sir  Herbert  St<*\vart  wa.s 
4*rvMni/in(C  the  flying  column  of  two  thousand  to  nuikc 
a  tla^h  across  the  <ie.sert  at  the  news  of  the  sore  straits 
t4  (ionlon  at  Khartoum,  Villiers  was  in  his  tent.  For 
•!.at  II  hole  eolumn  tlic  fi^bt  at  Abu  Klea  was  what  the 
artUt  ralUtl  **a  narrow  .shave."  It  was  there  that 
"Fntl**  Burnaby,  the  soldier  and  correspondent,  was 
killotl.  That  ni^'ht  the  force  pushrtl  on  for  the  Nile. 
Villirn*  tells  how  Strwart  nrxt  dav  re<vive<l  Ins  fatal 
mi»untl,  labile  **he  was  standing  on  a  eommi.ssariat  box, 
l«i«»king  Ihniugh  his  ghussrs  at  the  encircling  swarm  of 
iVrv'ishes  .stealing  up  through  the  bush  from  Mctcm- 
n;ah/*  The  artist  saw  tlie  general  fall  and  was  by  his 
*!dr  at  oncv,  although  Frank  Hhodc^s.  the  brother  of 
i  €til  RhiHle.s,  was  the  fir-^t  to  minister  to  him  lx»f«>re 
•.:*♦•  surgeons  came. 

Suae  weeks  later  when  the  artuv  commenced  to 
retire  under  the  orders  of  the  (iladstoiie  government, 
\  .lliers  tiMik  steamer  from  Wadv  Haifa  but  was  wrecked 
.•n  hi-H  way  down  the  Nile.  He  was  obliged  to  make 
}.;%  ».iy  to  Dongola  **\\ith  nothing  but  a  .shirt,  a 
r  !anket.  an<l  a  pair  of  lawn-tenms  sh^n^s.*'  Wandering 
.■.•-Kit  the  .stntMs  III  this  sorry  pli;:ht,  hr  wasftMindat 
!»:.*:'h  bv  a  (ireek  who  had  formerlv  been  hisservant. 
1  :.e  (iri'^'k  t<H»k  the  artist  to  sonu*  of  his  compatriots 
» Lo  were  baking  breail  f«»r  the  tnnjps,  and  in  th<*ir 
«  a:;;p  Villiers  was  <lothed  iind  fc«l  for  many  days,  and 
r  rially  the  **nu'rry,  <-arelesH  ro/iies"  ^^ni  him  a  caim-l 
a;.d  r^^»rte<l  him  on  a  journey  of  twelve  days  to  Haifa, 


In  1H.S6  Villiers  was  back  in  the  Halkans  witnessing 
•h^  Scrviiin-Bul^rarian  fiasco  which  <uln»in:ited  at 
I\rot.     King  Milan  <Tossrd  the  frontier  onl\  to  be  out- 
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flanked  by  the  Bulgmn  and  compelled  to  retire.  When 
the  final  stand  was  made  at  Firot  the  Servians  were 
driven  back  at  the  pobt  of  the  bayonet  and  **Prinre 
Alexander  of  Battenberg  would  have  carried  out  his 
threat  of  eating  King  Milan's  breakfast  in  Nisch  the 
foUowing  morning  but  for  Austrian   intervention.** 

And  now  came  one  of  the  most  thrilling  dsshrs 
half  round  the  world  ever  undertaken  by  a  corre^ 
spondenU  A  despatch  from  his  paper  ordoed  VQlien 
to  Burmah.  He  left  the  capital  of  Servia  one  momiiig 
for  Vienna  and  there  caught  the  express  for  Venice, 
where  he  boarded  the  P.  and  O.  liner  for  Alexandria, 
which  in  those  days  took  on  the  mails  at  BrindisL 
In  the  Egyptian  city  he  had  time  to  drive  about  the 
forts  which  he  had  seen  bombarded  a  few  years  bef ore« 
and  then  he  took  the  train  for  Sues,  where  he  found  the 
Bombay  maO  steamship  ready  to  start  on  her  voyage. 

V*illiers  was  determined  to  catch  the  party  of  LoftI 
Duflerin*  **who  had  been  deputed  by  the  British 
government  to  take  over  officially  the  Burmese  territ<*y 
recently  annexed.  **  But  at  Sues  the  hurrying  reporter 
was  told  that  the  \*iceroy  would  have  a  four  days* 
start  and  could  not  be  overtaken.  He  determined  to 
riiance  it,  trusting  to  the  luck  which  many  times 
before  had  come  to  his  aid.  At  Aden«  sure  eiMmgk, 
he  learned  that  Lord  Dufferin  had  been  delayed  by  a 
sli^t  illness  in  his  journey  down  country  to  Calcutta 
and  would  not  start  for  Burmah  at  the  time  first 
appointed. 

Reaching  Bombay  he  found  that  by  hurryi^ 
strai^t  on  he  would  be  able  to  reach  the  capital  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  departure  of  the  Viceroy  lor 
Rangoon.  He  must  save  every  minute,  however*  ao 
he  did  not  watt  for  the  passenger  boat«  but  made  wmth 
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n*p^r^•n  tat  ions  to  thr  ac^coinnuHlatin^  captain  of  his 
^trarnship  ttuit  he  wiis  allowed  to  ^o  ashore  on  the  mail 
t«*rnler.  That  is,  Villiers  was  shot  down  the  mail 
rhute  with  the  letters,  and  it  is  on  re<ord  that  he  hit 
hanl  when  he  landed! 

At  the  railway  station  he  sent  a  tele^ani  notifying 
thr  Vi<vn)y's  se<Tetary  of  his  wish  to  po  on  with  the 
vw^-rt-jral  party,  and  caught  the  mail  express  for 
<  .tl<  utta  by  less  than  a  minute.  It  was  hot  traveling. 
ind«*<il,  on  that  s|K*<ial;  he  had  left  the  Balkans  with 
the  thermometer  1m*Iow  zero,  and  now  the  mercury 
»as  n'p^terinjx  106  in  the  shade.  A  gigantic  Sikh 
in  the  jforj^eous  liverj*  of  the  Viceroy's  e>tahliNhment 
mrt  him  nt  the  terminal  and  handed  him  a  hi^.  sealt^l 
UttiT.  It  <t»nveve<l  the  information  that  **IIis  Kxctl- 
!•  n*  y  was  unahle  to  take  on  Mr.  Villiers  with  his  party/* 
that  **  numerous  a|){>li('ations  had  Imm'U  refuHe<l/'  hut 
•K.it  **if  Mr.  Villiers  traveh^il  to  Ran;:«M»n  hy  mail 
^•fMiner,  on  arrival  at  that  p«»rt  His  Kxcellrncy  would 
•]•>  all  he  <*ould  tt>  assist  hini/* 

And  on  the  ha<k  of  the  note  the  pcrpl<*\rd  artiNt 
f  •und  this  s<Ta\%l  in  fM^ncil:  **Thrn**>  a  British  India 
U-a\in^  an  hour  l>efore  the  \  iceroy  -  <lon't  mi^^  Iht.  *' 
\  niit-rH  made  the  train  and  the  hoat.  Within  th<> 
K  -ur  «ith  tii"!  kit  he  Wiin  a)»oard  thr  train  ft^r  Diamond 
II.irlMir,  when*  \%oul<l  \h*  mrt  the  little  mail  Ht<*amer  for 
ILinir<M>n.  (tettin^  alnKird  the  mail  meant  that  \}:i>- 
w-T.ifrrH  with  their  hak'ija^e  werr  carried  nut  to  mw  hoats 
^y  «tal«art  sailors,  to  catrh  r<»pcs  thrown  fmtn  a 
••rarnrr  which  slou(*<i  do>\  n  hut  never  Nt«>ppeil.  Bai*- 
^  tC^  and  pasM»ni»«Ts  safely  hauled  up.  the  hoats  w«*n' 
■*r.rrapph*ti  arid  the  steamer  maile  full  s|M'eil  jdiead 
A^xi  n . 

IJVe    a    likditnirik'  lhi*»h.   then*    i|eMeiide«l    up«»n    the 
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Theebaw  a  good  twenty-four  houn  in  advance  of  the 
Queen*a  mails.  Next  morning  came  tlie  great  cere- 
mony at  the  palace. 

Now  this  world-wanderer  spent  some  years  in 
lecturing  and  he  '* covered**  the  Chicago  Ezpositioo  of 
180S,  going  on  the  war  path  once  more  when  China 
and  Japan  were  at  odds  in  1894.  Having  again  toured 
the  globe  as  a  lecturer  and  sketched  the  coronation 
of  the  Csar  in  1806,  he  joined  the  Greek  army  m  the 
little  war  with  Turkey  in  1887,  using  the  bicyde  and 
experimenting  with  the  cinematograph  camera.  Then 
having  visited  C^rete,  he  jmned  the  expeditionary  focre 
for  the  Soudan  and  found  himself  in  familiar  territory 
on  the  Nile. 

Through  aO  those  campaigns  Villiers  made  his  way. 
but  there  was  not  so  much  of  color  or  incident  in  these 
later  expeditions  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
The  host  of  war  specials  who  went  (Nit  to  see  the  last 
of  Mahdism  found  little  comparatively  to  maae  their 
narratives  picturesque  in  the  machine-like  prerisioQ 
with  which  war  was  organised  and  conducted  by  the  Sir- 
dar, nor  were  the  reporters  helped  any  at  headquarlem 
in  getting  the  news.  Occasionally  in  very  desperation 
they  would  concoct  an  outrageous  tale,  and  go  with  it 
to  the  censor,  gravely  simulating  faith  in  it  and  the 
intention  of  wiring  it  to  London.  Then  sometimes  the 
authorities  would  deny  so  vehemently  that  they  would 
get  on  the  track  of  some  real  item  of  importance  of 
which  they  had  had  no  inkling  whatever.  **But 
gratuitously,**  says  Villiers,'*  not  a  single  piece  of 
of  any  importance  was  ever  afforded  to  the 
The  achievement  in  that  campaign  in  which  be  bad 
most  satisfaction  was  the  taking  of  a  bicycle  to  Omdur- 
man.    The  natives  used  to  think  the  machine  was  alive. 
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.r.«l  ^^hrx\  he  hlfw  a  loud  hlust  with  the  trumpet 
.itt.irh«-<l  to  the  handle  bars  they  would  flt*e  in  terror. 

I^ite  in  1H95  Viliier.s  was  in  South  Africa,  wliere  he 
f«»tind  his  friend,  Frank  Rluxles,  formerly  of  the  staff 
«*f  Cit-neral  Sir  Herl>ert  Stewart,  from  whom  he  reeeivinl 
.1  Iftter  to  Ceiil  Rh<Hleij.  Thus  it  eame  al>out 
•/■.at  Christ nuis  Kve  Wius  pa.s.se<l  hy  the  artist  as  a  f^est 
•  ■f  <'t^*il  Rluxles  at  the  old  Duteh  n\sidenei*  at  (ircMite 
'^  huur.  He  dine<l  sitting  In'twcvn  Rluxles  an<l  Alfre<l 
Il^-it,  and  they  ama/i^l  Inni  hy  breaking  o|K'n  ordinarj' 
frntloiM*^  and  .s|)illin^  fnmi  them  s<*ores  of  dianumds 
*hi«  h  "e;i|MT«'ii  about  ainon^;  the  plat(*s  of  the  ^lests.** 
Irje  .st*>n<*s  had  ju>t  arrive<l  from  Amsteniam,  when* 
•r.«-y  had  Ix^en  sent  to  be  eut.  Rluxles  t(X)k  a  liking 
!ii  the  artist  and,  through  his  MHTetary,  ahnost  insistcnl 
t;:at  he  fon*p)  his  intenti(»n  to  sail  from  iii]H*  Town  the 
'.♦'\t  day.  The  tinu^  vsere  tcx>  stirring,  he  was  a^isured, 
f  .f  him  tol«»aveS)utli  Africa  ju>t  at  that  time.  Villiers 
•*ait«*«l  until  the  last  nu)ment,  but  no  sjx'rial  nuvssa^'f 
■  a:!.«*.  and.  marvcllintc  a  little,  the  artist  went  aboard 
t:.r  stranuT.  Then  at  Madeira,  vlu'ii  the  telef^rann 
m.*h  the  luwi  of  the  world  were  bnMmhl  aboard*  there 
m  A^  i^uv  \*hieh  Villiers  says  **s<»nt  a  thrill  throu^'h  every 
%i»ul  on  the  ship.  ** 

Thii  ^as  the  despatch  >\ln(h  <"urtly  des<Tilx*d 
Jariif'Min*^  raid  into  the  Transvaal.  An<l  Nilliers 
..ftrn  tl*-*  lantl  afterwanU:  **rhen  I  kiu*w  that  I  had 
■.  ailf  otic  of  the  mistakes  of  my  life;  I  <iu^ht  to  havi* 

Wlu'ii  the  B*xT  ^^ar  uas  in  pro^jres^  the  cnrresjM>iul- 

r*.t  m:th  Mrs.  \illiers  \iHited  Laily  Raiulol|)li  (hunhill. 

mh«»  then  Wits  in  <*hari;e  of  tlu*  AnuTiean  hospital  ship 

\t  i»n^.     The  vi-^M'l  was  tird  Up  at  tlu'  (piay  in  Durlian. 

l-*ly  Churehiirs  fa<t*  wore  a  pu//leil  hxik  as  .she  n*atl 
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tlia  names  upoD  the  <;ar<lt.  V* Why, **  the  Mud*  ^tkt 
Bfir.  Vniien  I  once  kne^iTdMd.  He  wu  decapiUtad 
in  a  recent  campaign.*'  Whereupon  the  artiet  was 
aUe  to  aseure  her  that  this  story  was  ^ooe  of  the 
little  mtstakfs  that  get  into  the  papers,**  and  but  the 
latest  of  the  series  of  erroneous  obitoary  reports  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  since  the  days  when 
Forbes  had  mourned  him  in  the  Balkans. 

Once  on  shipboard  Villien  had  made  a  picture  of 
Lady  Randolph,  who  was  a  good  shot,  practiring. 
with  some  psssgngrn  and  Japanese  officers,  6ring  at 
empty  bottles  slung  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  Some 
years  later  when  lecturing  in  the  University  Gub  in 
New  York  City  he  threw  that  portrait  oo  his  screen* 
when  instantly  the  whole  room  stood  up  and  cheered, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  lecturer,  who  learned  Uter  that 
he  had  been  speaking  in  the  very  room  in  which  Lady 
Randolph  had  appeared  in  private  theatricals,  for  the 
dub  house  had  form^l^r  bdooged  to  her  lather. 

The  Japanese-Chinese  Wy  was  the  most  unsatis* 
factory  of  all  the  campaigns  of  this  veteran  special; 
there  was  scarcely  any  action  and  what  fighting  there 
was  was  one-sided  He  was  back  at  Port  Arthur  in 
the  great  war  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Csar* 
^We  were  ten  together,*  he  states,  ^niien  we  wcreaei 
down  on  the  quay  at  Dalny  in  August.  1904***  Among 
the  ten  were  the  specials  for  the  Dailg  Mail,  the  /Out- 
frolid  loniofi  N0w$.  the  DaUg  TeUgrafK  the  8m  Ft 
eu»  CknmieU  and  the  Associated  Press.  With  Ji 
Ricalton  and  the  CkronieU*s  correspondent,  Richard 
Barry,  Villiers  spent  some  time  before  the  fortress  with 
the  army  of  investiture.  He  says  that  Barry  left  has 
office  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  brought  away  "^f**!^ 
save  what  he  stood  in,  together  with  a  nole-book  aad 
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some  pencils.  Day  after  day  Villiers  made  his  observa- 
tions from  the  top  of  an  almost  perpendicular  ridge, 
mhich  he  managed  somehow  to  climb;  often  he  slept 
there,  \Mien  at  length  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
he  went  with  regret,  dtvlaring  that  he  had  never  been 
trrate^l  with  greater  CH)nsideralion  and  kindness  by 
all  ranks  of  an  army  in  the  field  than  by  the  Third 
Iin|>erial  Anny  of   Japan. 

Tixlay  Villiers  belongs  btith  to  the  old  school  and 
the  new  school  of  spwials.  He  sees  clearly  that  the  days 
i4  merely  reckless  valor  in  tlie  gathering  of  war  news 
have  gone  by,  and  that  the  correspondent  of  the  future 
mill  have  greater  difhrulty  in  getting  his  facts,  and  fxT- 
haps  Ie?»s  op|K>rt unity  for  stirring  and  brilliant  narrative 
and  striking  sketches.  But  Villiers  is  fond  of  his 
rxhilarmting  pn)fcs>ii>n,  and  deliglits  in  the  i>erils  and 
even  in  the  haniships  that  mu>t  1k'  cndurtNl  on  the  war- 
^>ath.  The  little  war  In'twinMi  the  Spani.sh  and  the 
RifT  tril>c^men  calle<l  him  in  1910,  and  in  the  last 
great  stniggle  in  tlie  Balkans  he  <iid  his  stint  of  press 
W4>rk.  Everywhere  he  g<H»s  he  makes  friends,  whether 
he  gt>es  to  sketch,  to  Iitture,  or  merely  for  social 
purpo!»rs.  He  .s<»<'ms  to  have  the  scxTet  of  youth. 
Xnd  n*)t  only  is  he  likinl;  he  also  is  res|KH'te<L  for, 
lirlieving  absolutrly  in  the  moral  value  of  publicity, 
h^  haj  stoo<i  uniftirmly  in  his  work  for  the  highest 
•tAndartlH  of  humanity  and  tnith-tdling.  Some  day 
there  will  l>e  a  war  witliout  liim,  and  very  strange  it 
»;11  ftcem  and  very  greatly  will  he  l>e  missed. 


CHAPTER  VI 
BENNET  BURLEIGH 


•• 


tb^auddfeofaUtUe.    He aapraml  m a«du    Hti^Mtol^aMW 


A  big.  UroM.  kccB  Mow,  vitb  •  powvlal  voioiw  a  mm*  «bo 
Bpffcct  hnhh.     He  M«mtd  to  bave  ^mi  hMUs  Mid  to  kaiMr  m 
He  — fw  kwiftfd  to  iook  tbtoggb  Lntd  Bobtt'itiliirflBi.or  to 
witb  GcMffBl  INiM:afew.-* 


*'  Benart  BoHr^h,  wbo  bad  fongbt  for  tbe  jiiitiaMdiiui  of  tbe  8o«tb 

iaf  tbe  Ctril  H^ar  m  Aawrk»,  bliaf  aad  kiadbr.  witb  m  hmtt  too  btf 

bW  bodjr,  banttaf  witb  kiodae«  sad  flood  afttarv,  eadvvod  vub 

ariable  eaemr  aad  tducfc.  aad  witb  m  aw^  kaovMM  el  ooldbriac  ae 


foe    hm  bodjTy 

raaariable  eaenor  aad  pkidc  aad  witb  m  anxb  kao«li4i»  ol 


In  the  emriy  part  of  the  war  between  the  Statet^ 
there  appeared  one  day  at  Richmood*  the  capital  of 
the  (xmfederary,  a  young  Scotchman  in  whose  pocketa 
were  the  plans  for  a  subnuuine  battery  and  the  iketchei 
for  a  torpedo  boat.  The  brown-haired*  bitie-cyed. 
fair-faced  adventurer  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  authorities,  and  had  to  spend  several  weeks  in  the 
dty*s  Bastile,  Castle  Thunder.  After  a  time*  however* 
this  soldier  of  fortiwe  helped  to  fasten  one  of  his  ior> 
pedoes  to  the  side  of  a  Tnioo  vessel,  but  the  fttse  tailed 
to  ignite,  and  later  the  captured  device  was  eshibited 
in  New  York.  He  then  put  on  the  butternut  uniform 
and  fotight  in  several  of  the  important  actions  of  the 
war,  engaging  with  John  Yates  Beall,  a  grMhiate  of 
the  rniversity  of  Virginia,  in  privateering  enterprises, 
and  twice  having  the  sentence  of  death  praooonced 
upon  him.    In  (*hesapeake  Bay  he  planned  and 
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• -ittil  thr  rapture  of  a  Federal  .sfeainer,  whos<»  flag  is 
:.mw  in  the  public  library  of  Kiehinond.  For  some 
t.ij.e  he  was  ill  with  malarial  fever  in  the  Vir^nnia 
«*!y,  and  there  he  undert(H)k  his  first  literary  work 
\\  writing  fcir  Thr  Southern  lUnMraied  Sews^  an<l  made 
aij  apiM'arani'e  ui>on  the  stage  in  D'Orsiiy  Ogden's 
{•'.ly  (*alh*d  **The  (tuerilla."  Having  un<lertaken  a 
rsii\  within  the  Vnion  lines,  he  was  suqiriseil  while 
tearing  <h»wn  telegraj)!!  win\H  to  prevent  the  trans- 
n.:x'*i«in  of  Northern  me^^a^(^s.  The  attacking  force 
»x%  the  Thirty-sixth  Tnitcd  States  (\»lored  Infantry, 
and  when  hut  thn*e  of  the  raiders  wen*  left  standing 
!h*-ir  leader  wils  furce<l  to  surrender.  He  Wits  wounde<l, 
aiid  the  pajH'rs  ujMm  his  jXTson  cxikimhI  him  to  the 
•  h.in^e  of  iM'ing  a  sjjy.  With  the  |H*naIty  of  the  spy 
fverhanging  him  he  uas  imprisoned  in  a  dreary  ItM-ality 
.it  Fort  Delaware,  forty  miles  Im'Iow  Philadelphia. 

To  this  day  there  are  ('4)nfe<lcrate  sohliers  who 
r^TiiemlMT  **<'aptain  Hennet  (i.  Burley,"  The 
fAn;«>us  eiirresjHin^lent  of  the  Daili/  Tclf'jraph  got  his 
first  e\i>eriene<»  of  war  ifi  the  <'on(li<t  fifty  years  ago 
:n  Anieri<-a.  He  is  knowfi  everywhere  now  its  the 
*:*^ial  wh4>  would  have  Imvu  awardcMl  the  Vi^-toria 
i  n»st»  for  his  exploits  in  the  S)udan,  had  it  Imi'ti  [xtssihlt* 
f..r  a  **<amp  follower**  to  win  that  covete<l  distinrtioii; 
x\  the  ni>orter  wlio  s<-ore<l  the  great  **  srooj)  "  after  Tel 
rl  Kciiir;  as  the  *N'ivilian*'  to  whom  the  Bhirk  Watrh 
£A\r  much  of  thecn'<lit  for  the  saviriij  of  the  broken 
^(iiATT  at  Tamai;  as  thf*  audacious  <*orn*Npo()dent  who 
rl.i^V^  •  Siuth  African  train  to  ^ft  an  interview, 
x:A  the  clever  strategist  who  **put  over  a  In^at  **  by 
•;.r  u%r  of  the  IVaver  H<M)k;  and  no  one  reallv  knows 
*,'fW  many  other  feats  are  to  be  plarrd  to  his  a<<ourit. 
:.»r,  to  vary  the  inventory  of  his  exploits  a  little.  jii«»t 
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how  many  timet  he  ddigfated  himself  and  kb 
Gomndet  by  his  ability  to  cook  a  good  meat  pie  ta  a 
tin  wash  basin  when  on  the  firing  line. 

He  had  some  difficulty  inducing  his  famOy  to  permit 
him  to  leave  the  home  in  Glasgow  for  the  States.  His 
father  was  a  master  mechanic  and  the  devices  which 
the  adventurous  youth  carried  across  the  occaa 
hb  father's  inventions.  At  Fort  Delaware  the 
found  there  was  a  sewer  under  hb  cell,  and  that  the 
water  came  up  to  the  sleepers  on  which  the  floor  rested. 
He  managed  to  pry  up  several  planks  and  with  five 
others  to  wriggle  through  the  opening.  For  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards  they  crawled  in  the  aewcr, 
diving  under  the  sleepers  as  they  came  to  them,  thefr 
situation  made  almost  deaptnte  by  the  river's  tide. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  two  of  hb  companions  were 
captured;  two  others  were  drowned  in  the  river; 
Burlei^  himself  swam  five  hours  in  the  darkness  and 
finally  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel  whose  ooomiaader 
professed  to  believe  hb  tale  of  an  upset  while  ^^^**t 
Making  hb  way  to  Canada  he  again  fdl  in  with  Brail 
and  they  plotted  one  of  the  most  audacious  enletprisca 
of  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  the  RussoJapanese  war  Jasticg 
Brown  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dedamd 
himself  to  be  watching  the  news  from  Manchuria  far 
some  **wild  adventure**  of  Bennet  Burleigh*  in  whoai 
he  was  interested  because  forty  years  before  be  hnd 
secured  hb  extradition  from  Canada.  Thb  was  after 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  BeaD  and  Burici^  to 
liberate  the  Southern  soldiers  held  at  Johnsoii*s  Islaad, 

The  8000  Confederates  were  €|uartered  in  a  stock* 
ade  of  fifteen  acres,  guarded  by  block  houses.    1^ 
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p!t>tlrrs  intended  to  enter  Sandusky  Bay  and  attack 
tii'-re  the  only  Union  war  vessi'l  in  the  ncM^'liliorhood 
wiii<h  they  knew  to  Ik*  well  provi>i<)ne<l.  They  t<x)k 
{»«L«k%a^*  in  a  muuII  steamer  out  of  Detroit,  l)riii^i(if^  with 
t:.«*ni  an  old  trunk  iHuind  with  rofH^s  which  eoutaiiu^l 
tr.«*ir  annanient  of  hatrhets  and  n'Vulvers.  Burh'i^'h 
on  thr  hritlpe  ehatl4'<l  afTahly  with  the  captain  until 
the  ri^'lit  niotnent  caiine  for  him  to  hole!  a  revolver 
t«*  tlie  ofliitT's  head  and  dt^mand  the  surn*nder  of  the 
''Kip.  At  Middle  Bavs  I.sland  a  larpT  steamer  eame 
al^miT'^iile  them  with  twenty-five  unarmtHl  Union 
'••I  li«Ts  on  her  (h-^ks.  A  do/x'n  sluits  and  thev  wen* 
n^L^tfrs  of  that  ve>s4*I  also.  PaNMMi^tTs  and  crews 
m«Tv  jMjt  a>lion\  the  two  boats  wen*  la^lu*<l  ahri'iust,  and 
f:vf  niiK*ji  out  the  larpT  was  M'uttlr«l  and  ("Ust  adrift. 
B  it  now,  ju^t  at  the  crisis  of  their  venture,  a  mesM'U^er 
fn»m  Uanada  faile<l  them,  and  all  in  the  party  weakened 
••  it  R-all,  Burlei^'li  and  two  others.  Even  In-fore  th<*y 
**art«*il  on  their  dan^eroiu  enterpri^'  their  plans  IkuI 
^•«»  n  Iwtraye^l  hy  a  profesM'd  Uonfetlerate  refugee 
i::    (  anada. 

It  m:LJ*  ne<fss;iry  to  ahaixlon  their  l)oat  on  the 
^ '.tnailian  shon*  antl  divTeetly  disapjM'ar.  Rewards 
m«r**  [ilai^^l  u|M>n  their  head^;  their  crime  was  held 
to  U*  piraey.  B^-all  was  apprehended  and  hanp^l 
on  (fovenitir's  Isl.md  in  New  York  Bav.  The  n*ward 
f-tf  Burl«i^'h\  capture    wa^    lar^'e   and   evt^ntu^dly    he 

m  a.%  takefi  in  (anada.     On  a  t4*<hnical  <har^«*  of  roMnTV 

• 

•  *<   extradition    \\an    onlered,    hut    the    I'liittil    States 

•  :-d  not  then  ventun*  on  the  more  mtIouh  rhar^e  JHiaiiv 
it  ««ui  a  c|ij«*>tion  if  pirary  etiuld  In*  cninmitt(*d  on  I^ke 
Fri*-.  In  the  standard  \n»rks  ujM»n  tin*  htral  issues  of 
r\*r^li\Um  there  in  much  spai-e  ^iven  to  the  ciusc  of 
^  p'ln;^  Burlei^li.     He  uas  taken  to  I><*troit,  \ihero  be 
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was  impriMNied  for  fix  months,  and  then  to  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  held  for  three  montha. 
During  this  period  a  question  of  international  law  was 
under  discussioo.  The  father  in  Glasgow  had  sought 
British  bterventioQ.  Several  times  the  young  man's 
life  was  m  jeopardy.  Finally  there  was  a  trial  and 
the  jury  disagreed*  At  last  Burieigh  settled  matteri 
in  his  own  way  —  he  became  friends  with  the  sheriff; 
his  company  was  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  town; 
his  mafl  was  handed  to  him  throu^  a  jail  window, 
saving  the  sheriff  the  possible  embarrassment  of  enmin- 
ing  the  letters  of  his  rather  compromising  friend.  One 
day  a  file  came  through  the  window  in  a  pie.  Helped 
from  the  outside,  this  British  subject  escaped  to  Detroit 
and  across  the  river  to  Canada.  Everybody  was  glad 
he  got  off,  and  when  before  long  the  war  ended,  no 
one  pushed  to  a  conclusion  the  adjudication  of  the  legal 
pomts  m  his  case,  which,  as  a  result,  is  stiU  open. 
Justice  Brown  rdated  the  story  in  detail  a  few  years 
ago,  and  said  that  Burleigh  remembered  the  sheriff 
and  sent  him  money  after  a  time,  and  that  other 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  were  recipients  of  tokens 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  bold  young  Scotchman. 

The  war  was  ovrr^  and  Burleigh  made  his  way  to 
Texas,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  his  first  real 
journalistic  work  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boutkm 
Tdegrapk,  Then  for  some  years  be  did  newspaper 
work  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  least  one  celebrated  trial 
was  assigned  to  him.  But  his  love  of  war  was  ingrained. 
His  massive  figure,  remarkable  powers  of  endurmncr, 
and  aest  for  dangerous  ad\'enture,  all  indicated  the 
kind  of  life  which  would  make  the  strongest  appeal 
to  him.  He  also  had  remarkable  facility  for  picking 
op  dialects  and  languages.    About  1878,  he  rtUuwfcd 
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to  Knifland,  and  in  1881,  he  found  his  n^al  vocation 
in  KtrA'pt,  U»^nninK  his  work  as  a  war  correspondent 
mht-n  he  numt  have  lM*fn  nearly  forty  years  old,  although 
h**  ^iis  never  ^lilhng  to  make  very  dt*finite  statements 
A4  in  hi.s  a^i\  At  the  iKimhanhnent  of  AK'xandria 
Kf  mas  the  <-<»rre^iMindent  of  the  Central  News.  The 
r..ifKi^ng  etiitor  of  tlie  Daily  Trhujraph,  Mr.  John  M. 
Iji*  S,iir«',  ^.'^M'nt  to  E^'y])t  to  arrange  for  the  strengthen - 
!:.•:  of  the  pajHT's  .staff  then\  and  u|K)n  his  repri'M'ntn- 
t;«»nH  of  the  character  an<I  work  of  BurltMgh  the  pa|KT 
Ai^l'iintl  the  famous  n^rre^jKnidrnt.  Burleigh  was  con- 
ift-^-tol  eiintinuously  nitli  the  pa [mt  from  early  in  188-2 
■.ntil  his  H'tin^ment  from  active  duty  at  the  end  of  191S. 
In  lsi>H,  B<»nnrt  Burlrigh  was  al»le  to  siiy:  **  I  have 
•-^•n  an  eye- witness  during  the  (*t)urM»  of  all  the  cam- 
pii*ms  in  ihr  Stmdan  in  which  BritiNh  tnnjps  have 
Ift'n  emplcjyt'*!.  •  .  .  From  the  iM^girming  to  the  dc»ath 

♦  .f  Mahdi^fn  I  liave  follownl  BrilJNh  ancl  Egyptian 
•r«i«»ps  into  motion  against  tlie  <lrrvishes.  I  knew 
^rtnt-ral  Hicks,  hut  had  the  g«H>d-fortune  to  mi>s 
.^^n»nipanying  hi>  ill-fati»d  exiHNJition." 

In  thr  mrmorahK'  night  manli  and  the  suq)ri.se 
mhi«h  terminat<'<l  the  fM)wcT  of  Arahi  Pasha,  Burlrigh 
•.id  a  .share  and  the  dc*spalchrs  >\hicli  he*  M'lit  to  his 
p.ij-T  gave  I^mdon  thr  first  nc-us  of  tlioM'  <»vent.s. 

Tliat  ni^'ht  of  S<»ptc'mlHT  H  was  nicHHilrss  and  the 

•  i*-^^  mils  mrapp<*tl  in  a  grry  gIcH)m  mhich  the  eye 
■  "•»*:ld  not  picTcx\  Due  ur>l  from  the*  camp  of  Sir 
<f.imrt  Wolvlry  a  line  of  rtiginctT  trlrgraj)h  |h»s1.s 
KjuI  liri'n  en-^-tiil  for  a  half  inilr  or  inon*.  As  the 
^i\ancv,  or  guiding  cn>lumn,  uiovcmI  auay  from  the* 
«ar;p,  th«-M»  |H)^t.s  mouM  start  thrm  in  tlir  rik'ht  dirf<*- 
tli»n.  At  the  end  thrv  would  suing  cK-ar  aucj  marfh 
\y  the  stars.     The  total  diNtancf  to  Aral>i\s  rntrf-nch- 
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me&U  WM  fix  miles.  At  one^thirty  in  the  "***"*«*f 
the  oohunn  staited  and  moved  forward  for  le«  than 
an  hour,  as  a  sort  of  cqwrimental  mardi«  The  plan 
worked  marvellously  wdl.  The  stars  were  briUiaBt. 
A  naval  officer  steered  the  army  in  dose  formation 
with  accuracy;  there  was  no  oonfusaoo.  After  a  brief 
rest  the  march  was  resumed.  The  ni^t  now  was 
very  dark  and  the  stars  whidi  had  been  used  for 
guidance  a  few  hours  before  were  bdow  the  horiaoa. 
But  the  pole  star  was  always  visible  and  furnished  a 
fixed  point  upon  the  cdestial  diarU  For  an  hour 
absolute  silence  reigned*  During  that  final  hour  the 
tension  became  very  severe;  guiding  stars  dropped 
bdow  the  horison  one  by  one  and  others  ht^ier  in  the 
heavens  had  to  be  selected.  These  at  times  were 
covered  by  douds,  but  the  pole  star  over  the  ri^t 
shoulder  and  the  star  in  front  for  which  the  colunm 
was  aimed,  were  never  blotted  from  sight  at  the  same 

What  mi^t  easOy  have  been  an  awful  catastrophe 
was  averted  by  the  good  disdpltne  of  the  force.  An 
order  for  a  few  minutes  halt  was  issued.  At  once 
the  centre  companies  stopped*  but  the  order  required 
a  little  time  to  readi  the  outermost  companies  on  the 
flanks,  and  they  continued  to  advance,  always  keeping 
m  toudi  with  the  men  next  in  toward  the  centre. 
When  all  were  halted,  therefore,  the  foroe  ky  os  the 
desert  almost  m  a  half <trde,  and  as  the  word  to 
start  was  given  again  the  companies  on  the  flanks 
moved  forward  and  found  themselves  face  to  faoa. 
In  the  dim  li^t  a  single  false  move  mi^t  havw  pra* 
predpitated  tcrriUe  consequences.  At  precisely  the 
instant  desired  the  camp  of  the  unsuspecting  Egyptians 
was  readied.    A  single  shot  broke  the  dead 
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Five  minutes  afU*r  the  firing  of  that  shot,  the  dnwn  had 
U'^n  and  after  five  more  minuter  the  entire  hindsc*ai>c 
mA5  nrvealetl,  for  the  desert  dami  is  very  ^hort. 

The  instant  the  battle  was  over  Burleigh  In^gjin 
m  rapid  survey  of  the  trenches,  and  in  a  short  time 
aixjiiin^  a  comprehensive  notion  of  tlie  disposition  of 
the  tnK)ps  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which 
th'-y  had  fought.  Without  losing  a  minute  he  In^gan 
a  h«inl  ride  to  KiLvs^tssin  acro.vs  the  d<*MTt,  \Nh(Te  he 
Ln»-w  he  oould  <*ommand  a  telegraph  win*.  Over  this 
K«*  •lent  the  fir>t  intimation  of  tlie  hat  tie  which  I>>n<lon 
r^T^ivtil,  following  it  up  with  a  long  account  of  the 
Ai  ti<m.  The  mess^ige  off,  he  n'lnounted  and  nuidc* 
ail  spxtnl  hack  to  the  hattleirroun<l,  whtT<»  he  leanu^l 
t}.at  the  cavalry  hrigade  had  In^m  onleriNl  to  Cairo. 
Hr  nxle  on  alone  with  such  sfH-etl  that  he  n*ache<l  the 
n!y  even  In^fort*  the  advanced  guard,  finding  Arahi 
a  primmer  and  the  war  at  an  eml. 

He  hurrietl  to  the  win\  hut  it  was  imixj^^ihle  to  s<*n<l 
a  4h"^pat<'h  hy  the  native  o{MTat4»rs.  He  then-fore 
U*rn>w<nl  a  horM*  an<l  stjirtetl  a^rain  for  KaNsas>in. 
Tl.niugh  the  night  hv  nxlr,  Kgyjitian  M>Mi<Ts  tHfasiou- 
al!y  firing  uj^m  him,  and  Arahian  rohlnTN  oiuv  or 
t«i'Y*  attempting  his  captun',  an<l  wIh'II  at  length 
mith  ten  miles  of  d<'s<»rt  lM't\\<*en  him  and  th<*  end  of 
ti.r  min*  his  horv  hrt)ke  down,  he  tram|H'<l  the  halanct* 
i4  the  «lL*tanci*  on  foot,  an<l  wrote  and  M-nt  away  anothrr 
:n:{x>rtant  d<*^patch. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  two  days  he  had  ri<iden  on<* 
Lun<irrd  and  forty  miles,  most  of  the  time  thnnigh 
h-j%tile  and  des^'rt  country',  and  during  this  iH-ricxi  he 
KaH  jr«me  entin*Iy  without  sK*<*p.  It  wjlh  an  exj)loit 
mtinJy  worthy  of  Anliihald  Forlx*s  and  it  Mxjrwl  the 
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gmteit   beat   of   the   tune.    Bcnnet   Buricj^   had 
**  broken  bto  the  gmie**  with  a  vcngeanoe. 

WiUun  a  few  yean  Burleigh  revitttad  the  hiid  of 
the  Nile  several  ttmet.  He  waa  with  the  imall  araqr 
eommanded  by  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham  btcnded 
to  relieve  the  Egyptian  garrison  beleaguered  by 
Onnan  Digna  at  Tokar.  The  enemy  had  gained  three 
auooeaive  victories  and  Graham  had  to  face  bold 
and  confident  men.  On  Pebruaty  15,  188S,  the  special 
left  London  with  a  party  of  British  officrri  and  hurried 
at  desperate  speed  to  overtake  Sir  Redvers  BuDer. 
who  had  started  three  days  before  to  aid  Graham. 

The  train  from  Calais  brou^t  Burleigh  to  Brindisi 
on  the  night  of  the  second  day  from  London,  Be 
wired  Port  Said  for  a  steam  launch  to  meet  him  od 
the  arrival  of  his  steamer  and  take  him  through  the 
Sues  CanaL  In  the  eariy  evening  of  the  fourth  6mj 
the  little  launch  came  alongside  the  ship  before  she 
lost  way  entirely,  and  with  four  officers,  who  were 
equaDy  anricwis,  Burleigh  hurried  aboard,  bag  and 
baggage.  At  midnight  on  Lake  Hmsah  they 
struck  by  a  terrific  squaD  and  the  Maltrsr 
fastened  their  Uunch  to  one  of  the  beacon  boats. 
After  a  time  they  were  forced  to  start  ahead  in  the 
thidc  darkness,  and,  althou^  they  went  aground  twice, 
they  finally  found  the  entrance  to  the  canal  on  the 
oppodte  side  of  the  lake.  They  dreaded  lest  the  Egyp- 
tian mafl  steamer  for  Suakin  should  leave  Soes  before 
their  arrival  in  the  morning.  Fhxn  each  of  two  w^y- 
sUtions  they  wired  for  the  boat  to  be  hdd*  but  they 
arrived  m  time  and  found  that  a  large  number  of  rcfn* 
gees  from  the  army  of  Baker  Pasha  had  been  brongbt 
by  the  vessel  from  Suakin  and  that  the  dcpartuv  had 
been  delayed  for  a  conple  of  days.    Luckily.  bowev«r« 
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Buller  had  aLs<i  Ix-on  rctardo*!  ami  his  boat  had  onlv 
Kt  tlie  previous  evening.  They  wailetl  not  upon 
cereraony  but  without  any  mviUition  piled  aboard  a 
hint!  tnuLHi>ort  which  was  to  sail  that  night.  The 
skippxT  lookt^l  unutterable  things  until  he  learned 
that  his  unexiKX'te^l  pjussi^ngers  wen»  up  to  anything, 
ry\-n  to  sKvping  on  dei*k,  when  he  sniiliNl  once  monv 
The  de<'ks  were  loadtnl  with  stones  an<l  the  hold  was 
|»a<ked  with  mules.  \s  they  niaile  their  way  inside 
the  re<*f  at  Suakin  a  steani  hiunch  canie  out  and 
a  naval  lieutenant  told  then)  that  Bullrr's  vess4'l  was 
n«)t  in  yet  and  that  no  battle  had  In^en  fought.  With 
the  lieutenant  for  a  pilot  they  headinl  full  stearn  inside 
the  reefs  for  Trinikat,  when*  tlu'v  arrive<l  in  five  hours 
At  tvio  on  the  aflrrn<H)n  of  Febniarv  *£(>,  eh'ven  davs 
from  London,  and  in  g«HHl  time  for  **the  fun.*' 

Burleigh  priM-uriMl  the  first  rr<|ui>ite  of  the  (x>rn*- 
*p'>ndent,  a  pass  projMTly  signrd  and  aulhrnticate<l. 
Next  he  inve.stigaletl  the  trlr;^ra|)hic  f;i<ililifs  an<l 
Tmnd  that  thev  were  verv  unsati^faetorv;  all  (h'spatrju's 
hjul  to  gi>  to  Suakin,  tlu'  nran-st  station,  and  there 
MMA  but  one  steamer  a  <lay  to  that  |H»rt,  having  always 
on  or  b^-fore  tuo  in  the  aftern<H»n.  Tht-n  he  was  otT 
with  tlie  troops  ft»r  Fort  Bakrr.  That  was  a  manh 
in  the  mud,  an<l  Burhigh  deM-rilM^  tlir  drt»ll  siM'<ta<le 
ol  tlie  men  wailing  through  watrr  and  ^Iu'^h  with  not 
ocily  tlirir  sho<*s  and  st<Kkings  daiiirling  about  their 
tK^L*  but  tlieir  kilts  or  tmus^-rs  as  wtll. 

At  eleven  that  night  Burlri^'h  stn-t<ln'd  out  Ujotetl 
ajid  <]>urre<l  and  ctiv<'n'd  with  a  blanket,  nM<ly  for  the 
bu^le  call  for  the  l»attl<'  of  Kl  Trb.  In  tin-  s<|uan*  w<Te 
the  (f ordon  Highlanders  and  tlu-  Blark  \V.it(  h.  with  twi) 
oth^T  rt^giments  and  a  naval  brik'ad*'  with  <*Jinru»n  at 
the  comers,  making  more  than  .S(XM»  nnn  in  all.     Thus 
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formed  they  b^gan  their  mardi  at  fi^e  in  the  moraiof. 
The  fitting  wm  severe,  at  timet  *'ahiioat  a  melee  of 
bayonets  against  q>ears.**  A  few  of  the  Arabs  got 
within  five  yards  of  the  square*  but  they  were  forced 
bade  toward  the  ten  mud-holes  known  as  the  weDs  of 
Teb,  where  they  made  their  Ust  stand  that  day. 
Again  Buririgh  was  first  with  the  news.  He 
driven  almost  to  distraction  by  the  slownem  of  a 
who  was  cutting  down  his  estimates  of  the  wounded 
and  sUin,  which  the  special  had  already  understated. 
At  last  he  got  his  viwk  and  was  off  on  the  gallop  for 
Trinikat«  eight  miles  away,  coming  in  with  the  firrt 
news  of  the  action.  But  the  man  on  whom  he  depended 
for  the  forwarding  of  despaidies  failed  him  and  there 
were  anxious  hours  of  waiting.  At  length  he  devised 
a  new  scheme,  scribbled  his  despatch  once  more  in 
long  hand,  intending  by  duplication  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  miscarriage,  and  hired  a  hardy  and  trusty 
Arab  runner  to  make  the  trip  to  Suakin.  No  steamer 
would  safl  from  Trinikat  for  Suakin  until  the  official 
despatches  were  ready,  which  would  be  early  the  foOow- 
ing  morning.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the  runner 
off,  with  plenty  of  hard  money  and  a  supply  of 
ports,  and  the  promise  of  additional  rewards  if  he 
in  Suakin  by  the  following  dawn.  Burleigh  rode 
some  distance  with  him,  and  he  was  chased  by  Egsrp* 
tians  during  the  night,  but  before  seven  he  was  at  the 
tekgraph  offices  at  Suakin.  There  the  senior  naval 
officer  read  the  message  and  forwarded  to  Loodoo  a 
brief  abstract  of  its  contents,  beginning  with  the 
statement  that  a  ^'native  messenger  had  arrived  with 
news  of  the  army  from  the  correspondent  of  the  />ej% 
TsbfropA,**  and  ending  with  the  explanation  thai 
**  official  confirmation  is  expected  by  steamer.**    Hum 
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Burlt'iirh'H  pajKr  wils  uMe  lo  pive  the  news  to  the  world 
in  a(lvan<  v  of  all  others. 

Two  natives  hinnl  as  runners,  and  a  servant  ein- 
plnvf-d  as  a  siK^-ial  express,  went  with  Burlrigh  when 
t}»**  advan^H?  a^Minst  tlie  enemy  Wits  r(*sunie<l.  From 
time  to  time  the  press  man  nwle  away  by  himself  in 
the  dt-MTt,  and  he  lias  descrilnMl  his  outfit  for  sueh 
M*ntures.  He  wore  a  dark  l)hie  suit,  eramme<l  his 
p>««k«-t.s  with  lHs<uits,  t<K)k  rare  to  he  provided  with 
\i.v  inrvitahle  tcM»th-hrush  and  earlxilie  soap,  jammetl 
M  tnmi'I  into  his  hoKtrr,  and  earried  as  a  matter  of  eoursc 
a  viater  bottU\  a  pair  of  field  ^Ia^s(^s  and  an  army 
rt-vulver.  When  Movants  were  with  him  he  would 
v-iiop  a   hole  in   the  hM)se  earth,   lay   his   waterproof 

•  r.fft  then'in,  and  jjet  his  regular  hath  in  the  water 
j»«»unHl  into  the  .slnvt  from  the  skins  earrie<l  l)y  his 
n.^n. 

Now  eame  the  battle  of  Tamai,  in  which  this 
•;>rt  ial  rendereil  a  real  MTvi<*e  Uy  the  arms  of  En^'Iand. 
The  tn«»f>ji  .sh*pt  on  a  waterless  plain,  within  an  en- 
«I««ure  made  of  mimosa  hu^lu's.  ThrM»  wiTe  cut 
l*-fore  all  Xlw  four  fac*<*s  nf  the  sijuare,  l<*avini;  an  ojH»n 
♦;N»<vof  alm4)st  a  hundn*d  vanls  arrows  uliirh  tlieenrmv 
««iuld  l>c  in  full  view  if  thi'V  un<hTt<H)k  to  rush  the 
camp.  Within  the  square  nf  thi('kly-|)ile<l  huslu*s  the 
n.^n  lay  down  two  4hi*p  uith  the  4»(Ti(*t*r^  in  the  rear, 
ar.d  .%rntinrlH  patrolliiuj  In'twc^'U  the  hfd^'c  and  the 
•.*^MTs.  It  was  a  hri;:ht  mooiili^ht*^!  ni^'ht  atul 
B  jrlri^h  wa5  able  to  writr  des<Tiptive  pa>saK'es  without 
rrrtMirv  to  artifirial  li;:ht. 

Tliis  i*as  the  battle  of  the  broken  Mpiare  of  Kii)ling*s 
••irring  stan/as.      In  moviiu»  tenr.s  the  eorresjxindent^ 

•  r*o  al***)  was  one  of  the  historians  of  that  eampai^, 
•i/.4l    how  the    enrmy  cn-pt    up    U!id«*r    the    ctivrr    of 
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the  smoke  and  the  ilopiiig  grouiML  how  haDdredi 
of  Aimbs  cmme  bounding  over  the  rodu  ipev  mad  sword 
in  hand,  how  half  their  number  were  shot  down  but 
forty  or  more  were  able  to  throw  themadves  on  the 
British  bayonets,  when  quick  as  lightning  the  rash 
increased  and  in  an  instant  as  it  seemed  the  Sixty- 
fifth  gave  way  and  began  to  fail  back*  He  related 
how  the  marines  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  back 
everybody  was  borne  in  a  confused  mass,  how  the 
gencnl  and  his  staff  tried  to  rally  the  troops,  how 
^even  the  Forty-second*'  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  general  disarrangement  of  formations,  and  how  the 
machine  guns  had  to  be  abandoned,  althooi^  the 
Bluejackets  managed  to  remove  the  sights  and  tern* 
porarfly  disable  the  pieces.  The  forces  were  borne 
bade  about  eight  hundred  yards. 

I  have  talked  at  length  about  this  battle  with  ooe 
of  the  men  of  the  Black  Watch,  the  Forty-eeoood 
Royal  Highlanders,  and  he,  expressing,  he  deriarea, 
the  sentiments  of  the  entire  r^ment,  says  that  Bur- 
leigh was  one  of  the  red  heroes  of  the  day.  The 
correqMmdent  was  with  the  commander  of  the  Black 
Watch  when  the  Arabs  were  charging  to  within  Ihre 
yards  of  their  line.  He  glanced  to  the  right  aod 
'Ejaculated  in  language  more  forcible  than  choice** 
that  the  Sixty*fifth  were  giving  way.  At  once  lie 
gdloped  to  their  side  of  the  square*  The  Arabs 
were  bounding  like  deer  through  the  thick  snoka, 
**  with  hair  on  end,  eyes  gleaming,  white  teeth  shtning,** 
looking  like  ^'infuriated  demons  bounding  upon  the 
soldiers  like  figures  in  a  shadow  pantomime.**  They 
were  all  ovtr  that  side  and  comer  of  the  square^  and 
in  an  instant  were  ''at  the  guns  and  among  the  nwa, 
thrustingt  cutting,  stabbing,  with  desperate  energy.** 
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T\\vy  hail  found  a  small  <>|M'ning  where  the  square  was 
u*yi  |KTfe<'tly  joine<l,  and  tlie  men  "reioiled  Ix^fore 
that  avahinclie  of  fierce  savages."  Let  the  story  be 
tiii«l  in  Burleigh's  own  language  and  at  length.  He 
•wikI: 

**It  nni-H  a  time  whrn  one's  eoiintrj'  was  of  far  gn^atiT 
trr;w»rtam'r  than  his  pn>frssional  ralhiig,  so  I  did  what  I 
»''»'*1»1  ft>r  the  fornuT  duriiik!  thr  Mir^riiif^  fiv<*  iiiiiiut<»s  that 
•  T.%iif^l.  I  nwlr  alMMit  in  thr  l>rokrn  line  of  the  Sixty-fifth, 
mh'Tv  (irnrnil  (irahatn  and  othrr  o(!i(vrH  wrn\  Mrivinf( 
t«i  pt-t  th<*  Miltiirrn  to  <loM»  up  and  firr  stradily. 

"  \i  the  nionirnt  wr  wrn»  haniot  pU'*}K*<l,  I  saw  an  old 
A.ii^uAintan<^%  Captain  Riitlirrtonl  of  tJir  Sixty-fifth,  Irft 
a!rii«»-»t  Hkithoiit  his  o>iiipaiiy,  en*<*t.  han»-hfadf<l,  swonl 
.:i  h.tnd,  iiu  lilt;  thr  nhoiitini;,  juhihint  Aral><*,  and  hoarM*ly 
.  .fc!!.r.,r.  *Mrn  of  the  Sixty-fiftli,  close  np.*  I  shout<*d  to 
:.  rn.  and  c\rn  in  that  nuir  and  rus)i  ftiund  tini<*  to  exrhan>;e 
A  w«»nl  or  two  vt\\\\  him  ii>  to  \*hat  was  U'st  to  Ik*  doiu*, 
rrr  turning;  a;:.iin  to  in\itr  th«'  s<>Mirr>».  uho  H«*n'  >)io\isin^ 
a  l-»ld  fnmt  to  tlie  fo«»,  to  aim  and  fin»  can'fully.   .   .   . 

**>till.  on  tli<*  enemy  <'amr,  yrllim;  and  S4rramin^r  uith 
«:  a?M»h<*  f^-nwity.  TJh*  ^apin^  unuti<N  inadr  hy  our  ahno^t 
f x;»l«»«ki\e  Miirtini-Hriir>'  hullrts  M-aro-Iy  rhf<k«'d  tlir  n^iva^ffn 
.n  th«  ir  »il<i  rantT.  It  wa^  onlv  uhtti  tht*  Iiuul  shattrntl 
•!.#•  U^nr  of  a  hv,  or  pit-ni-*!  hrart  or  hr.iin.  that  tlirir  mad 
«''.ri*h  nan  stDpiMil.  I  Miw  Arah  aftrr  Arah,  thnm^'li 
m\^r^  ImmIh'^  onr  Inillrtn  haii  pl(>u^'h«*ii  th«*ir  wiiv.  cliar^in;; 
«>>mTi  c»n  thr  M|uan\  with  thi*  MimmI  ^(MMitin;;  in  ptiNatm^ 
••.rram*  fnun  tlirm  at  e\«T>'  h«art  tlimh.   .   .   . 

*"0!hm  thrn»  v^rff  hIiom*  hft*-hliMMl  rlilMii  rn*  tJirv 
r^Ai  h*-^!  our  lurii,  \%}|o  fill  %%ithin  a  pa<^'  or  tu<»  t»f  tl)f»  soMhth 
I  ^**-  Lk^t  Ait  of  th«*M*  warriors  w.l-*  in\ari.iMy  a  drNp.iirirn: 
*•*•  ■ft  to  hurl  thr  w«*a|H»n  thry  <arri«ti  at  tin*  mi»rn«'nt  in 
•*.*-:r  hanii  %ti«  k.  •»|H-ar  or  suunl  at  tl»»Mr  Kuk'li^h  f«»*- 
r^ti  A  vi\a#:r  ^Itam  ^hou  n  in  th»Mr  fan--,  ditiaiit.  unn*- 
■r-.*::./,  hatin^;,  h«»  tln*y  ^MMnriii  all  -triii/tli  to  thus  makr 
\*jfxr  la«t  l>Iu«  .it  u«.  \\  h(»  r«iiilii  tnit  adniirr  and  applaud 
t*  h  fL»iiiitl«**%  hra\rr>?  1  Iiom-  of  u^  pru  iliviti  to  witm-sn 
.*,  m£fi  thr  awful  ^iMi  t«i(  Ir  of  thoM*  t\\r  muuito,  can  n(*\rr 
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loTfet  H,  or  onae  to  remember  tlM  gmad.  wilf  muilhim 
eovage  of  tlM  brave  Hadendowas. 

''As  bodnrard  the  rif^t  faoe  and  oomer  of  tbe  Sixty- 
fifth  were  borne  from  the  nuUah't  edge,  and  the  tndrat 
or  littk  goDy.  the  rif^t  wing  of  the  Portynnoood  waa  left 
eipueed«  and  the  aavages  were  among  the  Highlanden  on 
their  flank  and  rear  in  a  twinkling,  cutting  and  epearing 
in  eveiy  direction*  SUD  falling  back,  in  a  line  to  the  cant 
of  that  taken  on  our  advance  from  the  tareba,  the  Blarinc« 
iHio  were  in  the  rear  of  the  iquare  were  wheeled  op  to  the 
support  of  the  Sixty-fifth  and  to  ckwe  the  gape  in  our  for- 
mation. It  was  too  late  for  the  movement  to  be  executed 
WM'f^etfnUy,  and  they  too  were  thrown  into  dieorder,  and 
were  borne  away  from  the  nullah  on  the  line  of  retreat. 

"Aa  that  fine  body  of  men  were  bciog  swept  away. 
Major  Colwell  roared  in  stentorian  tones: 

**'Mm  of  the  Portsmouth  di^-isioo,  raUy!*  RaQy  they 
did,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  closing  together 
in  a  compact  body*  forming  a  little  square.  These  were 
the  last  to  retire  and  take  their  positions  in  the  reformed  line. 

"In  the  rif^t  comer  of  the  square,  or  what  once  was  a 
square,  were  now  inextricably  mixed  men  of  the  Sixty-fifth. 
Bloe*jackets,  Marines  and  a  few  Highlanders.  It  was  not 
a  rout*  but  a  retreat;  for  our  soldieri  kept  loading  and 
firing,  although  there  was  no  semhisnre  at  the  time  of  an 
orderly  miUtaiy  line;  but  in  place  thereof,  tadng  and  ^^*"Ht 
the  enemy,  were  an  irregular  body  of  men  in  rather 
order  on  iriiat  was  the  west  face  of  the  square.  Nt 
melees  occurred,  where  with  fist  and  foot  the  soldiers  mankd 
the  savages.  Tbe  Arabs  threw  themselves  on  our  mm. 
grasping  their  rifles,  and  in  one  inntance  actuaQy  tearing 
off  a  Higids|Kler*s  kilt  in  the  tus%le.  .  •  • 

**Por  a  brief  interval  it  was  the  inningi  of  Omsan  Digna*s 
followers,  and  they  rioted  in  cutting  and  slashing  Every 
soldier  who  stumbled  or  fell  was  done  for,  the  eneiny  darting 
in  squads*  for  these  unlucky  ones,  thrusting  their 
into  them.  As  they  followed  us  dosely  up,  they 
missfd  an  opportunity  to  drive  their  weapons  into  tbe  body 
of  any  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  iHio  nhihiied  the  sKghtsai 
of  life  .  .  .•• 
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Through  all  that  struggle  the  voice  of  Burleigh 
^  OA  heard  when  otlicr  voices  could  not  be  distinguished. 
He  did  i»ome  fighting,  but  his  chief  concern  was  to 
^.x^i^t  in  tlie  preventing  of  a  panic  and  to  hold  the  men 
and  aid  in  getting  them  reformed.  **I  waj*  an  eye- 
mitnexH  to  scx)rei»  of  instance's  of  heroism,"  he  8a vs. 
^^^l<•n  tlie  advance*  was  begun  again  lie  attached  him- 
^  If  tt>  the  right  of  tlie  line  and  he  nnle  with  the  colonel 
In  ci^mmand  of  the  Marines,  who  had  but  one  mountcnl 

•  ffii^T  left.     Tliereupon  tlie  sfKxial  felt  warranted  in 
,'ffrring  his  own  servi(x*s. 

A  few  minuti's  In-fore  n(K)n  the  liattle  was  over. 
Tlie  foe  ha<l  nm  annick,  l)ut  they  had  Invn  lK*aten; 
the  camp  of  0>man  was  in  the  hands  of  (Jeneral  (iraham 
And  tln're  he  prepanxl  to  nvst  and  bivouac.  Tlie 
Ir.stant  tlie  ofxTations  were  over  for  the  day  tlie  corre- 
•'j-jndent  ^jls  again  tlie  newspajHT  man.  He  dis- 
::.ounted  an<i  piekc'ti  liLs  way  alnnit  among  the  dead, 
n -uglily  estimating  numbers,  and  making  notes  of 
t:*e  names  of  oflieers. 

Tliis  d4>ne,  and  a  rapid  siir\'ey  of  the  firld  having 
t^^-n   L'iken,   he   wils  for   the   wire,     (it^iieral   (traham 

•  i;  1  him  the  honor  of  a.skiiig  that  he  <-arry  his  own 
rw«-v\ages.  From  the  khor  to  the  st^n  Biirlti^h  gaIlo{M«tl 
At  ti^p  •<]>ee<l,  an<i  by  two  that  afteni(H>n  his  Arab  horM' 
>.Ail  brought  him  to  the  telegraph  station.  But  ala.sl 
\:.*-Tr  ^as  no  help  for  it,  he  had  to  yirld  the  ri^ht  of 
pri«»rity;  the  oflieial  clespatehes  went  ofT  fir>t.  Before 
v.%  arrival  then*  wen*  all  sorts  of  rumors  floating  alK)ut 
'•".^kin.  Fragments  of  new^  had  Ut-n  helidgraphetl 
fr-'m  tlie  zan-biLH,  and.  foiintlinj;  their  judgments  as 
»m1  as  the  mirage  wouhi  jHTinit  ujH)n  the  n*treat  of 
•:.^  trtn^ps,  it  had  Ini-n  supiH>M-tl  that  the  British  were 
r-jtrd.     Admiral   Hewett   had   found   it   ne*vvsar\'   to 
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stop  mcsaages  for  Englaiid  bued  oo  tbete  minon. 
Not  until  the  arrival  of  the  oorreipoodent  with  the 
despatch  of  General  Graham  did  the  truth  become 
known. 

Burlei^  got  off  his  first  message  at  ooe-forty-ffre 
oo  March  IS;  the  second  went  at  two-thirty;  the  third 
at  five*thirty;  the  fourth  at  dawn  the  foDowti^  morning; 
the  fifth  at  ei^t-tcn  that  morning;  and  at  six^fty 
m  the  evening  he  began  a  final  deipatch  with  the 
words:  **I  have  just  returned  the  second  time  from 
Tamai.** 

For  his  services  upon  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition^ 
Burlei^  won  the  honor  coveted  of  all  soldiers,  a  mention 
in  the  official  despatches,  and  it  is  said  that  if  the 
conditions  under  whidi  it  is  granted  would  have  per- 
mitted he  would  have  been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Throu^  all  the  night  hours  before  the  Battle  of  Abu 
Klea  the  droning  of  the  tomtoms  and  the  wild  cadences 
of  the  Moslem  chant,  with  the  mtermittent  firing  of 
their  Remington  rifles,  came  from  the  low  hiDs  m  front 
of  the  camp  of  General  Stewart,  iHiere  1400  men, 
wearing  their  overcoats  and  wrapped  m  blankets, 
were  sleeping  with  guns  under  their  hands  and  bayonets 
fixed.  Before  dawn  there  were  four  separate  alarms 
whidi  brought  the  wh<^  force  to  their  feet.  In  the 
battle  of  the  following  day  the  correspondent  was 
very  near  Colonel  Bumaby  when  that  officer  lei, 
fighting  valiantly*  and  Burletgh*s  despatch  ^^imltVr 
the  most  complete  account  of  his  death. 

In  the  next  battle  Burlet^  was  twice  hit  Tke 
troops  had  marched  all  night  and  built  their  sareba 
ri^t  in  the  lair  of  the  enemy,  about  four  miles  from  the 
Nile.  Shortly  after  the  fighting  began,  as  the  Britiih 
were  replying  with  marhine  guns  to  the  fire  of  the 
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Un\  Mrltun  Prior  heard  a  loud  thud,  and  iinmefliately 
BurU'i^h  wa.H  yelling  to  tlie  artist:  **Pick  it  out. 
Prior,  pick  it  out!"  and  at  tlie  same  time  clawing  at 
his  neik.  lie  had  Int^n  struck  by  a  ricixhetted  ball 
just  under  the  ear  and  MK>n  there  aiijx'anHl  a  big  bhick 
binip  half  tlie  Mze  of  a  chicken's  egg.  The  pain  and 
^}i«Kk  were  so  great  that  Burleigh  could  hanlly  be- 
In-ve  tliere  was  nothing  in  his  head  to  "pick  out/*  A 
«(»und  in  the  fi>ot  prov<xl  to  be  rather  more  siTious. 

In  the  Mjuare  at  Abu  Km  tliere  an*  said  to  have 
\f»-fu  \viA  tlwin  a  thousand  men  against  ten  tinH\s  tliat 
duuiIkt.  But  the  Mjuan*  held,  the  f(H»  were  thrown 
ba<k  tlirec  times  and  finally  stani|H*ded.  In  one 
rpLMxle  of  that  bitter  stniirgle  forty  ofTuvrs  and  men 
took  tlieir  order>  from  **Mr.  Burleigh"  l)y  diriK'tion 
of  their  sujMTior.  This  wils  when  upon  the  a<lvi(x*  of 
the  ctjrre>|)ondent,  the  little  detarhment  sallied  forth 
under  a  galling  fire  with  Inires  an<l  spades  to  ct)n.strurt 
*-»me  detiu'hetl  fortifications.  A  Noldirr  who  fought 
there  has  toM  me  that  when  volunte<TS  w<Te  a.ske<l 
f'»r  a  task  i^hich  stvmingly  meant  certain  death,  tlie 
f:r^t  to  offer,  with  [H)s«*ibly  an  exception  or  two,  was 
Burleigh.  As  a  jiart  of  their  fort  ifi<'at ion  they  con- 
*tnn'tetl  a  brejLstwork  of  biM*uit  iMixes.  The  loss  was 
\»TV  heavv  in  that  battle.  John  Cameron  of  Thr 
.'^Uirulard  wjiA  shot  while  sitting  iH'twtt-n  two  (*amrU 
iki  his  lunch;  St.  I>egcr  HerlnTt  of  the  Morniiig  PoM 
«x.«i  Lillet]  al^i,  and  the  ct)rrc^|M>ndcnls  urre  among 
l}.i»v  »ho  wept  silently  over  the  w<Min«led  (leneral 
**ir  Herliert  Stewart.  The  Un*  oiux*  routetl.  Prior  and 
B  irleigh  *ent  ti*  w<>rk  to  help  carry  the  wounded  to 
•:.*•  new  cam  J)  cm  the  Nile. 

The  desjHTate  advance  was  all  in  vain.  Tlio^r 
•  ••re    thr   days    when,    to   (junte    the    l)a\hf    Tth>jrajfh^ 
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**all  Chrifteodoni  turned  its  eyes  to  that  lonely  Englbb« 
man,  Gordon,  at  Khartoum.**  The  telegraph  wires 
north  of  Khartoum  were  cut,  of  course,  and  communi- 
cation between  the  sentinel  of  the  Soudan  and  the 
force  fighting  its  way  to  his  rescue  was  precarious. 
Throu^  the  entire  period  the  despatches  aent  bj 
Burlei^  were  read  with  intenae  interest.  When  Gor» 
don  managed  to  get  a  steamer  throu^  to  Metemmah 
the  special  succeeded  in  communicating  with  her 
before  all  others. 

Alas!  just  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Gubat  the 
news  came  that  the  gates  of  Khartoum  had  been  opened 
to  the  Mahdi  and  that  Gordon  had  been  slain*  Now 
the  anxiety  of  the  British  public  was  focusted  upon  the 
little  Desert  Column  and  the  chances  of  their  making 
a  safe  retreat  from  a  position  made  trebly  perilous 
by  the  fall  of  Khartoum.  The  Mahdi*s  men  were 
plauiing  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  Sir  Red  ven  BuDer, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  putting 
forth  strenuous  exertions  to  extricate  them.  On 
Saturday,  February  21,  188S,  there  appeared  in  the 
DaUif  Telegrapk  a  statement  of  the  dire  straits  of  the 
force  away  up  the  Nile.  That  day  the  British  people 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  panic.  After  midnight  on 
Sunday,  February  22,  a  message  reached  the  newspaper 
office  stating  that  the  column  had  reached  a  place  of 
safety.  Thereupon  it  was  determined  to  do  an  un- 
heard of  thing*  <- issue  a  Sunday  edition.  On  their  way 
to  worship  that  morning  congregations  learned  the 
good  news  from  the  Daity  TeUfrapk^M  extra*  and  their 
report  anticipated  the  official  deqiatchas  by  thirty-aix 
hours. 

This  announcement  was  made  possible  by  the  enter* 
prise  of  Bennet  Burleigh.    He  had  noted  the 
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ful  con«»umiiiuti(>n  of  the  early  arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  column,  and  then  had  gallopetl  with 
a  »:iuill  party  a<*ro.vs  tlie  desert,  reaching  the  quarters 
of  I-4*rd  Wolsi'ley  at  Korti  on  Fehniary  20.  But  he 
\^il  taken  the  pnvaution  to  scrui  a  telegram  from 
(f^kdul  in  the  late  aftenuxm  of  tlie  pret^edingday, 
while  the  (\)mmander-in-('luVf  did  not  wire  from 
K«»rti  until  mid-afternoon  of  Friday,  the  twentieth. 
Ti.ui  Burleigh  was  able  to  place  to  his  credit  another 
i»f  the  exploits  wliich  earned  for  him  his  fame. 

He  was  hack  in  Egypt  in  1H97,  having  meantime 
n-}^>rted  5i'veral  campaigns  for  his  pa|K*r,  in  order  to 
b<  on  hand  if  a  sudden  da>h  should  l>e  ma<ie  for  Kluir- 
t<»um  by  tlie  army  of  the  ^nlar  Ik^niusc  of  .some  un- 
r\p)c<*t<Hl  lapse  in  the  power  of  the  Malidi*s  sucx-cssor, 
the  Khalifa.  The  best  chance  for  gcnxl  news  .stories 
"i«»t  at  the  time  s<H»med  to  l>e  indicated  hv  the  known 
.r. tent  ion  of  the  Khetlival  lr(H)i)s  to  o<*<  iijiy  KiLs^ala, 
A'>»ut  three  hundn*<l  miles  to  the  east  of  Khartcnim. 
B  ^r!«-igh  M*i  out  for  that  phi<*e,  intending  to  make 
A  trip  which  no  F3uro|K'nn  had  adventurtnl  for  fourteen 
\eAr».  But  the  Sirdar  rcfu>c<l  the  re<|uisite  {M*riiii.v>ion 
A..-;d  donkeys  and  camels  were  not  to  Im»  had  of  the 
:.Atnes,  who  were  unwilling  to  di^i)l<'as<»  the  (\>m- 
::.And«T-in-(*hief.  He  mu>t,  therff«)re,  go  by  sca  to 
M^^^owah  and  pjuvi  through  the  Italian  ctilony  of 
En  t  rem. 

Tlierc  would  l)C  no  steainlH)at  leaving  for  that  fxirt 
f  .f  muntlis  so  he  hire<l  a  sainhuk,  a  hirge  o|M»n  native 
!»*^t,  to  make  the  voya^'c  of  tlint!  huiulred  nulrs,  an<J 
*"•  raiTgtnly-hik'^h'^ly-pikvhdy  craft"  it  Wiu>,  **fittiNl 
u:>  with  what  might  have  Ixt-n  the  >w(fpings  of  a  junk 
%\  -p/*  with  an  agttl  .sht-ikh  a.H  a  ()ilot  and  a  cn*w  of 
■r^rn  Arahn  and  nrgnx'^.     It  \%a*i  hNiwing  gnMt  gunn 
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when  tbey  started  and  the  skipper  was  undergoiiiK 
**as  many  dianges  of  colour  as  a  chameleoo/*  Bui 
they  landed  on  the  third  day  and  set  out  the  aanie 
evening  throu^  dense  darkness  and  rain*  upon  the 
first  stage  of  the  overland  journey*  Through  the 
night  they  danibered  among  the  rocks,  the  mules 
scrambling  along  like  cats,  the  correspondent  on  foot 
and  falling  three  times  in  as  many  minutes,  finally 
entering  Gindah,  twenty*five  miles  inland,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  entirely  exhausted.  They  scaled  the 
great  mountain  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  and  after  a  wwk 
of  adventurous  joumeyings  settled  down  in  tented 
comfort  upon  the  plain  of  Kssssla  Burleigh  enjoyrvl 
a  deal  of  sport  throu^  his  stay  and  slept  with  lions 
and  leopards  sniffing  about  his  campfiras.  But  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  sent  to  Wady  Haifa  for  the 
IXxifPoU  campaign,  and  Burleii^  returned  to  Suakin 
and  thence  to  Cairo  and  London,  egperting  to  spend 
several  months  at  home. 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  to  spend  but  a  few  da>^ 
m  England,  for  important  events  were  impmding 
The  DaU^  TeUfraph's  special  hastened  back  to  the 
Nile  and  went  forward  with  all  possible  speed  a  thou- 
sand miles  up  the  river  to  rail  head.  The  train  scfrki. 
was  overtaxed  by  the  demands  of  the  army,  and  the 
correspondents  had  to  march  and  ride  the  last  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  troops  were  on  open 
trucks  on  the  railway,  **  grilled  by  the  sun  by  day 
and  pinched  by  the  cold  at  night.**  Burleigh  was 
forbidden  to  hire  cameb  from  the  natives,  and  had  a 
hard  time  finding  a  donkey  that  was  up  to  his  weight. 
Several  small  adventures  befell  him  in  the  desert  awl 
he  had  his  turn  with  the  sand  devils,  which  he  thw 
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"Tl*<*  drviU  aro  in<li;r«»n<>iiH  to  tJic  Soudan.  The  dfvil, 
«*Ti.i]l  (»r  lar^'**.  >**  a  uliirlwiiul,  tliiit  si)iiiH  and  .ski[)5  acrovs 
•:.*•  dr-MTt,  inarkinjc  his  r<»urs<*  with  a  oihjnin  of  siind,  dust 
Ar.d  |>«*M»li*H.  He  is  a  hrothrr  to  tlie  (Kvan  watrp»jK)ut  and 
.  ftt  n  SL'%  niiM-hirviMi^  and  <ian^rn)us.  Thnn*  of  tlirin  \\ah74'<l 
.:\  t\*t^  o>nn<'ition  throu^'h  thf  Hriti<«h  and  Kio'p'iJ^"  lint^. 
Hi'-y  rjuno  to  ui  a<*n>sn  thr  dr^rrt,  in  apiM'arancv  nii^rhty. 
r.-.rrtrHl,  k>la(  k  cnim^,  th«ir  |M>intH  fniin  forty  to  cij:hty 
f-^t  in  dianirtrr.  Wlirn  tln*y  stnick  the  rainp  it  was  with 
A  T^^tr  AA  of  many  ni^hin^  trains  in  a  tuiinrl.  A.h  thry 
'  .noti^Jy  ^pun,  (iiats,  hlankrts,  hrhiH't.s,  pajMTH,  hully-lxi-f 

•  :..«.  in  iMM>th,  all  the  flutNatn  and  j«*tHani  of  the  ranip  within 
rvA-h.  wrrc  rau^'ht  up  in  tJie  as<vndinj»  vortrx  and  Ininic 
A.*  Imhhli'n  to  the  cUMi<ln.  TentH  and  tuki'ls  wrnt  as  they 
•.-:'.r^l  hy,  and  tlie  hrave  CarnrronH  an<i  S^afortht  hail  fjreal 
m»fk  With  th«*:r  kiltn.  Whi-n  the  drviU  wen*  p>ne,  we  all 
n^rr  aA  hl.wk  a\  swe<*ps,  and  almost  hlind<*il  and  ehoktii 
«;th  frrit  and  muuIZ* 

On  Af)ril  H  wan   fought    the  haltle  of    the  Atl)*ir;i. 
It  w,i.4  "after  the  fatiijijes  of  the  march  and  the  oxeite- 

•  r'lii  of  the  artioii/*  and  when  Hurlei^jh  *'had  fini^ht^l 
\.i%  I«»nif  hut  ha.stily  written  telegrams,  which  were 
**rAwh^i  out   while  sittinj^  uinin   the  jH»l)hIes  uiuler  a 

•  '.jk/.tiH^  ch-^Tt  sun,  half  hlinded  and  wholly  >\earii'<l. 
a' d  terrihlv  thirstv  and  hunurv/*  that  he  niana^e<l 
•i*  ijet  M>ine  refre^^lnnent  and  then  wrote  hii  lonjj 
.!«-<««  nption  of  the  action.  The  atta<'kin^;  forct*  had 
•-•k«-n  th<»  UHual  .H<piare  ftirmation,  and  a  little  after 
•- 1  thf  pn»<t»<liin{  evening;  had  >ilently  cpiit  their  camp 
x^i^i  man  hetl  into  the  d<*H#Tt.  **ri)e  triint  of  pi|M»  or 
'•j.iretto  o»uId  Ik*  Mi*n  here  and  there  in  the  Mpiare>, 

•  .t  li«*vond  that  and  the  licavy  tramplimj  of  the 
•r»-'f»^  UjNiii  sand  and  ^Travel,  there  ^%as  n<»thini5  to 
»'■•«•  wanjintj  that  an  army  uas  eiiL'aj;*'*!  in  that  itio^t 

:  :T.. 'lit  and  ri««ky  etiterpriM*.  a  nii:ht  march.*'     PniwU 
'/   ilervi^h    Mouts    were    t«>   Iw   <l«*cci\ctl    l>y    the   still 
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bamiof  campfiret  whidi  friendly  natives  keptafive 
Uirougfa  the  night.  ''When  darlmeM  had  quite  fallen 
all  that  could  be  aecn  waa  the  dim  outline  of  the  aquare 
one  waa  with  or  the  cold  ahimmer  of  the  bajoneta  cl 
the  neit,*'  and  ^even  when  the  moon  roae  her  fiicfat 
diadoaed  little  more  of  the  movement  of  the  brigadca^ 
for  there  waa  a  fresh  breeM  stirring  and  the  sand  awl 
dust  drove  by  as  thick  aa  a  Newfoundland  fog-** 

A  halt  waa  made  at  nine  and  the  bivouac  cnntimird 
for  four  hours.  Burleigh  spent  the  time  visiting  the 
various  troops  and  observing  the  Sirdar  and  his  staff 
m  Marwell*s  square.  And  of  his  observations  he 
made  this  amusing  rerord«  among  others  of  a  different 


''It  was  whilst  walking  softly*  so  as  not  to  disturb  light 
Jeepui,  that  I  overheard  a  sentimental  Scaforth  Highlandrv 
ssy  to  hisoomrade, 

*"Ah,  Tarn,  how  maay  thnnssnds  there  are  at 
across  the  sea  thinking  o*  us  the  aichtr 

^''Ragbt*  Sandy/  replied  the  chnni«  *And  how 
ffitHSiM**  there  are  that  doo*t  care  a  damn*    Go  to  ikrp, 
you  fooir 

**And  denoe  again  fcQ  upon  that  comer  of  the 


Shortly  after  one  in  the  morning  —  H  was  the 
ing  of  Good  Friday  —  the  men  ailently  feD  into  line 
again.  Now  there  waa  no  smoking  and  no  talkinit» 
but  the  sheen  of  arma  could  not  be  hidden  and  thie 
rumble  of  the  gun  carriages  could  not  be  stilled.  Com- 
mands were  given  by  the  use  of  signs,  as  the  moon 
now  flooded  the  desert  with  li|^t.  The  watchwued 
of  the  marrhers  waa  **  Remember  Gordon  and  Khar- 
toum.** Just  as  the  sun  waa  rising  they  were  seen  by 
the  dervishes.  For  some  time  a  cannonade  foDowad; 
then  came  the  bugled  call  for  a  general  advance.    l\e 
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Khedival  baiici«i  began  playing  and  the  pipers  skirled. 
Tlierc  was  wild  work  with  rifles,  pistols  and  bayonets. 
The  Canierons,  their  hands  gloved,  pullet!  apart  the 
thorny  bushes  of  whieh  the  zareba  wjis  made.  The 
work,  said  Burleigh,  **wa3  furious  and  ticklish,  its  of 
clearing  out  by  hand  a  hive  of  hornets."  The  ctirre- 
spondent  hinisiOf  entered  the  zareba  and  palisade  a 
httle  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  Carnerons,  and  as 
the  ground  was  rough  and  he  nei*de<l  a  wide  \new,  he 
at  onre  mounted  his  horse.  **I  know  the  .sound  of 
bullets  hitting  in  close  proxinjity  all  around,**  he  wrote, 
"and  I  several  times  caught  myM»lf  won<lering  when 
I  was  going  to  get  the  first  one.  But  not  even  my  cloth- 
ing was  cut,  although  it  had  more  than  onc^  l>een 
former!  V." 

ir^ytm  the  final  .series  of  events  in  the  long  struggle 
for  the  j>osse?ision  of  tlic  S<Mi<lan  Wiis  at  hand.  Bur- 
Ugli  .•5j>ent  a  short  time  in  Kmrland,  and  wiis  back  in 
Cain*  in  July  for  the  mart*h  to  Khartoum. 

Rem^liing  the  neii:hlM)rli(MM|  of  the  Khalifa's  strong- 
hold. Burleigh  traveh^l  with  the  cavalry  on  the  li-ft 
fn>nt  and  from  the  tip  of  a  granite  hill  lie  had  his 
first  glimpse  of  (hndunnan.  **.\s  in  a  dai>y-pi«M|  fit-M 
ihrrr  were  de^vi^h  battlrflags  every whrre  among  tlu' 
thi^k.  fiwart  lines  that  in  rows  barre<l  the  way.  Thr 
b>ann€TS  were  in  all  colors,  shain-s  and  sizes,  but  oiilv 
i\ie  Khalifa's  was  blark.'*  The  <'nrrrs|H>n(h'nt  made 
careful  computation  and  rei  koru^l  th«*  numlHT  of 
the  enemv  at  H^.CMH). 

He  ha^J  his  full  shan'  in  thr  battle  of  Omdurman. 
one  of  the  most  pirtiiresi|iH»  ct^nflicts  of  the  (^-ntiiry. 
B^ore  four  in  the  morning  of  NptemfH-r  •^,  ls!<s.  tlu» 
bugles  calletl  theanny  from  shjinlH-r;  at  fl\r  tlir  I^inrtTs 
rode  out  on  their  <iaily  ta^k  (»^  voiiting  and    (Mi\rring 
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the  advance.  Burieigfa  joined  them  oo  the  signal 
hill  and  as  he  led  his  hone  up  its  rugged  slopes  he 
*' heard  a  mighty  rumbling  as  of  tempestuous  roUcrs 
and  surf  bearing  down  upon  a  rodc-bound  shore.** 
And  his  description  continues  thus: 

**When  I  had  gone  but  a  few  strides  farther  thoe  borit 
upon  my  sight  a  moving,  undulating  plain  of  men,  fledbsd 
with  banners  and  glistening  sted.  Who  should  oount  them? 
They  were  compact,  not  to  be  numbered.  Their  front  from 
east  to  west  extended  over  three  miles,  a  dense  mam  flowti^ 
towards  us.  It  was  a  great  deep4>odied  flood  rather  than 
an  avalanche,  advancing  without  flurry,  solidly,  with  prcssgi 
of  power.  The  sound  of  their  coming  grew  each  instant 
louder,  and  became  articulate.  It  was  not  alone  the 
berataon  of  the  tread  of  hones  and  men  I  heard  and 
to  fed  as  well  as  hear,  but  a  voiced  continuous  sboutii^ 
and  chanting  —  the  der^iiih  mvocation  and  battle  challenge, 
'Allah  el  .\llahl  Ranol  Allah  el  Uahdif  they  nitented  m 
vociferous  rhymed,  rising  measure,  as  they  iwept  over  the 
mtervening  ground.  Thrir  ranks  were  well  kept,  the  serried 
line*  marching  with  military  regularity,  with  sw^jringof  flagi 
and  brandishing  of  big-bladed,  cruel  spean  and  two-edged 
swords.  Emin  and  chiefs  on  honeback  rode  in  front  and 
along  the  lines,  gesticulating  and  manhalling  their  cofaun^** 

At  flve-thirty  the  fighting  began.  The  fierce  body 
of  savage  warrion  faced  a  fire  that  smashed  big  gaps 
in  their  ranks,  but  came  on  dearly  expecting  to  done 
with  the  British  and  Egyptian  forces.  The  range  of 
cannon  fire  shifted  rapidly  from  1700  yards  down  to 
less  than  a  thousand.  Rifles  were  fired  so  fast  that 
they  became  too  hot  to  hold  and  front-rank  men  in 
some  cases  changed  weapons  with  rear-rankers.  The 
fint  phase  of  the  action  dosed  when  the  dervish  columns 
faced  to  the  left  and  moved  behind  the  western  hiUa. 
Soon  they  spouted  from  shallow  ravines  and  dashed 
forward  at  breakneck  speed.    The  bUck  flag  reached 
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a  jxjint  within  nirii'  hun(In*<i  yards  of  Maxwell's  men 
.i:i«l  tlien'  it  was  .sturk  in  a  pile  of  sloruvs  and  around 
;•  wen»  piled  the  dead.  Dervish  after  ciervi.sh  .sprang 
t.>  uphold  the  hanner,  which  was  ricldh>d  with  hulh-ts. 
*T'f.en  the  dnise  eoluinnn  shrunk  to  <*onipanies,  the 
''•!:.j>anie?i  to  driblets,  whic*h  finally  fle<l  westward  to 
t:.r  hilU,  leaving  the  fu'ld  wliite  with  jil>hel)-<!ad 
tiirp>%r»,  like  a  landscajw  dotted   with  snowdrifts." 

N<»w  tlie  tr(X)ps  of  the  Sinlar  .swun^  clear  of  their 
.••ir»-l»a  ^hile  thous^uxLs  of  the  enemy  watehe<l  from 
ti.#-  hilU.  The  nature  of  the  ^Tound  forced  some  of 
!:.«•  tnn>{)!»  out  of  their  tnie  |H)sitions.  The  dervislie^ 
m»"rf  <juick  to  Mf  iind  .s>\ift  to  vi/e  tljeir  opjMirtunity. 
Tr.f-y  *'.si)nin^  from  unsusjMvted  lairs/*  and  dashed 
f  *T  the  exiH)^^!  hriirade  of  (*oIonrl  MacDonald.    Nearly 

•  '.••rj'  i>*'rson  in  the  army  .siiw  the  {Hril  of  th«»  little 
f  .nv  ^ith  W.tMK)  dervishes  cominij  at  them  |m-1I  mell. 
li  .rl«  i#:li  nxle  at  a  gallop,  clisre^Mrdin^  the  venomous 
.'r%i'»lH'5  hancin^  alnnit,  up  tlie  .sIojm-s  of  the  si^'nal 
•..!!,  *herc,  ?»pn"ad  like  a  i)icture,  the  sc^ne  lay  Ih'Iou 
h.::;.  Aid  wa.s  M'ut  MacDonald  instantly,  hut  no  jiid 
'•^•*Itl  r»*a<  h  him  in  time.  His  troops  wen*  in  part  Sou- 
O-u;*-^*  and  Egyptians.      Indt^ision  t>n  his  part  would 

*  Avr  Min*ly  l<»st  all.  No  movenn-nt  to  the  rear  (-iMild 
*••  Att«'n)pt(*«i  in  the  fai^e  of  m)  fleet  and  daring  a  Un*\ 
•;  r-rr  men*  (*t»lumns  <t»nvcr^'in^  u|M)n  him  on  thrci* 
•-  >*^.      It  i»a.s  ''a  nuifrniflccnt  stni;:;:le.'* 

(>nr  of  the  im|)ortant  s«-rvi<f'»  n-nihrcd  hy  Burlri^'h 
»A*  hi^  tillinj*  the  story  of  tin*  <i>ura;:c  of  MacDonald 
-•.1  hnr.j^n^  liome  to  tlic  puMic  the  facts  of  his  tmi^h 
-•  1  [»n»tracti'<l  fi^ht.  Of  the  eiitin*  liaMle  the  s|h*<  ial 
MTiAr:  ''Neither  in  my  e\|HTierni»  nor  in  my  n;nlinj^' 
AH  I  n'<-3ill  V)  stranir*"  ami  j>i<  tun's^jue  a  mtich  of  ir»- 
;  l^titA  ha(>tM'ninK'  within  the  |><-ri*xl  of  twelve  hours  ** 
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Tluit  ni^t  he  hclpad  to  kiMck  from  the  linibt  of  C^^ 
Ncufeld  the  diains  he  had  carried  for  devcn  7«ara. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  f dl  asleep  on  the  han  deaert» 
**hoping  to  wake  and  find  that  aervanta  and  bafgafe 
had  turned  up.**  Two  days  kter  he  attended  the 
Gofdon  memorial  service  *'  and  wept  with  the  attadrfa 
of  European  countries  and  the  Rngitsh  oAoers  awl 
men.**  Incidentally  it  may  be  recorded  that  in  the 
battle  one  Britiah  officer  is  said  to  have  earned  the 
medal  wHh  dasp  ^Ibr  saving  the  life  of  a  camp  fol- 
lower,^ to  use  the  terms  employed  by  the  Sirdar  in 
making  the  recommendation.  The  ''camp  follower** 
wasBurlei^ 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Khartoum 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Sirdar  that  all  newspaper  men 
diould  leave  the  Soudan.  The  Pkess  was  angry  and 
the  Fnm  made  wreeding  haste  to  get  away  froai 
Omdunnan.  Yet  there  were  tokens  of  great  iiupemling 
events.  Fkom  the  French  Congo,  Captain  Bfarchand 
had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  were  rumors 
that  he  was  at  Pashoda.  Not  a  qrDable  about  Mar- 
chand  was  permitted  by  the  censor  to  go  over  the  wires 
to  the  Londta  papers,  however,  and  the  correspoodenta 
had  to  wait  until  they  reached  Lower  Egypt 
they  could  send  on  the  meagre  facts  m  their 
Burleigh  also  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  long  arcount 
of  the  battle  and  the  occupation  to  Fleet  StreK  in 
advance  of  his  competitors.  He  plotted  a  achcoir. 
in  which  but  a  single  confidante  was  required*  nisd 
carried  it  through  right  deverly. 

The  group  of  qxcials  had  reached  Brindisi  on  tkrv 
homeward  journey,  and  just  as  the  train  ac 
was  moving  oot  of  the  station  there,  Burleigh* 
parentJIy  yielding  to  a  frrnlriili  wnpifay^  leaped  ta 
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r"i3L  ftaN-in^:  **Good-bye,  fellows;  Fm  e 
♦-y  brUzui."  The  pest  of  the  story  is  tcii' 
t^rs.*  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Teuyrxpa: 

*Hi<  ci^ll^-auruf^  had  no  time  to  inrriire  tJse 

*  •  SAn-irTivr^.      Tb4-y  coci<v>M  tli«n.'*«iTia  w^  the 
•:  f.  At  mA  cvf-nts,  th«nr  own  despatduN,  wodd  r 
*-•*.    TVy     di«l     ntf>t     kzifiw    that 

^'.^r^pd  to  Cairo,  in  ordtf^  to  deal  

i  »>h    a   may    that,    alrhouzh  everrbodr  ^^r»^ 
'^-^:.*^-n   ma.%   rep^a^UrrCy  warned  not  to  <iMc^ 
^'  •  '-t  It,  b<>  m  an  cnaV  titrd  very  shortly  af*  _. 
:^  m^4e  %t*>ry  d-ay  V»y  day.     Aad  he  did  «> 
***-*fart>iio  br<i-a.uw*  he  knew  that  wbf^  be  sternxd 
*:^  tra.a    at    BnndiM    a  tni«tiwl 
to.-*^  to    I>>i:»mn.in2    Strer't  wa*  ai^  fc^am:^  in 
•^:  **t:\*T»-pr»    aiidrr:*^-iird   to  the  I^jjy   Tiiey^-nk 
V^>  ,  t*iC^i*^r  with  a  map  of  the  bar:^     At  C 
•-^ar*T   c4    th«   d^^T^atrh*^  wan  o-t;    on  bcart  i 
•-^"-^  ot   tVse-   %tAtT  ol  the  DcJy   T^ffp-r^n 
-•:%  *  l»r  tVi^  prinrn-%;  the  mAp  wan  '•nrr'KV*!  tv  an 
'*---  ^a»i  lj**-n  on  the  •pwit,  ac-i  2n:2#^2iateiv  t2^  O 
'r»-A   arh%M    in    IxKvi^   tbe   M^.  i 
t.ar:«l«  ol  li>r  ci  »Tn  jio*it<>rs  the  yr^p.  -r^to  tikciie  -J  'jjt  ^ 
a=.l  ti*  rr^-ilt  maji  that  the  wtr.ie  ff.ory  -jf  0»ai^-2 
=  type  Vji^.ire  the  f^.-ial  d^pa-vhei  ci 
P-as#T(i  Gf^Ml.   who  crjc:niatt>rf   tic 
»^C*VU  ard  ol  tbe  Srda/,  Gmerai  Sr  H. 
a  tjy^  haaiift  of  the  Queni'«  prist 


il  > 


la  a-l-iiti-io  to  thw  f#^t,  B^^nrw^  Bir>^f 
V   the  hat  tie  appeared  in  the  <xi:.:nrji  -rf  T* 
aspd  Li*  ability  as  a  fr/mr^^fj^  d  e-r^ta 
-••^  f*»P<T  to  pur.Ii-h  the  (art  of  i=^  ■* 
^Lii:  ;.»m,**  ai  be  rall#-d  it,  OQ  trj?  t«5^  ^t  • 
wa#  f  -^-hL     He  ti^!*iraphed  th^  S^-^'a 
"/  thie  ^^rrnU  wfcirh  wa*  a  yn-ifse  rr»i-j  ai  ip  ^ 
'■a-^^-^*>jG.  bat  at  coiirje  w^  ai>a  hjm  ^ 
•"■•i3    of    dl^ait^.     The    Tiy^TM  Vm,    vi   jj 
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Tliat  nii^t  he  hdped  to  knodc  from  the  limbs  of  Charlei 
Neufdd  the  dudns  he  had  curied  for  deven  Tosn. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  f eU  aileep  oo  the  baie  deaert, 
^'hoping  to  wake  and  find  that  aervanta  and  baggage 
had  turned  iq>.**  Two  days  later  he  attended  the 
Gordon  memorial  aervioe  **  and  wept  with  the  attachf* 
of  European  oountriea  and  the  Englifh  ofioeri  and 
men.**  Incidentally  it  may  be  reoorded  that  in  the 
battle  one  Britiah  officer  is  said  to  ha^  earned  the 
medal  with  dasp  ^lor  saving  the  life  of  a  oamp  fol* 
lower,**  to  use  the  terms  enqJoyed  hy  the  Sirdar  in 
making  the  recommendation.  Tlie  **  camp  follower** 
wasBurleii^ 

Immediatdy  after  the  occupation  of  Khaitonm 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Sirdar  thet  all  newspaper  men 
dxmld  leave  the  Soudan*  The  Pkess  was  angry  and 
the  Pkess  made  eicwding  haste  to  get  away  hum 
Omdunnan.  Yet  there  were  tokens  of  great  iimwMling 
events.  Fkom  the  fVendi  Congo,  Captain  Mardiand 
had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  were  raBsors 
that  he  was  at  Fashoda.  Not  a  qrllable  about  Mar- 
diand was  permitted  by  the  censor  to  go  over  the 
to  the  London  papers,  however,  and  the 
had  to  wait  until  they  readied  Lower  Egypt  before 
they  could  send  on  the  meagre  facts  m  their  possession. 
Burleigh  also  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  long  account 
of  the  battle  and  the  occupation  to  Fleet  StreK  in 
advance  of  his  oompetitors.  He  plotted  a  achsmr, 
in  which  but  a  sin^  confidante  was  required,  and 
carried  it  throu^  right  deverly. 

The  group  of  specials  had  readied  Brindisi  on  thrir 
homeward  journey,  and  just  as  the  train  across  Europe 
was  moving  out  of  the  station  there,  Burlei^  ap> 
parently  yielding  to  a  freakish  impulse,  leaped  to  tke 
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jmnind,  «iying:  ''(iixKl-hye,  fellows;  Tm  going  to 
%iAV  iM^hind."  The  rt»st  of  the  storv  is  told  in  these 
trrnw  in  the  ct>Iunin5j  of  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

**HU  n>llrn^n^  hiul  no  time  to  iii(|iiire  the  meaning;  of 
ihi*  mAnoruvrr.  Thrv  c^)iis4)hxl  thcnivlvi^s  with  thr  thought 
that,  at  all  evrnt.H.  thrir  c»wii  <i<'*»|)at(hrs  wouM  n-arh  I>c)n<i<>n 
fir»t.  Tliry  <iui  n«>t  know  that  Burh-i^h  irnraediately 
rrtumed  to  Cairo,  in  onirr  to  dvixl  with  the  Fit^hoda  affair, 
m  !»urh  m  i»ay  that*  although  ev«T>lHj<iy  en^ra^ed  in  the 
rT|»r>lition  wa-H  n^jK^atetily  wanu*<l  not  to  diM-loM'  anything; 
a^-Kjt  it,  he  wan  rnaMftl  ver>'  shortly  aftrr  the  evrnt  to  tell 
th^  mhole  .«»tor>'  «i.iy  l»y  day.  And  h«'  did  so  with  the  more 
MitMartion  lxN-aiiM»  Uv  knew  th;it  >%hrn  he  ste|>p<Hl  out  of 
thr  train  at  Hrunlisi  a  tnist***!  nirsM-iiirrr  proceeding?  f>ost 
ha-*tr  in  Dowinn^  Strtt't  ujlh  alv*  U-arinj:  in  tliree  lar^^e 
rr^l  mvelo|>«"^  a*idrrsNi'<i  to  the  Dtiihj  Tclrgraph  hin  own 
M>S  ,  ti>|^*thrr  with  a  inaf)  of  the  hattlr.  At  ('alai.5  the 
^*-a^rr  of  the  dt'^patchrn  wan  in«-t ;  on  Iwrnrfi  the  Inwit  m 
Tiyfxn\trT  of  thr  stiitT  of  the  Daily  Tflrgraph  pn'parftl  the 
*r«»^.y'  fc»r  thf  printrrs;  thr  map  ^an  corn*<'trti  hy  an  officer 
nho  ha^l  lM-«*n  on  thr  s|M>t.  an<l  irnimiiiatrly  thr  (\»ntinental 
train  arrivrd  in  l>nid«»n  the  MSS.  i^ikn  ni^h*-*!  into  the 
haiKi^  of  th«*  (*«>rn|M>sitors,  tli«*  map  into  th(»v  of  tJjr  <-n^ravep«. 
aivl  the  rrsult  ua-*  that  tlir  ^holr  stor>'  of  (hndtinnan  was 
in  typr  Iw-forr  th«'  ot!i«  iai  d«*spat(  hr^  of  Li«Mit.-(irneral  Sir 
Fran<~w  (irr'nf«ll.  i»ho  o»mmaiul(il  thr  IJritisli  tn>o|M  in 
Ko'p*»  and  of  thr  Sinlar.  (irnrral  Sir  H.  Kitrhencr,  m-err 
tn  the  han4i%  of  tJie  Qint-n's  printrrs  ** 

In  a^idition  to  this  fr;it.  Ii«nnet  Biirlei^h'ji  aeeonnt 
ol  tlie  battle  apjK'are<l  in  the  oohnnns  of  Thf  Timr.^, 
an<l  hU  ability  as  a  fonnastiT  of  evrnt.H  enaMrd  his 
own  |M|>rr  to  piihli'^h  tin*  fart  of  tlu'  '*  Mnitshin^  of 
Mahdi-^rii,"  an  hr  ealjrd  it,  on  tlir  vrry  day  the  battle 
wa*  r>ut,dit.  lie  trlr^'raplnti  thr  f(»n'<  ast  in  advanoe 
#rf  the  event,  whirh  was  a  prnuine  mtip  in  the  n-alm  of 
mlojlation,  but  of  ct>iirsr  w:lh  ladrn  idv>  with  ^ravi' 
risks    of     disiLster.      The     Timr.'f    lost     Uith    its    ci>rn'- 
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Tliat  nii^t  he  helped  to  knodc  from  the  limbs  of  Charln 
Neufdd  the  diains  he  had  curied  for  deven  ymiB. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  f eU  aileep  oo  the  baie  demt, 
'^hoping  to  wake  and  find  that  aervanta  and  banage 
had  turned  up.**  Two  days  later  he  attaded  the 
Gordon  memorial  aervioe  **  and  wept  with  the  attach^ 
of  European  oountriea  and  the  Engliih  ofioeri  and 
men.**  Incidentally  it  may  be  recorded  that  in  the 
battle  one  Britiah  officer  is  said  to  have  earned  the 
medal  with  dasp  ^lor  saving  the  Hie  of  a  camp  fol- 
lower,** to  use  the  terms  enqJoyed  hy  the  Sirdar  b 
making  the  recommendation.  Tlie  ^  camp  follower** 
wasBurlei^ 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Khartoum 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Sirdar  thet  all  newspaper  men 
dxmld  leave  the  Soudan*  The  Pkess  was  angry  and 
the  IVess  made  eiceeding  haste  to  get  away  hum 
Omdurman.  Yet  there  were  tokens  of  great  ""|'— 'Hg 
events.  Fkom  the  fVendi  Congo,  Captain  Marekaod 
had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  were  ramon 
that  he  was  at  Fashoda.  Not  a  qrllable  about  Mar- 
diand  was  permitted  by  the  censor  to  go  over  the 
to  the  London  papers,  however,  and  the 
had  to  wait  until  they  reached  Lower  Egypt  before 
they  could  send  oo  the  meagre  facts  m  their  poosessioB. 
Burleigh  also  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  long  account 
of  the  battle  and  the  occupation  to  Fleet  StreKin 
advance  of  his  competitors.  He  plotted  a  srhtmi. 
m  which  but  a  sin^  confidante  was  required,  and 
carried  it  throu^  right  deverly. 

The  group  of  specials  had  reached  Brindia  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  just  as  the  train  across  Europe 
was  moving  out  of  the  station  there,  Burlei^  ap* 
parently  yielding  to  a  freakish  impulse,  leaped  to  tke 
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p^nintl,  saving:  ''(lOiKj-hye,  fellows;  Tm  going  to 
%Uv  behind."  The  rtvst  of  the  storv  is  told  in  these 
trmis  in  the  eolunins  of  tlie  Daily  Telegraph: 

**HU  collrn^irH  hiid  no  time  to  in(|(iire  the  ni(*amnf;  of 
ihi*  mjincjruvrf.  Thrv  etms4)l«xl  thrniM»lv<*s  with  the  thought 
that,  at  all  evrnt-H,  thrir  own  do  patches  would  Tviu'\\  I>on<lon 
fir«t,  Thrv  did  not  know  that  liurlri^h  imraediatrlv 
rrtumed  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  deid  with  the  F^t^hoda  afTair, 
m  iiu<'h  m  way  that,  although  evrn»'lHxiy  en^ra^'ed  in  the 
rT;»r>liti<in  w«-H  n'i)rate<ily  wanH*<l  not  to  dis4los<»  anything; 
aU»ut  it,  hr  WJ4.H  rnaKUtl  verj*  shortly  aftrr  the  event  to  tell 
tKr  whoir  .^ti>r>'  day  hy  day.  An<l  he  did  m>  with  the  morr 
Mitufartion  l><NaiiM'  he  knew  that  when  he  Mte|>j>ed  out  of 
thr  train  at  liriinli^i  a  tnist«'<l  rnesM-tiirer  procee<iinjj  post 
ha-*tr  to  I><iwninjj  Strtft  wilh  alv*  Iwarin^  in  three  lar^e 
rrd  mvclo|)e^  a<Idre>Ni'<I  to  tlie  Dailtj  Tclrgraph  hin  own 
M>S.,  U^ether  with  a  ni;i|)  of  the  battle.  At  Calais  tlie 
b»-arrr  of  the  d<*^patrheH  was  met;  c)n  Ixmrd  the  Inwit  m 
mrnif»rr  of  the  "itiitT  of  the  Daily  Tfl^'graph  pn'pan-tl  the 
*r«»^»y'  for  the  printer^;  th«'  map  wan  rorn-^tetl  by  an  officer 
nho  had  iK-en  on  the  s|M»t,  and  immeiiiately  the  Continental 
train  arnve<l  in  l>>n<ion  the  MSS.  wa.H  ^l^he<i  into  tiie 
baiKli  of  tlie  ct»m|>o'»itors,  tlie  map  into  thov  of  the  «Ti^rravep«, 
aini  the  result  ^as  that  the  ^hole  Htor>'  of  Omdiinnan  wa"» 
m  typr  lirforf  the  ot!i<-ial  <lespatchcH  of  Lirut.-(ieneral  Sir 
Franri*  Cirenfell.  i»ho  ci»mmiind«'<i  the  British  tnwjM  in 
FUo'pt,  and  of  the  Sinlar,  (ieneral  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  were 
in  the  han<i%  of  the  Qu<fn's  printers    * 

In  a^ldition  to  this  f«'at.  li^-nnet  Burleigh's  aeoonnt 
c4  the  battle  apfK'are<l  in  the  rojuruns  of  The  Timr,\ 
and  hw  ability  iis  a  fonnastrr  of  event.s  enablr<i  his 
own  |>a|>rr  to  publi'^h  tlie  fact  of  the  '*  MiuLsliin^  of 
Mahdi^ni,*'  a>  he  called  it,  on  the  very  day  the  l>attle 
waji  fought.  lie  tclc^^raplntl  the  fopN-ast  in  a<lvanfv 
frf  the  event,  whirh  was  a  genuine  rottp  in  the  n-alru  of 
r^l^njlation,  but  of  cx>urse  wxs  laden  also  with  prave 
ri^ks    of     di^a.ster.      The    Tirne.^    lost     lH)th    its    ct>rre- 
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That  nii^t  he  hdped  to  loMKdc  from  the  limbs  of  Chi^ 
Neufdd  the  dudns  he  had  curied  for  deven  Toan. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  f eU  ailaep  oo  the  baie  deaert, 
'"hoping  to  wake  and  find  that  aervanta  and  baggage 
had  turned  up.**  Two  days  later  he  attoided  the 
Gordon  memorial  eervioe  **  and  wept  with  the  attache* 
of  European  oountriea  and  the  Englifh  ofioeri  and 
men.**  Incidentally  it  may  be  reoorded  that  in  the 
battle  one  Britiah  officer  is  said  to  ha^  earned  the 
medal  willi  daq>  ^lor  mving  the  life  of  a  oamp  fot- 
lower,**  to  use  the  lerms  enqJoyed  by  the  Sirdar  in 
making  the  recommendation.  Tlie  ^oamp  follower** 
waaBurlej^ 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  ^^^^^^*^^ 
h  was  ordered  by  the  Sirdar  that  all  newspaper  men 
dxmld  lea^  the  Soudan*  The  Pkess  was  angry  aad 
the  Pkess  made  eiceeding  haste  to  get  away  from 
Omdurman.  Yet  there  were  tokens  of  great  impending 
events.  Fkom  the  fVendi  Congo,  Captain  liaidmnd 
had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  were  rvasors 
that  he  was  at  Fashoda.  Not  a  qrDable  about  Mar- 
diand  was  permitted  by  the  censor  to  go  over  the 
to  the  London  papers,  however,  and  the 
had  to  wait  until  they  readied  Lower  Egypt  before 
they  could  send  on  the  meagre  facts  m  their  possession. 
Burleigh  also  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  long  account 
of  the  battle  and  the  occupation  to  Fleet  StreK  in 
advance  of  his  oompetitors.  He  plotted  a  schsmr. 
in  which  but  a  sin^  confidante  was  required,  and 
carried  it  throu^  right  cleverly. 

The  group  of  specials  had  reached  Brindisi  on  thcv 
homeward  journey,  and  just  as  the  train  across  Europe 
was  moving  out  of  the  station  there,  Burlei^  ap- 
parently yielding  to  a  freakish  impulse,  leaped  to  tW 
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p^mnd,  Aaying:  *'(iiKKl-bye,  fellows;  I'm  going  to 
!*tiiv  behind."  The  rtvst  of  the  storv  is  told  in  these 
trmiii  in  tlie  columns  of  tlie  Daily  Telegraph: 

"HU  cullrnpirs  hiid  no  time  to  in<|iiire  the  niraninf^  of 
ihi^  niAnoruvrf.  Thry  (•onsolM  thcniM^lvi^s  with  the  thought 
thjit,  at  aJl  evrnt.s,  thrir  «>wii  despatches  wouM  n*iu'h  I>on<l()n 
fir«t.  Thr\'  did  not  know  thut  liiirlri^h  imraediatrly 
rrtumcd  t*)  Cairo,  in  ordrr  to  dead  with  the  F\t«<hoda  mfTair. 
m  MK'h  m  way  tliat*  although  even'lKxiy  cn^ra^'ed  in  the 
rxjwxiition  wiw  n*i)rate<lly  wani«*<l  not  to  (iis<l()s<»  anything? 
aUiut  it,  he  wan  rnal)U*<l  vrrj'  shortly  after  the  event  to  tell 
th^  i*ht>le  storv'  dav  l)V  dav.  And  Iw  di<l  so  with  the  more 
%jiti>far^i(>n  IxH-auM*  he  knew  that  ulirn  he  Mtepped  out  of 
the  train  at  Hrindi'^i  a  tni'iti'ti  inrsM-n^Tfr  proeeetlinj?  post 
ha.*tr  to  Downing  Stnt-t  wan  alv>  U'iirin^  in  three  lar^e 
rrtl  mveloj***^  a<idrrsNi«<l  to  the  Dmlfj  Telrgraph  hi.n  om-n 
MSS.,  tins»'thrr  with  a  map  of  the  battle.  At  Calai.i  tlie 
\irm,rrT  of  the  de'»pat<'heH  was  met;  on  Ixwird  the  Ixwit  m 
nv-nd»rr  cjf  the  stiitT  of  the  Daily  Trlrtjraph  fin^pan-tl  the 
*rr>|»y*  f<»r  the  pniitrr>»;  th«»  miip  wan  e<)rTe<te<i  !»y  an  officer 
n  h«>  ha^l  lM*«*n  <»n  the  H|M>t.  and  imm<'<liately  the  ( Ontinental 
train  arnve<l  in  l>»n»Ion  the  MSS.  wilh  niHh«'<l  into  tlie 
hands  of  tlie  et»m|M>'»it«»rs,  the  map  into  thov  of  tJie  en^rravers, 
and  the  result  ^a**  thiit  the  whole  story  of  Omdiinnan  wa-s 
in  typjr  IWorr  the  otlirial  <ie*<pat(  hen  of  Lieiit.-Cieneral  Sir 
Francis  (irenfell.  ^ho  n)mmand«^i  the  IJritish  tnio|>n  in 
Ko'p^'  and  of  the  Sirdar,  (ieneral  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  were 
m  the  haniis  of  the  QiKfn's  printern  ** 

In  a4i<iition  U^  this  feat.  Ii«nnrt  Burleigh's  aeeount 
ol  tlie  battle  ap|x»are<l  in  the  cx>hnnns  of  The  Times, 
and  hU  ability  as  a  fon^ea^ter  of  event.s  enaMe<i  his 
om-n  |>aj)er  to  publish  the  fact  of  the  '*  .snutNhin^  of 
Malidism,"  iLH  he  ciilhd  it,  on  the  very  day  the  battle 
was  fought.  lie  telr^Taphoj  the  fnn'<  iist  in  a<lvanfv 
rrf  the  event,  which  was  a  pi*nuine  coup  in  the  n*alm  of 
c^lmilation.  but  of  c*t>urse  was  laden  also  with  ^rave 
ri^ks    of     cllsa-ster.      The     Times    lost     Inith     its    o>rre- 
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spondento  at  Omdumuui:  G>loiiel  FVank  Rhodca,  the 
brother  of  Cecfl  Rhodes,  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  sareba  early  in  the  battle,  and  the  Hon«  Hubert 
Howard,  who  represented  also  the  New  York  HenJd^ 
was  killed  near  the  tomb  of  the  Mahdi  by  a  stray  shot 
after  the  fighting  was  over.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  DaOif  TeUgropk^  Burleigfa*s  long  account  of  the 
battle  was  printed  simultaneously  in  Ths  Tims$^  with 
an  explanatory  note  stating  that  as  it  could  not  get 
its  own  deqiatches  it  used  by  courtesy  the  report 
of  the  correqKmdent  of  the  rival  newspaper. 

Afanost  at  the  end  of  the  year  ISM,  Burleigh  sailed 
Iqr  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Madagascar, 
llie  Fkendi  had  practically  declared  war  sgainst  the 
Malagasy,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  had  decided 
that  no  press  men  should  be  permitted  to  mardi  with 
their  troops.  Therefore  the  special  was  commissiooed 
*^to  write  about  the  natives,  their  country,  and  the 
impending  conflict** 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  correspondent  of  that 
campaign,  E.  F.  Knight,  Burleigh  shipped  upon  a 
vessel  whose  captain  proposed  to  land  his  psisi  %\gi  ■ 
in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  FVench«  But  this 
correqMMident  made  a  port  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  capital  rather  than  the  ei^t  hundred 
miles  which  Knif^t  had  to  cover.  There  was  do 
Fkendi  gunboat  in  sight,  and  Burleigh  went  ashort 
from  the  ship,  swaying  easOy  with  the  waves  a  nule 
and  a  half  out,  in  a  craft  manned  by  natives  with  roughly 
hewn  paddles.  At  the  best  possible  moment  the  dash 
over  the  reef  was  made,  and,  although  a  docking  was 
inevitable,  the  thews  and  muscles  of  the  paddlcrs  held 
the  boat  bow  on  and  saved  the  special  from  capsiaii^t. 
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For  !k>nie  cauHo  there  exi.sttMl  a  (loudly  prejudice 
a^Min.^l  B^Minrt  Burleigh  in  tlie  Frencli  War  Offi(*c» 
a:.<l  the  hostile  spirit  waij  shown  uixm  every  occa.sion 
hy  the  ofli<'<'rs  of  the  exiKMhtion  of  conquest.  They 
>f*an'heii  steainshipH  witliout  full  warrant  of  authority 
ujxui  tlie  (•hancx*  of  apprehending  him.  When  the 
r.ipital  of  tlu»  Hovas  fell  they  drew  a  cordon  around 
the  city  and  inquired  at  once  where  Burleigh  ctmid 
l<  found.  It  was  stated  fonnally  to  liitn  that  the 
French  meant  not  to  sh(X)t  but  to  hang  liim,  that  they 
meant  to  make  an  oxamf>le  of  him.  Nevertheless  he 
^•arted  for  the  capital,  with  an  American  as  a  traveling 
ciixurade,  immetjiately  after  liis  landitiij  through  the 
5urf.  nn<l  he  rejrarde<l  the  whole  of  liis  stay  in  the  island 
MA  n)en*Iy  a  pleasant  jaunt,  a(T(»rdin^  no  |HTils  an<l  no 
picHun'S  of  real  war. 

Over  astonishing  di.stan<*es  his  <'arriers.  **muM*le<l 
a.4  m<Mlf*lH  for  s4*ulptors/*  Inire  him  in  the  hand  palan- 
'./lin,  which  is  **thc  sta^e  coach  of  Mada^'.xscar.'* 
tru.i^in^  throu^rh  swamps  and  marshes,  rice  fields 
Ar.d  foH'sts,  with  black  parrots  s<Tcamini»  overhead, 
A';d  »iilcn«liil  s(*enerv  on  everv  hand.  He  found  the 
capital  an  irn'^ular  jumble  of  hoiisi»s  of  brick,  mortar, 
niMut  ancl  leaf  fibre.  The  Prime  MiniNter  assured 
K;rn  in  a  fonnal  interview  that  no  French  f)rote<torate 
»i»»iM  ever  Ik*  acci'pted  by  the  Iloviis,  and  the  spirits 

•  ■f  the  s|H«<'ial  rose  at  the  pros|M»<*t  iiftrr  all  of  some 
ir»'ti'.iinc  furhtinjj.  e>|M*<ially  wlirn  the  red  ttin*  of  war 
m  jk%  hoi<*tis|  U|H»n  the  tNNelv«»  sarred  hills  of  the  ^reat 
«'«>ntinrntal  islaml. 

Burlei^'h    witnesHrd    the    swaying    and    liranl    the 

•  b<Mjtinf{  of  50. (HH)  Hovas  who  aiiNWcrcd  tlie  suiiunouH 
'  -f  a  mon«»ter  ma^s  m«'i*tinj;  which  wa.s  h«»i'»tr<l  u|M)n 
tl«r  Iloyal  Puhu^*  <*rownin^  the  hill  of  Antananarivo. 
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Hie  Umring  of  tnimpeU,  the  blowing  of  horai  and 
the  firing  of  wtilleiy  Announced  the  5^ftw*^'*g  of  the 
Queen*  who  mm  borne  in  a  velvet  end  gold  palanquin* 
with  a  gold  aeeptie  in  her  ri^t  hand  and  the  crown 
raiting  upon  a  cushion  near  to  be  placed  upon  her  head 
when  ahe  made  her  apeedi.  It  was  a  brave  addroM* 
and  the  people  dieerad  her  wildly,  yet  '^thete  waa  not 
a  fingle  eflkiently  trained  soldier  in  the  country*** 

The  eiperienced  war  special  witnessed  also,  and 
with  real  diagrin  and  disappointment^  how  bungled 
and  destitute  of  energy  aiMl  skill  waa  the  defence. 
No  advice  was  regarded  by  the  government  and  there- 
fore the  foreign  military  advisers  fdt  constrained  to 
hand  in  their  resignations.  Hie  Hovas  talked  large; 
they  would  bum  their  o^pital  and  make  it  anothsr 
Moscow;  every  man  would  go  out  and  face  death  with 
sword  and  spear  when  the  invaders  drew  near  the 
dty;  yet  positions  almost  impregnable  for  defence 
surrendered  without  a  blow.  Burlei^  made 
quiet  explorations  on  his  own  account  and  once  waa 
in  some  danger  from  robbers,  but  the  Hovas  would 
not  allow  him  to  see  their  men  in  action.  FinaQy 
the  Fkendi  were  in  sight,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Hova  **warriors**  stared  in  astonishment  at  the 
search-li^t  which  was  flashed  upon  them  at  night*  and 
when  a  melinite  shdl  burst  in  the  royal  courtyard  the 
Queen  ordered  a  flag  of  truce  hoisted,  and  it  waa  al 


Next  came  another  campaign  which  *' yielded  not 
even  a  whiff  of  gunpowder  smoke,**  but  it  waa  one 
in  which  the  soldiers  endured  hardships  far  beyond 
those  of  ordinary  warfare.  This  was  the  Ashanti 
campaign,  in  which  the  real  enemy  was  the  insidiona 
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n.^Iarial  climate.  Burleigh  dtvlares  that  he  broke 
a!I  the  hy^enir  nile«i  by  undertaking  long  and  tiring 
::;.in.he3i,  sleeping  out-of-doors  and  taking  no  quinine, 
\'Ui  his  Madaga^*ar  seasoning  helped  him  and  he 
r^  ajKnl  ail  unfortunate  <*onse<|uenc*ea. 

The  steamship  left  an  English  winter  in  November, 
l**l*5,  and  rea<he<l  June  weather  in  a  wc*ek.  In  three 
»:  i\%  after  sailing  overcoatji  bet^ame  a  burden,  and  then 
lawn  tennis  clothes  were  wann  enough  for  comfort. 
( hi  board  were  some  Roval  Artillervmen.  medical 
« rfiiTTS  and  dcK'tors,  engin<HTs,  Sierra  Le*)ne  and  (Jold 
(iko^t  officials  and  traders,  a  mis,siunary  or  two,  the 
^■•vrmor  of  Sierra  Let)ne  and  the  private  secretary 
»  f  the  ctmHnander-in-<liief.  Most  of  them  ha<l  plenty 
of  leiiure  for  pleasure  during  tlie  voyage,  and  every 
ni^ht  there  was  a  ** sing-song.** 

(>n  DecemlxT  19,  !i<x>res  of  surf-lwat.s,  manned  by 
prmi-nude  stalwart  Fantees,  who  dipfx^l  their  trifur- 
CA^rd  paddles  with  lightning  sikxhI  and  ma<'hine-like 
r*-;r»ilarity  and  nuirked  the  rhythm  with  a  weird  chant. 
»rre  swarming  alx)ut  the  just-arriveil  ship.  Anti  on 
(  Lri>tiuaji  they  managi^^i  to  have  a  jolly  (vh-bration 
Ir;  »pite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  situation.  All 
-  lii^tl  in,  "F'antif,  A>hanti,  Kroo-I>oy.  Sierra  Ixnine 
••iV,  Mohammtsian  IIou.vs4i,  \Vej»t  .Vfric^an  negro  and 
f-  •-.^h  workers,'* 

(>n  thin  camf>aign  Burh-iirh  nxle  a  bi<yile,  a  pneu- 

:  .jk*i*\  mhi<  h  he  foun<l  Mantly  up  to  his  weight,  an<l 

f  Li3  wheel  he  has  wrillcu  a  pa^'c  which  mu:>t  be  cited: 


**'Hk'  I!rmi|<iUiirtiT*  h.'ul  l«ft  and  I  uas  in  cluty  IxMiiiti  to 
m*'h  up  with  thfin.  Khliii^  Hli>>\)y  tlinMi^rh  thr  n>iu«h 
•.•»"»-l»  €*f  th*-  toHii.  I  ti«»k  tin*  inilit.iry  n»a»l  thr  only 
'^  -  f«>r  thr  Prah.  My  fu'htin*;  ut-i^rht.  with  n-|H*atn»>( 
A^*-*.ajr,   pi«t«jU  and   acit-^^irn-Ji  -     nav   \avrur   trrni        na.* 
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cicfaleen  stone.  Rnoat^  no  ft  DUiCAdAin.  lAtlicr  loo 
CO  an  eight  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  roia^Mjr  graded*  earth  and 
natural  rock  highwi^.  Pedalling  was  necewaiy  to  OKnne 
at  quite  a  moderate  speed,  *iicordung*  was  out  of  the  qoeiAiao 
—  the  sun  had  the  monopoty  of  that,  whilst  as  for  *  masting* 
down  hill,  an  idling  tree^trunk  (ytng  across  the  road,  a 
tcrraoed  ledge  of  rocks  or  other  obstacle,  played  havor 
with  maj  race  against  time.  I  trundled  on  at  eight  to  tea 
miles  an  hour,  contented  with  that  speed  and  enveloped 
with  a  doud  of  hot  steam  and  dust.  The  swart  natives  who 
turned  at  the  screech  of  my  'siren,*  and  saw  me  on  mj  *faikr/ 
went  white  with  fear,  dropped  their  loads,  and  kapiag  the 
road  scampered  like  deer  into  the  bush.  I  saw  them 
after  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  or  stalking  fetish.  HMte 
a  long  downhill  on  a  fairly  good  bit  of  road,  whcre«  the 
path  being  tortuous,  my  'bake*  took  charge  before  I  wns 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  I  had  no  brake,  so  'coastii^*  fu- 
riously, shouting  and  pumping  the  siren  till  it  roared,  witk 
my  legs  afloat  in  the  air,  I  let  *her*  go.  Those  ***'*^tffT 
carriers,  with  whom  the  road  was  thronged,  when  they  kesird 
the  uproar  and  saw  me  sailing  down  the  wind  on  a  dowd 
upon  them,  tosiicd  their  loads  instanlty  aside,  and  tliry 
dived,  scrambled  and  dimppearcd  from  sight  in  a  twiaUiag 
And  down  that  half-mile  odd  of  hill  their  calk  to  tkcv 
countrymen  ran,  as  if  I  had  bestrode  a  fire^^ngiDe 
mmity  through  the  streets  of  a  dty.** 


Thus  Burleigh  ootpaoed  hia  carriers  bgr  bona 
milea.  Tlie  last  march  waa  made  oo  Jaaoary  17. 
Burleigfa  beheld  the  king  seated  upon  a  chair,  piacnd 
upon  the  topmost  bank  of  a  circular  series  of  cl^ 
platforms;  over  his  head  were  held  huge  pkish 
Swarming  below  and  around  the  court 
hapa  five  thousand  retainers,  jabbering,  dirieking  Msd 
gesticulating,  while  an  army  of  drununen  and  hor»* 
blowen  kept  up  a  terrific  din.  Hiree  days  later  the 
great  fetish  village  was  burned  and  rased  to  the  gromd 
and  the  place  of  human  sacrifioca  and  barfaaipos  ritr« 
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wan  diiitroyed.  \Mion  the  n»tiim  march  to  the  coast 
U*>ran,  Burli-igh  IuitmhI  back  to  Coomassic  to  see  what 
nxi^ht  hapfM'n  when  tlie  tnK)ps  n'tin*(l,  and  he  then 
saw  tlie  I'nion  Jack  at  half-nuLst  on  the  governor's 
>t^fr  and  leametl  tliat  the  news  had  Ix^en  withheld  of 
the  dtath  on  the  way  home  to  F^ngUind  of  the  Quet^n's 
M»n-in-hiw,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenhurg. 

One  other  incident  in  tlie  ex]MMlition  deserves  men- 
tion. Tlje  cx)rre.sj>ondent  h;ul  Ix'fore  this  time  sh'pt 
»tn*tch(*il  out  on  a  Ik>\  of  gun-<*t)tton,  hut  in  one  litth' 
\ill.i^*  of  a  <lozen  hous4\s  he  found  four  hundnnl  |K)unds 
€*f  the  explosive  pih*<l  in  tlie  cvulral  roadway  with  the 
ciLv*^  <X)nn«*<te<I  Uf)  with  detonators,  so  that  it  couM 
!*•  instantly  um^\.  (h-er  this  pih'  wa.s  placet!  **a 
fin*t<hcil,  tohac*^>-Nmoking,  drum-\^ha<'kiug  native 
^lanh  whilst  we  laid  our  heads  <iown  and  sh-pt  a  doau»n 
>  Ardd  or  5u  from  tlic  dpot.** 

Tlie  stor>*  of  Burleiijh's  e\jK»riences  in  the  fv)uth 
Afri'-an  War  liiu>  Invn  told  in  drtail  in  one  of  his  Ixniks. 
yvi  M'Veral  of  hi>  e\pl<»its  an*  not  at  formal  n^t'ord. 
He  m;iA  in  tJie  field  a^ain  for  the  Daily  Ttlajrnph, 
Ur-  sfwnt  a  month  Ix'fore  I^KJysinith  uith  (iencTal 
B  iIl«T,  and  wiLs  {M'rhaps  the  only  eorn's[M»tidfnt  \*ho 
t  f t  the  placv  while  the  army  \\as  stn-arniu^  in  hour 
aftrr  hour,  the  mm  drojipliu:  on  thr  sidr\salk>  with 
f*»ti^jc  as  thry  enterrti.  Biirlrii:h  ruslu-tl  to  th<*  trlr- 
irru;»h  offuv  and  winii:  **We  an*  iH-atrn  and  it  njrans 
;n\»-stment.  We  shall  all  1m*  ltMk«*<l  up  in  I-iid\  smith.*' 
H'^  nu&de  up  his  mind  to  havr.  an<l  hr  trird  to  indu<i* 
\(riti>n  Prior  to  po  with  him.  A  M*on*  of  spftiiiK 
€i»^-id»-<l  to  stav  in  the  town,  and  Prior  cIiom'  to  n*main 
•  ith  them.  Burl»i^'h  p>t  his  <art  and  horvs  n-ady 
ATid   k-ft.     An<l   in   thni*  d.ivs   I^d\  smith   wa.s  out   of 
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Tliat  nii^t  he  helped  to  knodc  from  the  limbs  of  Charles 
Neuf dd  the  dudns  he  had  curied  for  deven  yewa. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  f eU  aileep  oo  the  bare  deaert, 
'^hoping  to  wake  and  find  that  aervanta  and  baoagr 
had  tamed  iq>.**  Two  days  kter  he  attoided  the 
Gordon  memorial  aervioe  ^  and  wept  with  the  attacirfa 
of  European  ooontriea  and  the  Engliih  ofioera  and 
men.**  Incidentally  it  may  be  leoorded  that  in  the 
battk  one  British  officer  is  said  to  ha^  earned  the 
medal  with  dasp  ^for  saving  the  file  of  a  oamp  fbl* 
lower,**  to  nse  the  terms  enqJoyed  by  the  Siidar  in 
making  the  recommendation*  Tlie  ^^campfoOoww** 
wasBorleii^ 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Khartoum 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Sirdar  that  all  newspaper  men 
dxmld  leave  the  Soudan*  The  Pkess  was  angry  and 
the  Pkess  made  ficeeding  haste  to  get  away  from 
Omdurman.  Yet  there  were  tokens  of  great  t-Tfrrtiitt^ 
events.  Fkom  the  fVendi  Congo»  ^^p^Fin  Blarchaod 
had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  were  raBsors 
that  he  was  at  Fashoda.  Not  a  QrDable  about  Mar- 
diand  was  permitted  by  the  censor  to  go  over  the 
to  the  London  papers,  however,  and  the 
had  to  wait  until  they  readied  Lower  Egypt  before 
they  could  send  oo  the  meagre  facts  in  their  poaseadon. 
Burleigh  also  was  very  anxious  to  get  his  long  acooont 
of  the  battle  and  the  occupation  to  Fleet  StreK  in 
advance  of  his  oompetitors.  He  plotted  a 
in  which  but  a  sin^  confidante  was  required, 
carried  it  throu^  ri^t  cleverly. 

The  group  of  specials  had  readied  Brindiri  on  thcv 
homeward  journey,  and  just  as  the  train  across  Europe 
was  moving  out  of  the  station  there,  Buriei^  np* 
parently  yielding  to  a  freakish  impulse,  leaped  to  tlie 
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^nind,  AayinK:  *'(iiKKl-bye,  fellows;  I'm  going  to 
*Uiv  Ix^hind/*  The  rtvst  of  the  storv  is  told  in  these 
tiTniii  in  the  eolunins  of  tlie  Daily  Teh  graph: 

**HU  n)llrn^irH  \uul  no  time  to  ii)(|uire  the  meaning  of 
ihM  mjinoruvrr.  Th<\v  etnisolixl  thrmvlvc^  with  thr  thought 
that,  at  all  event.s,  their  own  dt^piitchrs  woijl<l  n^arh  I»n(l<>n 
fir«t,  Thrv  cli<i  not  know  that  Burleigh  immediatrlv 
rrtumed  t*)  Cairo,  in  onirr  to  deal  with  the  Fashoda  affair, 
m  jkurh  m  y^ny  that*  althoimh  ev<T>*!KMiy  rn^ra^jed  in  the 
rii|wniitii>n  wan  n'i>eate<ily  wanH*<l  not  to  diM*l(>s<»  anything? 
aUnjt  it.  hr  wan  rnahUtl  ver>'  shortly  aftrr  the  evrnt  to  tell 
th^  mh«>le  Htnry  day  l)y  day.  And  hr  did  so  with  the  more 
MitL%fa''tion  ^xHauv»  he  knew  thiit  wln-n  he  «tepptxl  out  of 
tlie  train  at  lirin^liHi  a  tni^ti-tl  mrsM-n^vr  proceeding?  pont 
ha.*tr  to  Downing;  Stnft  was  aJM*  Iwariiij:  in  three  lar^ 
ml  eiivelojj^'s  a^idre^'^'*!  to  tlir  Paihj  Telrgraph  hin  own 
MSS.,  top'ther  with  a  map  of  the  battle.  At  ('alai.5  tlie 
hr-arrr  of  the  despatches  wan  rn«'t;  on  Ixmrd  the  [>oat  m 
Tn*-n\\trT  of  the  staff  of  the  Daily  TfUtjraph  pn*|)are<l  the 
*r»»py*  for  the  printers;  the  map  was  cx»rTe<tr<I  !)y  an  officer 
«bo  had  lK-«*n  on  the  s{M>t.  an<l  imme<liately  the  Continental 
train  arrived  in  l^onclon  the  MSS.  wilh  nish«'<i  into  the 
handj*  of  tiie  eom|>0'»itors,  tlje  maf)  into  th<»v  of  tlie  en^ravepi. 
and  the  rrsull  ^a**  thiit  the  uhoh'  storv*  of  Omdunnan  wan 
in  typr  ^K*fore  the  otfiriiil  despat<heH  of  lJ«Mit.-(ieneral  Sir 
France*  (irenfell.  ^ho  eommandetl  the  British  tmofw  in 
EO'pt.  an<l  of  the  Sinlar,  (ieneral  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  were 
m  the  haniU  of  the  Qinfn's  printers  " 

In  a^idition  to  this  feat.  Ii«nnet  Burlei^h'-S  afxv)unt 
of  the  battle  apjx\'in^l  in  the  r<»hnnns  of  The  Timr,^, 
and  hU  ability  its  a  fon^^asteT  of  event.s  enaMr<l  his 
own  fMijNT  to  publish  the  fart  of  the  '*  .Hiiutshin^  of 
Mahtlisrii."  lis  he  eallrd  it,  on  th<*  very  <lay  the  battle 
waji  fought.  lie  telr^TaplM^I  the  rin**  ast  in  advanoe 
ci  the  event,  which  was  a  genuine  nuip  in  the  n-ahii  of 
r:\lr-ulation,  but  of  c*t>iirs4^  was  laden  also  with  prave 
ri^ks    of     divister.      The    Time.n    I(»t     Inith    its    ci>rre- 
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•entiment  was  cxprated;  and  we  fortunale^  reownbcrad 
that  in  the  Eafteni  Chuidm  the  qrmbol  of  Whitaantide 
was  the  dove  of  Peace.  But  oo  this  sunnise  we  did  not  feel 
justified  in  making  any  oomroent.  We  tamed*  howeirrr, 
to*  the  Prayer  Book  —  knowing  Mr.  Burleigh  to  be  w«l 
acquainted  with  Ho(jr  Writ  —  and*  reading  over  the  Gospd 
lor  Whit  Sundaj,  we  came  upon  the  following  sentence: 

'''Peace  I  loive  with  you;  ^y  peace  I  give  unto  you: 
not  as  the  worid  giveth*  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled*  neither  let  it  be  afraid/ 

"Even  then  we  did  not  fed  justified  in  coining  to  a 
fixed  conclusion.  But  when  we  received  Mr.  Burleigh's 
mgassge  to  his  brother  in  Glasgow  — 'Returning.  TcO 
Lawson* —  we  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  we 
might  fairly  take  the  public  into  our  confidence.** 

Thus  the  oflSctal  statement.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  paper  very  nearly  missed  the  significaace  of 
the  rather  cryptic  messages.  The  peace  negotiations 
had  been  in  progress  but  a  few  days  when  he  wired, 
and  it  was  oo  \Miit  Sunday  itsdf  that  the  Boer  leaders 
met  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner.  The  telegrams 
were  sent  oo  May  18;  the  terms  of  peace  were  finally 
signed  oo  May  SI.  It  was  really  another  case  of  the 
prescience  of  the  shrewd  special. 

The  great  conflict  in  the  Far  Ea^t  was  very  unaatia- 
factory  from  the  pobt  of  view  of  this  veteran.  He 
went  into  the  field  on  a  Korean  pony,  '*  somewhat 
larger  than  a  St.  Bernard  dog  and  scmiewhat  smaller 
than  an  Egyptian  donkey,^  and  before  very  long  fooad 
"the  leashed  life  of  a  war  correspondent  with  the 
Japanese**  insupportable.  There  was  small  comfort 
in  looking  at  puffs  of  smoke  and  listening  to  the  reporta 
of  cannon  from  a  hill  four  miles  from  the  firing  line. 
Finally*  in  desperation,  like  many  another  spcriaL 
Burleigh  surrendered  to  the  inevitable  and  left  Ma»* 
churia.    He  waa  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  through 
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\\\^  crisis  wlii<  h  followed  the  ovrrthrow  of  Sultan 
AlMiul  Haniid  hy  the  YounR  Turks,  and  his  sympathy 
fiith  ^HTvian  a>pirations  gainiMl  for  him  the  enduring 
arT«H'tion  of  Uiat  iHHipIc.  In  1911,  he  went  to  Trijioh', 
.\vA  in  \9\i  in  tJic  Balkans,  at  the  ape,  j)<*rhaps,  of 
'-■vrnty-lhnv,  he  saw  his  hist  shot  fired  in  war.  Lews 
•}..in  M'ven  nxinlhs  after  hi.s  retirement  from  active 
«i»!irie<'tii)n  witJi  his  pa|HT,  on  June  17,  1914,  he  died 
.n  I>>n<lon. 

It  must  \yi*  nole<l  that  Bennet  Burhigh  was  a  most 
•.r!;:«'ni<ms  and  striMuious  rejMirter  in  tJie  intervals 
• -'tween  the  wars  that  lie  <HAen*d.  As  an  ilhistrative 
#-\.i:iiple,  tluTe  is  the  story  of  the  time  when  puMir 
»\«itement  was  running  very  lii^h  over  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bra<llaui:h  to  enter  the  Houm*  of  Commons. 
!•  mas  known  that  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  fonT 
;  .%  mav  into  the  eliamher,  and  that  then»  was  hound  to 
^«*.'  a  H4fne  in  the  lohhy  of  the  House.       No  reporters 

♦  '^Mild  hojK»  to  ^rain  ac^eevs  to  the  lohhy.  Burh'i^'h. 
at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  an  atrrnev,  pr«K-ured  the 

•  l-ithiiJij,  the  laddrrs  and  the  t<H)U  of  a  ^as  fitter,  and 
m*-r:t  to  work  U|M)n  the  lamjis  in  the  loKhy.  Brad- 
* '.  :^h  rame  on  vlnMlule  lime,  th^re  uas  a  stru^'tjle  at 
::.••  d«w»r  of  the  rhamher,  and  the  rejMirter,  from  an 
«\«t!lent  |H>sition  at  the  lop  of  his  Iadd<T,  watelied 
the  mhoje  Mvne,  and  filtMl  nu*ntal  notes  for  future  Use. 
\%  Mx»n  as  M*em<N|  <lis<Ti*ft.  the  **^aN  fitter"  disap- 
:«»ar»tl.  and,  to  the  |HTi)le\ity  of  the  mrmlMTs,  the 
j-ijMTs  had  some  very  interesting;  artichvs  tlie  fnllouinjj 

da  v. 

Not  until  l!H>9  did  diM-asr  dis<*o\er  the  ape  of 
B*T.nrt  Burli-iph.  II**  had  an  ahnt»rmal]y  rohust 
'I'Tistitution,  aufl  his  first  serious  ilhit-NH  <ame  in  that 
\r^.      Moreover    his    was    the    rather    unusual    hiihit 
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ftmoDg  men  of  the  cosmopoiiUn  aod  newtpmpet  type 
of  letting  tobacco  alone  altogether  and  of  drinking 
nothing  more  exhilarating  than  aodn  water.  He  had 
^  great  habits,'*  indeed,  aa  Mortimer  Menpea  aaid. 
and  he  waa  rather  prone  to  aaaertiveneaa  upon  militarjr 
matterB,  aa  if  hia  judgment  waa  authoritative.  How* 
erer*  he  waa  seldom  wrong,  and  his  cheery  optimism^ 
hia  ready  smile,  his  big  voice  and  his  deeply  ieoder 
nature  endeared  him  to  very  many  men.  His  favorite 
quotation  from  Milton  suggests  much«  '^What  though 
the  field  be  lost.  All  is  not  lost/*  His  supreme  aim 
waa  never  to  be  beaten  with  the  news,  always  to  keep 
his  paper  in  the  lead,  and  his  power  of  organisatioo. 
mated  with  the  qualities  which  have  been  noted, 
enabled  him  to  achieve  remarkable  things.  He  waa  a 
Socialist*  and  a  lover  of  argument,  so  that  his  friends 
used  to  say  laughingly  that  he  *' never  waa  at  peace 
except  when  he  was  at  war/*  It  must  have  been  a 
rare  type  of  man  who  received  this  tribute  from  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood: 


^I  much  reKret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burleigh,  of  whose  accuracy,  ability,  oour^^, 
discretion,  btegrity,   military  judgment,  aad  knowfedar, 
patriotism,  and  tart,  I  have,  from  much  personal 
f^^Ttii*'*g  €fTa  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  very  high 
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•*  I  am  wntinjc  thi<  un<irr  rirrtim«tAnrtM  whiih  lirinR  mr  Alm<i«t  a.i  nrar 
t<>  cirA'b  •M  it  p(>%4)l>l«*  to  be  witli->ut  U'lnK  uii«lf*r  nits  »lutr  •rtitrnor  of 
rxr«-ut>i»o  or  to  ihr  lhrx>m  of  iii>nir  dra*ilv  malaily.  Ilnmrvrr,  to  djr  «»iit 
h'-rr.  wiih  a  Uncvli'^iMi  aj*  hif(  ««  «  shovrl  tlirmu'h  fn<\  will  fn<^t  my  Mrw% 
^^*Aer  thAH  Xhr  i[r%*UiA\  «inkinK  into  thr  jfT.4\r  mhirh  in  \Ur  {>{  of  •.>  many. 
\  4  munt  kn 'W  that  hrpr  wr  art*  fiftrtfo  huti<lr<Nl  mil'*^  iiw.iy  aituth  4>f 
4  •;r»»,  in  the  mi(i«t  €>f  «  w»l<l.  unri|>iorf*i|  r«iiintr>.  Thr  Ki;\|itian  •rmy. 
w.^h  whi.'h  1  am  hrrr  ctkm\*r*\  «»n  thr  bAnk«  nf  thr  NiU*.  mill  h*vr  hut  *»tM» 
(■•-Anr^  C^vrn  thrm  -^>nr  trrmrnti'iiM  pit*  hrii  IkAttlr.  Thr  rnrmy  wr  h.ivr 
t  '  KH*rt  arr  •«  o»ur«j{r<>u«  urtd  fi«'r«v  a*  ihr  Zuhm.  «nfJ  miirfi  U-ttrr  *nnr«l, 
A.-vi  '-Mr  armv  im  th^t  «hi<-h  ran  awav  hrfon*  n  h^n<if(il  <•(  ilritmh  trm>|»«  at 
Tei^i-Krhir* 

4f  ih*tnf<an  in   a  Uttrr  to  Str  JtJin  Ht^nu^'tn  $ij  vrrkj  hrfurr  htj  druOi 

R<*?4tl4^4  a.H  A  noniail  and  inciirahly  RoluMiiian  in 
\\\%  ta5it<*s,  K<linon(l  O'Doiiovan  ornv  clcMTihtMl  hi.s 
life  in  the  ronvrntional  rivilizatioii  of  I>>n<lc>n  as  that 
c»(  **a  R«h1  Indian  in  patient  Inithrr  h<M>t.H."  He  knrw 
%ur\*eyinj;,  m<Nli<Mne  and  hot  any,  roinMninij  some 
d^'CTt'^  <»f  M'ientifie  attjiinnient  with  hin  l«»ve  of  adven- 
ture. Hi<  rooms  in  I^mdon  partcNik  of  I  lie  apjM*aranre 
*►(  l>oth  the  arnenal  and  tlie  lalH>ratory;  njM»n  the  walU 
were  da*r>jers,  revolvern  and  rarhinrs.  aiul  M-atteretl 
a^Mitjt  the  floopi  wen»  n'torts,  ^alvanit*  hatttTies  aiul 
Ix*yden  jam.  He  n^joir^^tl  in  Orirntal  rariM't.s  an<l 
ruriou^ly  woven  nit's,  and  smokiMl  a  water  \n\H*  with 
all  the  plarid  Mitisfartion  of  a  native  of  the  Ka>t. 
Hr  h«id  the  Irishman's  h)ve  for  Thoman  Moore,  and 
there  vias  a  ^cmmIIv  atnoiint  of  >t'ntiment  in  his  n)ak<*np, 
«i>  that  in  A.sia  Minor  he  woidd  he  on  his  hark  and 
rr«-ite  to  F!<lward  Vizetelly  two  hundn'<l  hnrs  at  a 
tirr.e  fn>ni  **I^ina  R<H»kh."  On  M*v«TaI  iMfaHioriH  lie 
rath*T  ama/e<l  I>»ndon  hy  hi^  |>rarti4\il  joken.  as  Hh«*n 
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he  dreaaed  his  secretary  in  a  moat  extraotdinaiy 
blending  of  costumes  frum  all  quarters  of  the  ^bbe 
and  promenaded  the  Strand  '*converaiQg**  with  Um 
in  an  outlandish  gibberish  invented  for  the  purpoee. 
An  mquirers  were  tdd  his  companion  was  **a  i4iief^^Sft 
from  KaraksK  and  a  ver}*  clever  chap/' 

Edmond  O*  Donovan  was  the  son  of  a  Celtic  scholar 
of  Trinity  Cdlege,  Dublin,  and  himself  took  priMB 
there  in  chemistry.  He  became  assistant  blmriaa 
for  the  insUtution,  but  the  cloisters  of  learning  did 
not  suit  his  temperament*  and  he  began  jonmalMB 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Theie  wera  tripe 
to  France  and  America,  and  for  some  time  he  studied 
medicine  in  New  York  City.  After  Sedan  he  joined 
th^  Foreign  Legion  and  fou^t  at  Orleans.  Having 
been  wounded  and  captured,  he  was  mtemcd  in  a 
Bavarian  fortress  and  narrated  in  the  columns  of  papers 
in  Dublin  and  London  his  experiences  as  a  pg»fnp^ 
During  the  Cariist  struggle  he  was  in  the  Basque 
Pro\'inces  for  a  Dublin  paper  and  The  TimM.  In 
1876  he  joume>'ed  to  Herxegovina  for  the  DaU^  Sewm, 
and  then  went  on  to  Asia  Minor  for  the  Russo-Turkish 
War.  The  campaign  over,  this  tall,  slender.  Ktlie 
man.  with  dark  beard  and  ve^r  soft  eyes,  gifted  with 
a  genial  nature  and  a  marvdious  memory,  started 
upon  his  journey  into  the  remote  interior  of  Asia. 
It  is  the  story  of  this  ride  to  Merv  which  I  have  to 
relate  m  outline,  with  the  recommendation  that  kk 
own  picturesque  narraUve  be  read  by  those  who  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance. 

*'  I  left  Trebisond  at  sunset  on  Wednesday.  February 
«•  1879.  en  route  for  Central  Asia."  he  s^ys.  The  first 
•tages  of  the  journey  were  accomplished  bv  stt 
and  train.    The  distance  from  Tiflis  to  the  i 
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>t'a  at  Baku  was  travcrMMl  in  tlu»  priinilivr  <art  known 
a.4  the  troika.  Thenct?  he  went  over  the  mm  to  Tehikis*- 
lar  with  (leneral  I^iizarefl,  and  there  for  thnn*  weary 
rr.ontlis  he  wait<Hl  in  the  rains  which  fell  almost  daily, 
in  the  vain  hoi>e  that  some  forward  movement  would 
}tr  made.  Both  tlie  general  and  the  Iri'^h  adventurer 
f'  11  dangerously  ill.  There  were  many  in  the  camp 
uho  Siiid  it  waJi  a  race  whieh  would  die  first,  and  then* 
mas  a  little  fjamhiing  on  the  issue.  Those  who  Jn't 
on  llic  commander-in-<*hief  won,  for  on  August  *i't 
O'Donovan  stafr^ert^I  from  liis  ImhJ,  insisted  upon 
^i«-ing  heI|H'<l  to  the  pier,  and  took  ship  ha<k  to  Baku, 
where  two  davs  later  the  IkxIv  of  (ieneral  I^i/arcfT 
m  AH  brought. 

(fi'neral  TergukasofT.  the  new  rommander  of  tlie 
It:is<%ian  foret^s,  arrived  ahout  a  montli  latrr  and 
r.irrif'^I  (VDonovan  to  Tehiki.slar  onee  more.  It  was 
!:*aile  clear  to  the  visitor  that  the  Russians  liad  no 
^rw-^ial  interest  in  liis  Mwicty;  there  were  hints  and 
Srially  din*<*t  ii»timati«>iis  that  he  must  <|ult  the  pla«*e. 
^  hie  morning  he  was  or<irre<l  to  leave  in  the  evening 
f  »r  Baku.  O'Donovan  suavi^Iy  .said  that  the  ri^ht 
t«»  clinn-t  hirn  to  leave  lie  did  not  <*ontravtMie.  hut  that 
K**  d'.^put^'il  the  ri^rht  to  dictate  the  routi'  he  .should 
♦-ik»*.  He  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  the  frontiiT  and 
•  'H  in  Asterahad,  the  neart»st  point  where  lie  would 
fr.d  a  British  Consul.  The  ri<h»  to  that  <ity  was 
^••jd'h'^l  i^ith  dillieulties,  and  for  many  miles  he  trav- 
rr%i-<l  a  mud  flat  following  the  tele;:rai)h  p«)N*s.  A.s 
r.^  glimpM^l  Asterahad  at  la.st,  **with  its  picturesque 
♦i,mrr^  and  ram|)art.s  gh^aming  \ellowly  in  the  n«M)nda\ 
•'jn**  he  wrote  that  he  ** might  almost  fancy  himself 
#nartinic  the  part  of  Knlen<iar  in  the  Arabian  Niirhl>. 
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ami*  after  a  weary  wandering  amid  trackleet  deeerla. 
ooming  suddenly  upon  the  enchanted  dty/* 

His  intention  was  to  keep  within  reach  of  the 
Russian  columns  and  to  secure  information  from  time 
to  time  of  the  happenings  in  the  camp  at  Tchildslar 
from  which  he  had  been  banished,  but  rumors  reached 
him  of  some  unusual  activities  among  the  Tekkft 
Turcomans  and  he  decided  to  venture  out  into  the 
plain  to  some  point  where  he  might  learn  with  aocuracy 
precisely  what  was  going  on  in  the  Russian  lines. 
For  thfee  months  he  made  his  home  with  the  Yaorod 
Turcomans.  The  world,  and  especially  the  ^j^"^^*** 
worldt  wanted  to  know  what  the  mysterious  Russians 
were  doing  in  the  interior  of  Asia*  and  just  how  the 
movements  of  their  columns  related  to  the  military 
policies  and  the  political  purposes  of  the  two  nations 
These  things  0*Donovan  was  determined  to  know 
as  much  about  as  it  was  possible  to  leanit  and  he 
had  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  Menr  was  one 
of  the  ultimate  points  of  the  Russian  movement*  so 
Merv  became  forthwith  an  objective  of  his  own. 

On  April  M,  1880,  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Aster- 
abad  for  Ensdi,  intending  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  the  capital  of  Persia;  with  him  went  the  son  of  tlie 
Consul  and  a  courier.  The  riding  was  hard*  and  ooly 
after  much  scrambling  up  steep  ascents  and  a  deal 
of  floundering  and  slipping  did  they  finally  arrive  al 
Teheran.  The  first  call  was  upon  the  Russian  minisler. 
iHio  informed  the  Irish  rover  that  all  was  in  the  hawk 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  new  commawkr 
was  the  friend  of  BfacGahan.  General  Skobelcff. 
O'Dooovan  wired  him.  Bade  came  a  prompt  aftd 
polite  reply  in  whidi  regrets  were  expressed,  bot 
orders  were  orders  and  there  positively  could  be 
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rhariirr  nia<Ic  in  his  favor.  O'Donovan  telegraphed 
hi^  thaiiLi  in  return,  ntul  added,  **au  revoir  a  Mer\'/' 
**I  ma5  reH<»l\XHl  to  l>c  there  l)efore  the  Ru^bian  troop? 
cuiild  rea<h  it,"  lie  wrote. 

Pernn.sMon  to  visit  the  extreme  northern  limitn 
iil  Persia  wa.s  not  liard  to  H<H*ure  and  there  he  wouKl  \>c 
u{M>n  the  borders  of  the  Tekke  country.  The  first 
j*")int  in  the  itinerary  was  two  hundred  and  ei^hty- 
f»»ur  niih's  awav,  hut  lie  adventured  In'Vond  it, 
making  rircuits  when  necx's.sary  to  avoid  danger. 
iH  dangers  there  were  many;  in  one  riot  lie  wa.s  the 
t^riret  of  more  than  a  hundrtnl  stone  throwers, 
¥*ft*%  hirkftl  in  the  mountain  ravines  and  to  eva<Ic 
rrirmi<'5t  lie  travrird  murh  at  night,  and  onre  in  the 
darkn<^s  he  found  hinisrlf  on  top  of  a  mud  wall  four 
ffft  high  and  mounting  hi^dicr  at  every  .stride.  In  a 
frw  niinutrs  he  would  have  In^rn  twi'Ive  feet  from 
the  ground  on  a  wiill  two  f<i't  wide.  For  a  time  he 
travrh-ii  with  a  train  <»f  pilgrims,  an<l  so  much  in  awe 
mrrc  the  Persians  of  their  marauding  n<*i^'hlM>rH  that 
th«*M*  pil^rrims  thought  their  g\ic>t  insane  to  undertake 
a  ride   to  any  pla«i»  near  the  'I'urcoman   frontier. 

Si<  knt-^s  assailed  him  a^:ain.  For  a  time  he  was 
un<^^)nvious,  and  when  th«'  fever  h*ft  him  f*nfeehle<h 
it  l>rcame  a<lvisaMe  to  m<Hhfy  his  phms  orux*  more. 
He  departf^l  for  Meshed,  the  .sarrctl  <ity  of  Persia. 
hut  »o  weak  Wii.s  he  and  so  slow  was  his  progress,  that 
th^  distance  usuallv  ualked  in  less  than  thret*  <lavs 
nrrjuirr<J  .wen  <lays  ft»r  him  to  ride.  Here  he  renttnJ 
a  house  mhere  he  intended  to  rouiK*ratc,  hut  the 
artion  of  the  Persian  government  d^-taintnl  him  In-vond 
th«e  contcm[>Iated  stay. 

After  three  months,  his  ImmIiIi  sufTirientlv  n*stored 
for   the    venture,    he    started    for    the   Tekke   o)untrj'. 
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Id  the  van  rode  a  Turcommn  guide,  then  came  the 
guard  of  honor  designated  for  him,  three  aoldiert  and 
three  servants,  and  in  the  rear  were  his  own  people 
and  his  horses.  He  found  that  the  Turcomans  were 
raiding  almost  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Every  effort  he  made  to  cross  the  frontier 
was  blodced.  The  agents  of  the  Russians  were  watch* 
ing  him  and  in  some  of  the  obstacles  about  him  he 
traced  their  influence.  Twice  he  undertook  to  make 
his  way  through  the  Tejend  swamp,  a  treacheroos 
expanse,  full  of  leopards  and  wild  boars  and  where 
an  occasional  tiger  was  shot,  a  passage  so  perilotts 
that  often  horses  and  their  riders  were  swallowed  op 
in  the  depths  they  tried  to  traverse. 

Merv  he  was  bound  to  reach,  however,  whatever 
the  costt  and  with  an  escort  of  ten  horsemen  he  finally 
managed  to  make  a  pronwing  sally.  Even  then  the 
Russian  agent  at  Kaka  frightened  his  Persian  guard 
from  going  on,  but  this  0*Donovan  found  a  positive 
advantage,  for  now  he  had  only  his  two  servanta  to 
think  of,  and  was  really  free.  At  last  he  was  actually 
off  for  the  collection  of  settlementa  known  to  the  world 
as  Merv.    Said  O'Donovan: 


**BoUi  the  Russian  agent  and  the  Persian  cseort  tfcninlH 
I  would  never  dare  venture  alone  across  the  desert.  .  •  • 
Tlicre  was  no  road  or  beaten  track  of  anjr  kind.  Sooctkaes 
I  plunged  bio  deep  ravines,  densrty  grown  with  giants 
wmls  and  cane  brakes.  Phrssants  rose  by  doaeas  at  evcty 
twenty  yards.  Wild  boars  continually  plunged  with  a 
crashing  noise  through  the  reedt,  and  now  and  afsm  I 
caught  sight  of  a  leopard  or  lynx  stealing  awajr 
the  jungle.  The  entire  scene  was  one  of  prisnitiTe 
Very  probably  I  was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  trndikn 
thai  way.** 
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There  wen*  marauders  waiting  to  spy  and  waylay 
travelers  in  the  day  time  so  that  he  had  to  proceed 
at  night;  he  piektxl  his  way  along  hy  the  light  of  a 
\lrnder  mcM>n.  At  dawn  he  crossed  a  stream  fiftv 
wnis  wide,  going  cautiously  an<l  in  a  zig/ag  course, 
h:^  M'rvantA  kneeling  on  their  sa<ldles  with  the  provision 
l^^xiZ^  on  their  sliouiders.  For  M'veral  hours  they  fare<l 
fiirwanJ  over  the  liot  de>ert  until  an  oln'ti^k  wjls  reaches!, 
ii.arking  the  spot  u  lure  then?  ought  to  Ix*  a  rain-water 
<  intern.  The  cistern  was  <lry  hut  there  wa.H  water 
entMik'h  in  the  narrow  track  to  ai.ssuage  the  violent 
thirst  of  the  hor.vs.  Kntirelv  stM'ut  and  utterlv  unahle 
t«>  go  on,  ()*I)onovan  camfMrd  among  some  tanwirisk 
h  ishes  and  slept  through  a  st(»rm  of  lightning  and 
**»*iking  rain.  Wet.  worn  and  hungry,  he  nxle  in  the 
n.orning  straight  for  Merv.  As  the  first  liub*  were 
r»*.ii  h<il  a  crowd  of  wiKI-UK>krng  ihtmius  stare<l  at  him. 
'n*is  i%  what  they  saw: 

"I  nii^'ht  have  jjjlhmmI  for  anythin^j.  I  wore  an  niorniou"* 
t.Ara  of  grayish-l)la<  k  slKs-pskiii.  fiirhti'i'ii  iri<lH*N  in  h<'i^ht. 
<K«-r  my  •»honM<T'*  was  a  drrnrh<sl  Itsipard  skin.  In^neath 
»Ki-h  <t>iild  Ih»  st^'u  my  tra\rl-staini*d.  nuirli  uorn  ovrr- 
«iat  My  l«vr^  wrre  eapariHoniMl  in  lorj^:  hl;i<  k  iMMitn.  anmsl 
m.*h  gis-at  nU^'l  spurs,  apiM*nd:i;^t'H  utterly  unknown  in 
1  "^rkrstan.     A  sjihre  and   revol\  in^j  earhin**  <'«>!npli*t«nl   niy 

•  ••/tit.     S>ine  jH'opir  may  \%<)ih)«t  why  I  <litl  nut  assijnM*  a 

•  • .  !♦•  tif  dn*sH  nion*  in  k«fpiii^  with  i\\r  custom  of  thr  <*ountr>'. 
I  h^d  eoiisidt-n-d  this  matter  fan-fully  jM'f«»r»'  iU^  idin^  U|)oii 
♦!,^  irrrMwaMe  sffp  touard  M«T\  I  couM  s|Hak  J.'uTatai 
'I  Ar^.ir  fairly  w<ll,  and  my  suu-tami»*d  rfiiiutciianfe  and 
;^»%al*lv  Im/tliv  In-ard  otTrrtMl  no  extraonjirjarv  <*ontrast 
f>>  that   of  an  inhahitant.   hut   mv  arrt-nt.  and  a  thousand 

•  ■•i.rT  Iittlr  c'ipumstarHi's.  not  ti>  s|H'ak  of  tli**  indiscn'tion 

•  /  n.y  wrvants,  would  li;i\«'  iMt-n  «'iiouK'h  iofallihly  to  In'tray 
tzj^  'I  o  ap|»«*ar  in  'I  umniian  <*o«.tum«\  or  in  any  oth«T 
wt^i'h  trnd'tl  to  (*<imfal  mv  n-al  nationality  and  <  hara*  tt-r. 
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would.  UDder  tbe  drcumiUiioca.  have  been  to  oooit 


Almoet  at  ooce  he  hcg^n  to  redise  that  he  had 
faced  captivity  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  waa  in 
the  heart  of  the  Turcoman  country  at  last;  hii  goal 
had  been  readiedt  but  what  a  reception  he  had.  Thos 
he  described  it: 


**The  circular  beehive  house  into  which  I 
instaataneoudy  crowded  almost  to  nffocatiaa* 
one  palled  off  my  wet  riding  boots,  after  a  prolonged  struggle; 
another  substituted  a  lemhskin  mantle  for  my  drenched 
leopardskin  and  overcoat  A  bowl  of  srakBng  hot  peen 
ten«  without  sugar*  and  tasting  like  a  dose  of  Epsom  saltsi» 
completed  my  material  comforts. 

**  I  sat  dose  to  the  fire  and  warmed  my  shivering  nw  labw  s. 
All  tbe  time  the  assembled  people  were  gasiag  at  me  with 
an  engemem  of  expression  that  no  words  could  convey. 
They  apparently  thought  that  after  aD  I  mif^t  be  somrijodx 
mysteriously  connected  with  the  events  transpiring  so  near 
to  them,  and  who  had  come  among  them  on  a  friendly 
misrion.  This  idea  was  still  further  propagated  by  the 
volubility  of  my  Kurd,  who,  in  the  last  agony  of 
about  his  own  personal  well-being,  was  pouring 
of  lies  into  the  ears  of  his  auditory. 

**Some  of  my  late  escoK  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  thai 
they  believed  me  to  be  a  Russian,  and  that  I  came  to  Mcrv 
as  a  spy.  Their  expression  of  opinion  seemed  to  take  cflocC 
and  I  could  see,  by  the  thinning  of  the  audience,  that  I 
was  losing  ground* 

**Thcn  a  great  fat  man,  with  a  mingled  iipiiasiun  of 
rafianism  *»^  humor,  came  In  and  asked  me  nlaialv 
and  what  I  was.    This  was  Beg  Murad  Khan,  a  gml 
whose  more  intimate  arquaintaace  I  subsequently 
in  more  than  one  disagrerable  instance.     I  told  him  as 
as  I  could,  considering  that  the  language  was  iagatai  Ti 
and  that  the  Turcomans  have  not  a  deariy  defined 
of  the  functions  of  a  peripatetic  literary  nmn.    I  said  thai 
I  could  sK  myself  right  m  a  few  days  by 
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U-tlrr  to  the  British  native  a^^rnt  at  Meshetl  hy  the  caravan 
%ihi«h  ua4  a)M>ut  to  start.  This  pn>(M)siti<)n  wiw  met  by 
a  ^nrraJ  uliout  of  warning  not  to  attrm()t  to  write  a  Mingle 
^•»H  or  my  throat  would  Im»  iiiinKHliutdy  rut.  .   .   . 

**Stru<k  by  the  jMnuHarity  of  niy  .surroundings,  and 
mUhini?  to  chroni<le  thrm  while  thoy  still  were  xindly 
imprrvM'il  ujM)n  nie,  I  oru-e  venture<l  to  jjriKluc^  my  note- 
Uir>k  and  jot  down  a  few  hurric^i  lino.  At  once  an  excited 
Tan^Dman  tinrtt'tl  fn>m  the  hut  v,\\h  the  news  that  the 
Krrrn^rhi  was  i^ritin^.  and  I  could  hrar  th«*  nH*onimen<lation 
to  finish  me  off  at  oru-e  re|)ettte<l  hy  miiny  a  lip.  In  came 
tj>^  humc»n»u*-l<«)ki!ijj  nifliiin  a^'ain  to  avsure  me  in  a  ve- 
ry^-mrnt  manner  that  if  |)ajH'r  and  jhmu  il  were  a^ain  s^^en  in 
zny  band  I  could  only  blame  niVM-lf  for  the  n*Hult.'* 

Tlic  next  morning  thcv  were  otf  for  Mcrv  it.self, 
!he  9<f*at  of  the  Tekke  government,  and  the  **  mysterious 
^♦»al  tomard  which  hr  had  Imi'Ii  so  lon^  hM>kintc  forward." 
Actum  a  ^reat  plain.  f)a>t  villages  of  lM*i*hive  .sha[>c<l 
hutf,  ami<l  corn  fields  and  melon  ImmU,  thev  ma<le 
their  wav.      In  the  midst  (»f  a  cluster  of  two  hun<ired 

* 

*urh  but.H  wiis  a  small  red  banner  \^avin^  from  a  lanc^* 
»haft  la.she<l  to  the  toj>  of  a  jhjIc.  Thus  was  marked 
the  rrsidence  of  the  e\e<*utive  chief  elected  bv  the 
U-a4ling  j>er>on'4  of  th<'  v^hole  Mcrv  district.  Beyond 
this  »  few  yards  uas  a  fairly  lar^'e  |>avilion  tent  of  a 
j>jile  blue  color  whi<  h  ()*I)ono\iin  learned  was  intcruled 
f  »f  hinLS4-lf.  It  Wiis  a  pie<-4*  of  the  sp<iil  taken  from 
the  Persian-H.  Within  was  a  thick  felt  mat,  coveriMJ 
with  a  Tunt)man  car]H-l,  and  near  one  en<i  in  a  shallow 
pit  was  a  chan-oal  fire. 

For  a  niorith  now  the  incjuirin^:  Irishman  *'live<l 
inside  a  nujch-patroni/<H|  jn^^-p  show."  If  he  sle|)t 
be  Would  wake  to  fiml  p4-oph»  stiirin^  iit  him  from 
mftide  the  tent  and  from  evrrv  ntnik  without.  At 
tinges  the  cromiLj   W4Te  so  ^^rciit   tluit   tlu*   tent   rceleil 
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and  swayed  and  threatened  to  coUapee  and  ooee  it 
actually  did  come  down. 

Seven  days  after  his  arrival  there  was  a  general 
council  of  Merv  chiefs  for  the  consaderatioii  of  his 
case.  About  two  hundred  were  seated  in  a  circle 
of  twenty  yards  diameter*  while  within  the  circle  on  a 
large  mat  sat  the  man  from  Dublin*  He  told  hi* 
story,  and  how  he  had  fled  before  SkobdefTs  bor«r 
to  their  protection;  he  showed  his  English  and  Pernan 
documents  and  he  referred  them  to  the  British  agent 
at  Meshed  and  the  minister  at  Teheran.  At  length 
they  seemed  to  take  his  word  and  be  was  condoctcvl 
bade  to  his  tent  whence  he  could  hear  their  lotsd  and 
eager  debate.  Those  were  anxious  moments;  they 
might  sentence  him  to  immediate  execution*  After 
a  half -hour  they  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  slain, 
but  that  he  would  be  a  prisoner  until  they  eoold 
get  a  reply  from  Meshed.  They  built  a  comparativdy 
cool  hut  for  him.  Seeing  that  his  dress  stirred  curiosity 
he  bought  in  a  baxaar  an  ordinary  Turcoman  coatame. 
The  courier  brought  a  letter  from  Meshed  which 
certified  that  he  was  English  and  without  any  coaner- 
tion  with  the  Russian  expedition.  Thus  assured,  thfty 
placed  their  captive  at  comparative  lilierty,  althoi^  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  hosts  who 
also  were  jailers. 

0'Donovan*s  o)>jert  now  was  to  make  as  complcie 
a  sur\'ey  as  possible  of  the  entire  Merr  district*  and 
to  learn  the  manners,  customs,  government  and  geaermi 
tone  of  mind  of  the  pr<yple.  He  saw  seven  thonsnnd 
of  their  young  men  constructing  fortifications  of  the 
sort  that  from  remote  antiquity  had  been  built  in 
those  regions,  huge  continuous  embankments,  forty 
feet  in  height,  made  of  tenacious  yellow  day.    Aa  a 
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*«»rt  of  artillerisl-in-chicf  he  superintended  the  re- 
K.ountiii^  of  the  fjiinii  eaplured  from  the  Persians,  on 
« *irriap*3i  sawed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trivs.  He  noted 
that  the  key  to  the  entire  territory  wa8  the  water 
\v^tein  and  htii<lie<l  their  irrigation  eanals* 

F-rc  long  the  adventurer  InM-anie  a  great  man  in 
Mer\'.  Letters  had  eome  to  him  from  Teheran,  on 
the  »tn»ngth  of  which  he  was  able  to  tell  them  that 
tlie  Ru.v>ians  had  agree<l  not  to  advance  further  eaust 
tluin  .Vskahad  and  that  they  were  not  coming  to  Merv. 
Tliis  was  the  sequel: 

**Thry  rondurtrd  me  to  an  open  5pnrr  lying  lx*twoen  the 
n<»iihrm  and  M>uthi*rn  Hnrs  of  et.i  whi<h  h;id  hithrrto  Imn^r 
mtin-ly  unocrupitHl.  Tt>  wy  grt»nt  .suri)ns4»  I  found  that 
in  ill  midst  ^ji.«<  lM*ing  roust rurti'd  a  kind  of  rotloulit,  M^vrnty 
iiC  ri^'hty  yards  .S4|uarr,  on  wl)irh  nriirly  a  hundriNl  ni«'n 
mrrr  !>usily  fUirJi^<'*l.  In  th<»  ct-ntrr  of  thin  sp;uv  ujcs  an 
fT  in  ri>ur*e  of  en^^tion.  The  wiMMlm,  ca^jr-likt*  frauir^ork 
ma.%  alrr&fiy  n*nrfd,  and  half  a  dt»/rn  voini*n  vh'tv  cK^Mipitil 
m  ailj anting  the  frit  ^alis  and  n>of.  To  tliis  I  uxls  it^il  hy 
n.y  e*«^»rt.  My  sadtiitH,  arni>,  iM'ddiu^;  and  otluT  cfTtnt.H 
m#rr  piliil  m-ithin  it,  and  thr  two  Turronian  M-rvants  whom 
I  K^d  hirrtl  wrre  husily  rmrnu'tMl  in  adjusting  th«»  raqx^t. 
.  .  .  *Thi^/  thry  toi«l  nu\  'i**  y<»ur  n'si<lrn«v  as  a  Khan; 
r»r  the  mfiijUs  \\sl%  df<*idrd  that  you  arf  to  1h»  a<*<fpt<tl  hrrr 
at  the  rrprr^^'ntative  of  tlio  Kuk'lisli  Padishali/  This 
»*.%  almost  too  nuK'h  for  my  gravity,  hut,  rrtainin^:  my 
•r If- jK>% vision.  I  .•»imply  l>o\\rd,  as  if  all  this  wrre  only  a 
ciattrr  of  courv,  an«l.  sitting*  ufMin  th«'  rarjH't  pn^pan-^l  for 
\  mA«lr  note  of  the  rin*umHtanr«»^  " 


Over  an<l  over  again  ()T)()n«>van  liad  protrsliNJ 
that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  rrjin-srnt  the  British 
IT'iVemment,  and  that  his  mi>sion  to  Merv  liad  Ini^n 
ur.d*-rtaken  hoh*ly  with  the  view  of  a.srrrtaining  the 
true  fttate  of  affairs  among  the  Turmman^  and  of 
informing  the   Knglish  puhlir  as  to  the  |H»sitions   n*l- 
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•lively  of  the  Tekkte  and  tlie  RuMaafl.  AU  kk 
endeavors  were  of  no  avail;  politics  waa  a  very  lively 
occupation  in  Merv,  and  for  tlie  time  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 
Turcomans  should  conduct  their  oonoems  of  state 
under  the  guidance  of  their  own  immediate  chieb. 
With  these  two  Khans,  as  a  representative  of  the 
English  nation  and  an  intermediary  between  the  Mcnrii 
and  the  English  Padisha,  the  Irishman  was  to  be 
associated*  The  Turcomans  held  him  in  a  kind  of 
honorable  captivity,  for  they  were  convinced  that 
in  some  fashion  he  had  rendered  them  a  great  service 
and  had  saved  them  from  the  Russian  invaders. 

His  installation,  although  he  was  not  quite  sore 
that  installation  was  the  correct  term  to  employ,  waa 
a  ceremonious  occasion.  He  made  this  record  of  the 
event: 

**It  was  a  curious  sight  that  I  gaaed  upon  from  ny  door. 
The  Murghab  flowed  aluggi«hly  by;  the  huge  mass  of  nearty 
completed  ramparts  rose  sgainst  the  morning  sky,  coteied 
with  thoumndii  of  spcctmtors,  who  availed  themselves  of 
evcty  coign  of  vantage  to  cmtch  a  sight  of  the  doiaipi  within 
my  redoubt  Prom  moment  to  moment  the  guns  thundeied 
out,  their  edioes  rolling  away  across  these  historic  plains. 
The  crimson  flag  flapped  and  fluttered  above  our  head; 
and  the  warriors  and  chkfi  of  Mcrv  in  their  best  and  brightagt 
apparel,  grouped  around,  some  sitting,  some  standing,  pre^ 
sented  a  spectacle  the  theatrical  effect  of  which  was  aatj 
surpassed  by  its  political  interest** 

Thus  Edmond  0*Donovan  was  duly  eoostttnled 
a  member  of  the  Triumvirate  which  ruled  Ifcrr. 
What  were  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position  he  knew 
not  at  all,  and,  indeed,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
discovered  that  he  was  not  only  a  Triumvir  but  the 
Chief  Triumvir,  the  PKaidcnt  of  the  CoqbciL    A 
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few  emolumenU  came  with  the  office,  and  there  were 
fnfts  of  silken  mantles,  ornamented  skull  caps,  and 
a  p>ld  rin^  with  a  cabalistic  inscription.  A  prat 
rrinL-ion  banner  was  flung  to  the  breeze  before  his 
d<»or.  He  had  to  learn  the  courtesies  of  his  station. 
There  were  visits  of  ceremony  to  pay  and  receive 
and  the  d(K)r  of  the  Khan  was  sup|>osed  always  to 
tie  op<»n  and  his  hospitality  always  ready.  Al><)ve 
all,  the  Irish  Triumvir  tried  to  evade  all  complications 
of  a  political  or  an  intemati<mal  nature,  (rradually 
he  acquire*!  a  large  fund  of  information  alK)ut  the 
surrounding  region  and  the  events  which  wen»  transpir- 
ing therein.  The  Turcomans  lM*gan  to  regard  him 
MA  a  sort  of  naturali/t'd  citizen;  thcv  turncnl  the  talk 
at  tinifm  to  the  Koranic  d(K*trines  and  he  made  so 
much  pn>gress  in  their  favor  that  they  intimated  that 
thrre  renuiin<'<!  no  obstacles  to  his  o|K»n  aci'eptance 
of  the  true  faith  with  its  res|K)nsil)ilitics  and  its  im- 
[>U<'atiims. 

At  length,  and  somewhat  to  the  n*licf  of  the  foreign 
Triumvir,  for  matters  were  In^coming  a  trifle  em- 
bArra.'^%ing,  there  came  a  lctt<T.  covcre<l  over  with 
i:!.j>o^ing  seals,  fn)m  the  British  Minister  at  the  capital 
irf  Persia.  Tlie  writer  ch*<lared  that  ()'I)onovan*H 
prrvnc^  mas  n*<juire<l  at  once  in  Kn^'land.  for  the 
British  gfiveniment  desire<l  that  the  traveler  should 
ci»me  in  person  to  render  an  a^^count  of  his  obxTvations 
m  Merv.  The  visitor  M'i/<»<1  the  opi)orttiiiity  io  urge 
Kit  release,  but  then*  wt'n*  vexing  dclavs  and  manv 
an  anxious  exin^rieni-e  t«>  endure  en»  he  was  |KTniilled 
to  %H  his  (iuy?  homewanls. 

Tljere  wa.s  first  a  weary  wait  for  the  general  mnijliji 
•  hi*h  his  fellow  Triumvirs  jLssiiml  him  must  Ik*  hrld 
lirfore  it   would   Ih»  projxT  for   him   to  go.     KxruM^s 
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multiplied,  until  mt  l««t  O'Donovan  irentured  to 
present  his  ultimatum;  he  declared  thai  he  would 
leave  within  three  days  at  the  most.  Circumstaacr^ 
befriended  him  quite  opportunely.  Scouts  brought 
tidings  of  Cossack  horsemen  with  whom  were  persons 
with  *' divers  wonderful  and  dreadful  engines**  mardi* 
ing  about  the  frontier.  What  they  had  seen  were 
the  engineers  with  their  theodolites  who  were  surveying 
the  region.  The  ingenious  Irishman  seised  this  report 
'*as  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw;**  he  afinned 
that  the  fate  of  Merv  depended  upon  a  meeting  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Europe  at  Meshed. 

But  the  Turcomans  blandly  told  the  IVhimvir 
that  the  ladies  of  Merv  were  greatly  opposed  to  hb 
leaving  them*  Perhaps  the  wily  and  dilatory  Tur* 
comans  were  arguing  better  than  they  knew,  for  what 
Irishman  is  there  who  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
oblige  a  lady?  However,  0*Donovan,  almost  at  his 
wit*s  end,  sent  to  Meshed  and  obtained  four  hmgB  of 
sQver  as  an  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  his  amiable 
captors,  distributing  the  coins  judiciously  among  the 
influential  men  of  the  settlements.  The  delays  came 
to  an  end  at  last  and  the  general  conference  was  held. 

It  was  an  imposing  spectacle/*  said  0*I>oiiovan. 

Gose  by  rose  the  frowning  front  of  the  newly- 
completed  fortress.  About  me  in  their  pictoresqwe 
garbs  were  the  redoubtable  robber  chiefs  of  Central  Asia. 
Some  thousands  of  people,  grouped  in  knots,  surrounded 
us  at  a  short  distance,  and  more  than  a  hundred  horse* 
men  were  dose  upon  the  edge  of  the  circle  ^^^tntr^ 
esgeriy  to  every  word  that  passed.** 

In  turn  0*I>onovan  rose  to  speak  and  the  entire 
assemblage  listened  in  a  stillness  so  profound  that 
it  was  painful.    He  kept  his  self*possession  and 
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h;4  point.H  without  undue  emphasis  upon  the  personal 
I'v'^iu^  which  were  distressing  himself.  The  roll  waa 
<a!h*tl  hy  the  **()ld  Man  of  the  Sword,"  the  vote  was 
in  hin  favor  and  formal  as.s<.»nt  wjls  given  to  his  departure. 

Aftrr  six  months  in  Merv,  he  started  \i\>on  his 
J.imirward  journey.  He  had  quite  lost  count  of  the 
ii:i\  s  of  the  month  and  we<*k,  and  nvoverrd  the  ealendar 
at  the  sa(*n*d  city.  He  was  again  a  very  sick  man  at 
Mc'^hcd  and  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  hamm(K*k  swung 
l-t-tween  t\\«)  horses  to  Teheran,  arriving  at  the  capi- 
tal mon*  dead  than  alive. 

Bv  ^av  of  (Messa  he  reached  Constantinople  on 
N<>venilKT  ^H,  IHHl,  liaving  .spt-nt  four  months  on  the 
»av  from  Merv.  He  had  set  out  from  Trehizond 
.ilmost  three  years  hi'fore;  a  romantic  and  uni<)ue 
e\{MTienc<*  liad  conu»  to  an  end.  I'pon  his  rcttirn  to 
F:i«:!and  he  learned  that  his  release  was  due  partly 
to  his  oun  lM»ldne>s  and  tact  and  in  part  to  the  adrt)it 
i:.;»I»»nja<'V  of  I/4inl  (iranville.  From  Teheran  the 
*  tu.it ion  had  In^en  <'onununicated  to  Sir  John  Uohin- 
v»n  <»f  the  Daily  Snn  and  he  had  set  in  o{MTation  the 
r-.ai  Jiinery  of  the  Foniirn  (Mlire.  In  I/ondon  the 
Inumvir  of  Merv  was  givt»n  an  <'nthu^iastic»  reception 
.in^l  he  drliven'd  a  le<'ture  In^fore  the  Koyal  (Jeograjjh- 
;-  al  SiHirtv. 

The  following  year.  Major  Ilicks.  an  English 
Induiti  officer,  made  his  disastn»us  march  in  theSotidan. 
^••n.e  particulars  of  \\hi(h  are  narrated  in  the  chapter 
.i#-\ot«il  to  the  fi\e  N  i/etrllv'*.  His  Fcyptian  tnM»ps 
«rri*  unmitigated  c«>uard'».  who  had  madt*  the  !ir>t 
•••i#:e  of  their  jntirney  as  imprcHsrd  men  with  ir«»n 
r.»*Iars  ri\et<'d  t«>  thrir  nc<  ks  and  chains  atta<  h<»d  to 
tK^  ciillars  lest  thrv  should  run  awav. 

C)n  NovemlnT  "i^,  l^s;?.  the  nrwn  rearlnMl  Fngland 
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that  Hicks  Pftaha's  force  had  been  completely  de> 
etit^ed.  With  the  troope  was  Rdmond  O'Doooraa 
for  the  DaUif  Neum.  but  the  particulars  of  his  death 
am  not  known*  In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paol*s  Cathedral 
one  id  the  memorials  to  war  correspondents  bean 
the  names  of  six  men  who  died  in  the  Soudan  between 
188S  and  1885.  The  first  to  faU  were  Viaetdty  and 
ODooovan»  at  Cashgillt  probably  on  November  4. 
The  first  name  of  the  six  upon  the  tablet  is  that  of 
the  some-time  Triumvir  of  Merv. 


CH.VI»TER  VIII 
THK  FIVE  VIZETKLLYS 

••TTi**  M  *;ur\t  of  my  It^liAn  *irr*.  thr  spirit  •  f  lovr  and  Itattlr  and 
ftd^TBturr.  «tiil  <li«i>l4\r4l  it*«-li  iQ  one  <>r  nn*'tiirr  of  va*  h  f{fnrriit»i>n  of  my 
rair  It  Kkti  rmrru-^i  oiir  uf  iii>  trrandratht'r'.i  k>n>thi*r<i  t<»  In<lui.  t«>  titcht. 
■  ^r.  ar.<l  itr  niiinirrrtl  tK«-rr  in  old  (  «  tiipanv  iIax^;  it  tuid  m  idr  one  of  my 
'ft'tiTT  •  t»n.t>KT«  *  nmrl»««'nlh-rrntury  curuiydirrt ,  \m\\Ut\ii  in  nthrr  hrm  *- 
ibrtr,  an  rimnplr  Ur^f  ly  follomrti  by  «  no  of  niy  own  hn'thrn.  And  for 
tr^r*  mv  Utr  tuid  lirvu  rotuAUCc  -  -  ft^il  ruouuicr  in  tbr  mid^t  uf  Uir 
v-^rfe.*4i»y  Dmrtr«iith  ccutury.  " 

()f  the  five  inrmlHTH  of  the  Vizctcllv  family  who 
niunt  Ik*  enn»ll<Ml  in  the  honoraMt*  fratrrnity  of  war 
rt»iTfH|H»n<Jrnt.s  only  onr  .siirvivrs,  Ern<»st  Alfrt-xl  Vizrt- 
€•!!%•,  ^ho  at  .srv<'ntt'<*n  wrnt  to  the  Friinc^o-Pnissian 
mar  a.<  the  yonnpvst  s|H*<*iaI  of  whom  th<»rt*  i.s  n^ord, 
An«l  who  now  is  wt^ll-known  as  journalist,  author 
an<l  translator.  Tin*  father,  Henrv  Uichanl  Vi/ftrllv, 
m.-i3  one  of  the  founders  of  the  lUnstrntal  lAttnUm  \nr.i, 
and  ft >r  years  was  a  .sjKHMal  for  that  journal,  witnessing 
ail  the  neenes  of  the  .sit'^re  of  Paris  hy  the  (lermans 
an<l  of  the  Commune.  Another  son,  K<lward  Ilenrv 
Vi/etrliy,  wa.H  with  (faril)aldi  in  ISTO  in  the  Vos^rs, 
and,  after  having  M*rve<l  in  rampaik'ns  in  various  parts 
*»f  F-urope,  A-nia  and  .Vfri<*a.  he  rndrd  the  sjxM'tacuhir 
part  of  his  eanvr  hy  earryin^  the  Anifri<an  fla^'. 
A.%  tlie  sjXHMal  re|)reM'ntative  of  Janies  (iordon  Bennt'tt, 
to  ni«fl  Stanley  ^h<*n  he  emfrjr<il  from  the  intrrior 
of  ''darkf^^t  Africa"  ^ith  Kuiin  Tasha  in  1HS9.  Thtre 
wa.s  al'kO  a  n«phfw.  Monta^'ue  Vi/i*tt'lly,  wlio  did  time 
mith  the  Italian  armv  in  Ahvssinia.  In  .some  wavs 
t}.r  nin«*l  remarkahle  of  this  ^rroup  of  newspajM-r  nn-M 
mas  Frank   Vizetelly.  mho.  aftrr  haviiii^  rfjK^rtrtl  S»l- 
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ferino,  Garibaldi*s  campaign  of  1860«  tlie  CItQ  War 
in  America,  Sadowa,  and  the  Cariist  risng  of  187S, 
lost  his  life  in  the  maasacre  to  which  Hicks  Pasha 
carelessly  marched  in  the  Soudan  in  188S. 

Henry  Viaetelly  was  descended  from  an  Italian 
family  which  came  from  Venice  to  En^and  in  the 
spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  boni  im 
London  in  1820.  As  a  *'sort  of  reTdation"*  there 
came  to  him  the  suggestion  of  a  newspaper  with  crery 
number  more  or  less  filled  with  engravings.  Herbert 
Ingram  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  illustrated  crasiaal 
record,  and  out  of  the  association  of  these  two  men 
appeared  in  ISM  the  first  number  of  Th0  IttmtlrmUd 
London  Sews,  the  first  journal  of  the  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished in  any  country.  A  suggestion  of  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  course  of  time  is  fooad 
in  the  statement  of  Visetelly  that  *'any  kind  of  views 
of  such  localities  as  were  then  the  seat  of  war  in  Chtaa 
and  Afghanistan  were  only  to  be  procured  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.** 

The  following  year  Ingram  and  VisetcOy  parted 
company  and  the  latter  established  IThs  Fidorimi 
Times.  Among  his  contributors  were  Douglas  Jerrald* 
Thackeray  and  Marie  Lemon,  and  before  he  sold 
out  to  give  his  attention  to  the  printing  of  illttstnted 
books  for  all  the  publishers  of  the  city  he  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  publishing  in  his  journal  Hood's  faoiovs 
**  Bridge  of  Sighs.**  About  1855  he  again  ventnrad 
into  the  fidd  of  illustrated  periodicals  with  the  Timm. 
acquiring  a  staff  which  included  Edmund  Yates  aad 
George  Augustus  Sala,  and  such  artists  as  Gustarr 
I>or^  and  Hablot  Browne.  His  success  was  tuima 
ilous;  of  the  fir»t  number  there  were  advaacw 
iinlers  for  100,000  copies.    In  1859  MsetcOy  sold  the 
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pAprr  to  the  .Vnr.t  and  look  service  with  In^ain, 
fc^»inj?  to  Paris  in  18G4  as  corrospondent  and  jjrneral 
ni>n'vntativo  on  tho  Continent  for  that  journal. 

With  the  ronn'n^  of  the  war  of  1870  arrive<l  the 
hrnuo  perio^l  of  the  life  of  Henry  Vizelelly.  Now  the 
*l>*n'ial  rt>rres[>onclent  was  mer^inl  into  the  war  rorre- 
*:M»nd<'nt.  When  the  newspa|KT  sjMvials  with  the 
Frt-nrh  army  were  no  lon^^T  heading  their  letters, 
*' FVom   Paris  to  Berhn;*'   when  noisy   thronjjs  in   the 

<  jty  ^ere  no  more  >houlin^'  the  Marseillaise;  when 
af*rr  having  In-cn  vain  and  demonstrative  the  p<»opIe 
K.id  InHtime  silent  and  stern;  wln'n  the  tidimrs  of  S<*dan 

<  an.e,  there  followed  in  cjui<  k  suec^ession  the  downfall 

•  ■f  the  ministry,  of  the  dynasty,  and  of  the  Empire. 
A  (lovcrnment  of  National  Defense  was  or^aniz^nl. 
P^ris  weh*ome<l  the  revtilution  with  paroxysms  of  joy. 
\  ;<tor  Hup),  the  exile  of  Jers<»y,  retiirn<'<J  and  rt^eeived 

■  f.  at  ions  on  the  lK)uIevarcls.  Crowds  of  «eII-<lre.sM''<l 
^w-^'ple  watrhed  the  work  of  th'inolition  for  the  clearing 

•  ■f  a  militarv  zone  for  the  drfense  of  the  eitv.      Melan- 

•  r.oly  pn>ressions  made  thiMr  way  into  the  city 
'r'»rn  the  etuintry  without.  **[>«H»r  households,  with 
r-.rry thing    they    |>ossesM*d.  .shahhy    hedding.    rickety 

■  :.airH  an<l  tahles.  erarke<l  <*r<M*kery  ancl  l>ijndles, 
••a«  ki'tl  hapha/.anl  in  tottering  carts  <lrawn  hy  Ininy 
•'.rv'*,  or  piled  on  trtirks  and  ptished  hy  weary  men. 

•  •>Ti.en  and  <hihln*n.  dustv  and  travel-staint'd.** 

i)n   Sunday,   Septemher    IS.    a   splendid    autumnal 

■  i..>,  a  g.iy  cniwd  ^at<ht*ti  thr  rity  pn'paring  for  war. 
t  aT  into  the  night  trlrtrraiiis  k«'f>t  coming  fn>m  all 
;»-iriN  of  tlie  environs  to  the  >:<►%  t-rnmint.  That  was 
••r  la%t  <lav  of  lilnTtv.  On  Mondav.  NptrmlMT  \*K 
I'^ri*  awoke  to  the  IwHiTning  of  cannon.  Thi^n'  wtTe 
r.>  letters,  no  pa|H»rs  from  otitside;  tin*  telr;;raph  wires 
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were  aevcred*  the  rmflway  lines  were  cut;  Paris  was 
isolated  The  multitudes  were  lodced  in  tlie  city  by 
tlie  Gennan  invaders. 

Couriers  were  tried;  one  day  of  twenty-es^t  sent 
out  only  two  got  throu^  tlie  lines  of  investment  and 
all  tlie  rest  had  to  return.  Occasionally  a  mgsscnicer 
wrigi^  in  from  the  outside  carrying  letters  ami 
cipher  messages,  secreted  sometimes  beneath  the 
sldn,  or  hidden  in  coat  buttons  and  in  coins  specially 
prepared.  But  land  and  water  were  closed  and  only 
the  air  remained,  and  to  the  air  the  Parisians  and 
the  newspaper  men  in  the  dty  turned  their  attention. 

On  September  2S,  all  Paris  watched  the  sendinit 
up  of  the  first  balloon,  which  carried  three  mail  baits 
with  85,000  letters.  The  aeronaut  watched  the  Ger- 
man ritnni?n  balls  soar  and  fall,  passed  th^  Ijiwif  of 
the  besieging  army  with  safety,  and  made  a  landing. 
The  second  balloon  left  two  days  later,  only  to  be 
becalmed,  and  before  the  Seine  was  crossed  three 
bundles  of  letters,  ten  bags  of  ballast  and  the  seats 
of  the  car  had  to  be  tossed  overboard,  but  carrier 
pigeons  came  bade  with  the  news  of  a  suoceasful 
v<^age  among  the  douds.  A  decree  was  issued 
limiting  the  wei^t  of  all  letters  to  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  and  the  manufacture  of  an  aerial  fioCiDa  for 
postal  purposes  was  begun. 

The  story  of  the  balloon  post  and  the  carrier  pigeon 
service  during  the  siege  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  ballooni 
used  were  capable  of  sustaining  a  wei^t  of  sonMlhinjc 
more  than  half  a  ton  and  of  floating  in  the  air  for  a 
period  of  ten  hours.  Such  names  as  Vanban,  Gari- 
baldi, Lafayette,  Galileo  and  Daguerre  were  bestowed 
upon  them,  quite  m  the  French  fashion.    The  balloon 
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cannon  of  the  Germans  were  not  able  to  stop  the 
rii<jht  of  those  aoria]  voyagers,  although  occasionally, 
t!iri>ugh  the  inexperience  of  some  improvi.sc<l  aeronaut 
ur  jiome  sudden  es<'ape  of  gas,  one  would  fall  into  the 
han<Li  of  the  enemy.  After  a  time  all  balloons  left 
the  lK*leaguen*<l  city  under  cover  of  darkness,  hut 
tJic  minds  play<»<l  (jueer  pranks  with  them,  and  during 
i»nr  p<Tit>d  of  ten  days  none  was  al)Ie  to  soar  out 
of  Paris.  The  Archinu*<le  came  down  in  Holland,  the 
Ville  d*()rleans  was  carrie<l  across  the  North  Sea  to 
Norway,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
mhirh  was  coven*<l  in  sixteen  hours,  and  the  Jac<}uard 
mas  lost  at  sen,  IxMiig  sightc<l  la.st  when  five  miles 
fn>m  the  E<ldy^tone  liglit-housc.  In  all  sixty-four 
ba!Io<ms  left  the  city  during  the  siege,  carrying  in 
addition  to  their  pilots  nearly  a  hundred  passengers 
and  more  than  three  millions  of  letters  of  three 
jrrammes  each. 

Vizetelly  was  using  tlie  ball(K)ns  for  news  purpos<»s, 
hut  of  the  fate  of  his  letters  and  sketches  he  was 
^;dom  informe<l.  He  was  aware  tliat  it  was  ntxvssary 
to  take  ever>'  pre<'aution  to  M't-ure  the  tran.snii.sNion 
<*f  nems  to  his  journal,  and  he  therefore  made  thrt*e 
photographs  of  every  skct<h  that  he  sent  out  of  the 
« :ty,  and  plac^tnl  the  original  an<i  tin*  photographs  in 
four  different  balltHins.  Frefpimtly  all  of  them  reaclunl 
I>>ndon  safely,  but  sometimes  only  one  arrivetl. 
Sime  came  to  the  hands  of  the  English  eiiit^irs  by  way 
i4  Normay,  antl  one,  picked  up  by  a  pa-ssing  steamship, 
ftAiually  returne<l  to  Kn^hnid  fmni  the  (*a|K*  of  (riHxl 
Il«»{>e.  Thnmgh  the  vigilanre  of  the  Paris  ct>rre- 
•;>»»ndent,  the  Srws  was  able  to  ilhistrate  almost  everv 
incident  of  imi>ortan<v  throui^h  the  four  months  of 
the  ftiege.     About  tmi<x*  a  w<H-k  Vi/etelly  mould  a.H<*cr- 
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Uin  wlien  tlie  next  ballooD  wu  to  muL  mad  ^aftcr 
all  the  cab-hones  had  been  eaten,**  wrote  he.  **I 
waa  accustomed  an  hour  before  dajrbreak  to  trudge 
to  one  or  another  distant  raflway  station  where  the 
balloon  was  to  ascend,  to  find  far  more  often  than 
was  agreeable  that,  from  the  wind  being  in  the  wrong 
quarter,  no  ascent  could  be  attempted  that  day.  .  •  • 
Walking  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  cold  and  rain  woold 
have  been  easy  but  for  an  empty  stomadi/* 

What  tidings  came  bad^  to  Paris  were  broo^t 
by  carrier  pigeons.  The  *' arrival  pigeons**  wcrr 
despatched  with  information  of  the  place  of  a  balloon's 
descent  and  news  from  the  provinces.  Many  of  them 
were  found  to  be  wounded  by  the  rifle  bullets  of  thr 
Germans,  but  mora  were  lost  on  the  road,  for  the 
season  was  not  favorable  to  them,  mists  obscorinir 
their  sight  and  cold  paralysing  their  strength*  The 
"'departure  pigeons,**  more  than  a  thousand  in  nomber, 
wero  the  most  perfectly  trained  birds  to  be  had  in 
all  France;  their  speed  was  estimated  at  more  than  m 
thousand  yards  a  minute.  The  deqiaiches  borne 
by  them  were  usually  placed  in  a  quill  fastened  to  n 
tail-feather  that  remained  immovable  when  the  birds 
spread  the  tail  to  fly.  The  messages  were  always  in 
cipher.  An  elaborate  system  of  queries  and  answers 
was  finally  developed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  of  the  city  and  their  anxious  friends  withont. 
These,  written  without  cipher,  were  limited  to  twenty 
words,  including  names  and  addresses,  containing 
no  military  information,  and  for  which  a  charge  of 
half  a  franc  a  word  was  levied.  These  were  then  aK 
in  tjrpe,  printed  and  photographed,  and  thus  they 
were  made  legible  and  their  stxe  was  reduced  to  a 
trifle  more  than  an  inch  square.      The  plan  was  an 
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rnomioiLH  •iiKX'^^vs.  The  thref  birds  first  sent  rarricd 
a  thousand  dc>patcht\H  with  information  for  ten  thou- 
^ind  jMTHons.  For  pajKT  there  were  finally  substitutctl 
t::in  (it ins  of  eoiitMlion,  ten  times  ils  thin  and  li^ht  as 
t.'ie  ]i^:Iitest  and  thinnest  tissue. 

Vi/rtelly  had  his  a<iventure?»  during  tliis  siege; 
-M-vrral  times  he  was  arrested  in  various  parts  of  the 

•  :t y  l>ut  his  ineareerations  did  not  last  long.  As  the 
:.*ija1  passjH)rts  were  not  rtHM)gni/.<*d  by  his  (*a{)tors, 
:.••  t<«>k  pains  to  carry  about  with  him  re<*eipts  for 
r»  nt  dating  ba<k  wveral  years  or  old  butclirrs'  bills. 
A^  pnmf  tliat  he  was  an  old  resident  of  the  eity,  ami 
•:.«"V?  he  fotind  more  servi<-eable  bv  far  than  anv 
.i-MMiments  }iurmounte<i  by  the  royal  arms  or  sigm'ti 
^v  the  Briti.sh  S<*eretarv  of  State.  The  <Taze  whirh 
}.*•  dubli^tl  **spy«>phobia*'  ha<i  seized  the  Pari.sians. 
No  one  ^as  immune*  from  suspicion.  A  light  in  an 
.A* tie   mais  a   "signal,**   the   white   hands  of  a   woman 

«fn»   **evideii(i»."   (J.   A.   Sala   w;ls  (*a-st   into   a   filthv 

• 

'til,  Henry  I^ilH>ti(here  was  in  danger,  and  the  Fitjnro 
^•.irt«il    tlie   notion    that    the    blind    brk'k'ars   «)f    Paris 

* 

But  hunger  was  the  gnNit  <»nemy.  Queue  after 
''l**«Mie  formi*tl  iM'fon*  the  btitcherN*  .simps  as  the  jH'ople 
m;th  {)in<  hi-d  fa<*es  shivered  au<i  waited  for  their 
r;.«*a^'re  dole  of  rations.  N  i/<*t<'Ily*.s  (MinriiTgt*  drvote<l 
\  ••r*4Mf  to  the  bri'eiling  of  rabbits  Mirrtlv  in  thedfMTteti 

•  •abli*H  of  the  houM*  in  which  h«*  UvinI,  but  she 
<J«'n.undt*d  sixtv  and  scvcutv  fran<*s  earh  for  thein. 
Af.d  r\t*iituallv  fotmd  a  bu\rr  tuilv  in  the  <-hcf  of  Kanm 
Itothvhild.  When  the  .surn*ndrr  at  last  cotild  Ik? 
<i»  laNttl  no  longer,  then*  was  m)t  a  cat  left  in  the  citv, 
:*.*j!*-s  and  hor^r^  had  Iwrn  eatrti.  and  t*\en  tin*  <'l<'- 
;•!  jiU\%  on   wliH-h   the  <  liiMrm   rinlr  \n   t!.c  parks  had 
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baeD  dAin*  PoCaUms  cost  cUht  nwtoft  oftdi  ^"^ 
three  ehininge  apieoe.  On  February  M*  ISTl*  the 
walls  were  placarded  with  a  document  dedaring  that 
'^heartbieken  wHh  griefs  the  dcfenden  laid  aeide 
their  anna»  '^surrendering  only  to  famine.** 

The  correspondent  of  the  Newt  was  not  in  the  city 
through  the  entire  si^ge.  He  was  in  bad  health,  and. 
having  arranged  with  a  draughtsman*  photographer* 
and  aeronauts  for  the  transmission  of  messages  as 
lotff  M  fh^  §icm3  might  stiD  OTPtinuf^  he  aooepted  the 
last  opportunity  afforded  foreigners  to  quit  the  city, 
and  with  his  son  was  taken  through  the  lines.  Having 
seen  his  family,  he,  with  his  son,  joined  the  amqr  of 
General  Chansy ,  and  almost  at  oooe  both  were  arrested 
and  threatened  with  lynching  out  of  hand.  A  crowd 
of  infuriated  National  Guards,  who  saw  a  spy  in  every 
stranger  and  a  signal  in  the  production  of  an  ordinary 
pocket  handkerchief,  were  for  shooting  or  drowning 
the  father  and  son  summarfly,  but  luckily  a  half* 
dosfp  gendarmes  stood  firm  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
held  off  the  yelling  mob,  and  General  Chanqr  wna 
satisfied  with  their  papers.  They  were  liberated, 
only  within  an  hour  to  be  arrested  again,  when  they 
saw  how  hopeless  it  was  to  stay  with  this  fi 
left  for  other  scenes  of  the  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
Henry  Viaetelly,  he  at  oooe  secured  the 
passports  and,  with  two  of  his  sons,  Ernest  and  Arthnr, 
returned  to  the  capitaL  On  Ifarch  1,  he  saw  the 
mounted  Germans  ride  beneath  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
in  all  the  pride  of  conquest  He  witnessed  the 
horrots  of  the  Commune,  and  during  the 
the  streets  was  often  in  peril. 
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Ernest  AJfrt^d  Vizetelly  was  bom  in  1H53,  and, 
therefore,  was  but  seventeen  years  old  when  he  took 
service  in  the  war  between  France  and  Germany 
aj  m  correspondent  and  artist  for  the  Daily  \nrs, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  and  the  llliiMraied  London  Seits. 
With  his  father  he  exi>erienrtHl  the  hardships  and 
«I*in^ni  of  tlie  sicj»c  of  Paris.  We<lged  in  a  comer 
U-^ide  a  statue  in  the  .\sscinbly  Hall,  with  men  fif^htin^^ 
thfir  may  in  and  out,  he  witnessc<l  many  of  the  sct'nes 
attending  the  fall  of  tlie  F^mpire,  and  wlicn  a  **wave 
of  surjnng  men"  hindt*d  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
nrar  tlie  tribune  he  heard  (raml)etta  dei'larinf^  that 
**  Louis  Napolei)n  Bonaparte  and  his  Dyna,sty  have 
forever  cea«»<'d  to  rei^n  over  France."  Through  the 
days  of  the  siege  he  was  out  and  about  the  city,  and 
hii  evenings  were  given  to  writing  and  to  copying 
thumJ>-naiI  sketches. 

His    father    having   gone  on   to  Enghmd,  the  Iniy 

be«^anie   a    m'ar   (*orres|x)ndcnt    on    his    own    act*ount. 

with  no  reg\ilar  connection,  but  from  \a*  Mans,  where  all 

*up)plifsfor  \hA\\  the  army  of  the  I>>ire  and  for  the  relief 

tA  Paris  mere  c*olltited.     He  si^nt  nrws  to  his  bn)ther 

in  London,  who  phu^nl  his  (H)py,  all  of  which  was  printcHl. 

.\fter  Uic  battle  of   I>?   Mann,   fought  for  three  days 

minidst   snow   and    ic*e   by    180.000  ct)mbatants,   other 

currr^pondents    were   shut    up   in    the    town,    but    thi* 

\mj\  e5K^a{)ed  in  a  train  and  wrotr  a  long  article  whi(*h 

vAji  the  first  acx-ijuiit  of  Chaii/y's  ov<Ttlin»w  to  apjMMir 

m  England  m'ith  the  exit'ption  of  a  frw  curt  drNpatrhi^s. 

The  lad's   own    drH<Tiption    of   his    iikiiuht   of   lifo   at 

that  time,  ft>und  in  one  of  his  hov«*U  of  an    autoKio- 

^mphical  character,  may  Ih'  <jnnttM|: 

•*  It  waj«  a  wnmirrful  an«i  an  awful  hunin**^^.      A  Sil>rruin 
trmprralurr.  in<'rv^ant  •^noustorrn**.  \^holr  n-^'iinrnl.n  <l«-^rrt- 
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ing,  rmflway  linei  blocked  for  miU$  by  tfmiog  crmmnwd  with 
supplies  for  Paris;  roads  simQaiiy  blodud  by  aU  the  codlcM 
impedimenta  of  Chamy^s  forces;  bones  4x^  by  tbe  «ajr- 
sidie;  famished  soldiers  cutting  steaks  from  tbe  flanks  of 
the  dead  beasts  and  devouring  tbem  raw;  otbers  —  bnndrsdiw 
if  not  thousands  —  without  proper  footgear;  some  in  boott 
cf  English  aidb,  whose  composition  soles  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  uppers  behind,  otbers  in  srbots,  otbers  s#ua 
merely  with  ragi  around  their  feet«  and  jet  others  who 
trudged  along  absolutely  barefooted*  their  toes  frostbitten, 
until  they  fell  despairing  and  exhaosied  on  tbe  snow  to 
perish  there.  •  .  . 

*'Stoutly  shod*  wearing  a  heavy  eoat  of  Iiiib  irieae 
specially  sent  me,  I  myself  largely  walked,  on^  now  and 
then  securing  a  seat  in  one  of  the  few  trains  which  were 
run  over  some  short  distance  for  some  very  special  military 
purpose*  There  could  be  no  thought 
horses  were  dying  of  exhaustion  and  st 
one.  And  I  slept  anywhere,  even  as  thoasands  slcpl«  glad 
some  nights  of  a  corner  on  the  stone  flafi  of  a  cottafs  dasviad 
byiU 


It  was  a  **  miniature  retreat  from  Moaoow.**  TWa 
Paris  tM  and  in  forty-ei^t  hours  tbe  lad  was  oa  bis 
way  thither  witb  bis  father  and  one  of  bia  broCberi. 
From  tbe  time  of  tbe  armistice  to  tbe  end  of  tkr 
*' Bloody  Week,'*  Ernest  Visetdly  saw  and  helped  to 
report  almost  every  incident  of  importanoe  in  naii 
about  tbe  city*  He  saw  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Vcadobr 
column,  be  sketched  tbe  attack  on  tbe  Elyaee  Falacr 
from  a  balcony  which  was  carried  away  by  a  akdl 
a  few  minutes  after  be  left  it,  and  be  saw  tbe  streK 
fighting  and  tbe  conflagrationa.  On  Thursday  cf 
tbe  **  Bloody  Week**  be  and  two  otbers  were  fired  wpua 
as  they  stood  in  the  street  by  accreted  Commaaasts. 
One  of  tbe  three  fell  into  tbe  arms  of  tbe  otlaer  twx^ 
spattering  tbem  witb  blood;  one  bullet  graaed  ike 
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i.t^'k  of  the  correi>|>on(lcnt,  and  others  lo<l^cd  in   the 
^hultrrs  of  a  shop  in  which  he  found  a  refuge. 

Fur  years  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Coininune  he 
o»ntinue<l  on  the  Continent  as  a  journalist,  making 
journeys  with  his  father  in  Austria.  Spain,  Italy  and 
Tortugai.  (roing  to  London  in  18H(J  he  embarked  in 
puhli.shing  enterprises,  preparing  al.>o  English  versions 
Iff  the  Zola  novels. 

Montague  V'izetelly,  horn  in  1HI6,  wils  the  son  of 
Henr\'  Richard  Vizetellv's  older  brother,  and  from 
iHilT  to  1869  was  Paris  corre>pondcnt  for  an  English 
|wrio«lical.  When  the  war  which  c\ilniinate<l  with  the 
rapture  of  the  Fn'iich  <*apital  began  he  was  commis- 
^ion^'*!  by  the  Daily  Setrs  to  ac(»ompany  the  army  of 
i\ie  Loire,  and  ft*ll  into  the  Iiands  <)f  the  (rermans  at 
the  battle  of  I>e  Mans.  After  some  sixtifn  years  of 
joiinialistic  work  he  was  M»nt  out  by  The  Timr.f  to 
l};e  Italian  campai^m  in  Abyssinia,  witnessing  all 
the  im|K)rtant  engagi'ments  until  the  Italian  protci-tor- 
ate  was  lat'itlv  a<'knowle<l;;e<l  bv  King  Meiielek. 
For  the  Firmuruil  Titnr.t  he  went  with  Colonel  North. 
**the  nitrate  king,"  to  South  America,  and  returne<l 
bv  wav  of  Paruima  during  the  French  excavation 
j*rri<Nl.  The  Manrhv^irr  Courirr  tlien  M*nt  him  to 
Sr«foijn<iland  to  investigate  the  fisheries  problem. 
H^  man  later  atta<*hiNl  to  the  .statT.sof  tlie  l)iiily  (hrttnirU 
and  the  Morning  Adfrrtisrr  as  a  .sjMi'ialist  on  military 
•ubjet't*.  Montague  Vi/<'telly  uas  also  tht*  **Cai>- 
t:ou«  (^ritie**  of  the  IlhiMnitt'd  Sjxtrtmg  and  Dramatir 
Sncs.     His  death  ix*curred  in  1S!)7. 

The  cancer  of  Frank  Vi/eti'lly  \*as  moNt  evi^ntful 
and  his  en<l  uas  tragic.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
f«»'ir  brothers  of  whom  Ilenrv  Ui<  hard  was  the  vitind 
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aod  the  father  of  Montague  was  the  firtL  Bom  m 
18S0,  Frank  was  brought  up  by  Henry  to  newspaper 
work  with  the  Ittutlrated  Time9.  and  his  first  ciploit 
was  achieved  when  Henr>'  sent  him  to  Paris  after  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  By  some  tngenioos 
means  he  managed  to  secure  admission  to  the 
of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  IIL  remained  in  ooo 
sation  with  him  for  some  little  time,  while  the  audacious 
young  journalist  was  rapidly  sketching  a  portrait 
in  the  nursery  of  the  child  for  publication  in  an  ^"g**^*' 
illustrated  weekly.  When  the  war  between  Sardinia 
and  Austria  began  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  sketch  the 
campaign  for  the  London  paper,  and  soon  was  fof^ 
warding  breezy  accounts  of  his  personal  adTentures 
and  spirited  drawings  of  military  events.  At  Ales- 
sandria he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  prevented  from 
reaching  the  front  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Magnta. 

He  watched  the  great  battle  of  Solferino  from  the 
hin  upon  which  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  ofikma 
of  his  staff  were  grouped.  The  king  was  so  absorbed 
with  the  conflict  and  the  slaking  of  his  thirst  with  aa 
iron  ladle  from  a  rather  decrepit  bucket  full  of 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  English  artist  busily 
ing  se\'eral  portraits  of  himself  and  his  chief 
for  a  London  periodical. 

To  Sicily  the  artist  was  sent  by  the  /fliiilr  sisrf 
London  Setrs  when  Garibaldi  made  his  famous 
dition  of  Tlie  Thousand  b  1860.  EaHy  m  May 
arrived  at  Messina.  Garibaldi  at  the  time  was  kalf 
way  acrufts  the  island  at  Palermo  and  how  to  raadi 
him  was  a  problem.  The  Neapolitan  oficera  would 
aDow  no  passenger  steamers  to  leave  port  for  Feh  ■  BiO 
and  Neapolitan  troops  patrolled  the  roads  with  orders 
to  stop  travelets.    Visetelly  secured  aid  from   tlie 
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^kipper  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  who»  like  most 
Si'  ilians^  was  secretly  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  red- 
*hirte<l  invaders.  In  the  rig  of  a  Sicilian  mariner, 
»ith  the  regtilation  red  Phrygian  cap,  the  artist  made 
the  trip.  He  wan  entered  duly  as  one  of  the  crew 
under  the  name  *' FVanc^esc^o  Vizctelli."  When  he 
lanih^l,  (rarihaldi  was  fighting  his  way  inch  by  inch, 
hou>e  by  house,  and  street  by  .stnvt,  through  the 
city.  In  the  opinion  of  (Jeorge  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 
the  biographer  of  the  leader  of  The  Thousand,  V'izet- 
rliy's  reports  of  the  campaign  from  this  time  on, 
drrivfti  largely  from  the  narratives  of  the  (raribaldini 
nith  whom  he  liv<*<l  on  intimate  term.H.  and  his  pictures 
<»f  the  inridents  of  that  thrilling  |H'ri()<l,  are  of  great 
hl>t«>riral  value. 

The  .slrwt  fighting  was  at  its  height  wlien  Vi/etelly 
arrivtil.  He  .s|H»nt  hour^  sketching  nnburinl  corps<*s, 
fcrid  ultimately  came  down  with  a  fever,  <lnr  to  the 
«wi*»r,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  dnid  iMnlies  wlii<-h  for  some 
time  lit  tent!  the  strt'^'t.s.  Aftrr  some  davs  he  f(»lIow(*fl 
Ifaribaldi  on  the  march  to  Mi^NNina,  and  was  at  his 
•>  d«*  during  the  fight  at  Mela/zo  when  he  sabretl  the 
N"#*aj)olitan  commantirr.  Various  |MTM)nal  advrntures 
•-•f«-ll  the  sfK-cial  during  the  march  thrtJUgh  tin*  interior. 
I:i  a  I<»nrly  s|K>t  he  was  attackc^cj  by  brigands  and  the 
K,rw^  of  bin  carriage  gallo|MMl  liiin  to  safrty.  At 
\  illafrati  he  mrt  Alrxandrt*  Dumas  |H»re.  who  was 
/  »!l<jwing  the  colunm  thnaigh  Sicily  with  an  ex-ort 
i4  \oung  Fn-nchmrn,  ancj  '*throuing  off  as  many 
•K«^ts  of  ropv  in  an  hour  as  a  cvlimliT  machine  would 
^•rint  in  the  «iarne  time/*  in  the  fM)in(>oHition  of  the 
r..*tor>*  of  the  n'voluticm  whicli  **in  reality  is  a  Sicilian 
r-^nimnc^/' 

With    (laribaldi    the    artist    wrnt    on    to    Naplcji. 
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One  of  the  most  spirited  of  hit  drmwingi  it  that  which 
ihowt  the  Neepolitftu  marching  jubihuitljr  thnni^ 
their  ttreeta  to  vote  for  annexation  to  the  new  Italy 
then  in  proccta  of  creatioot  wearing  placanb  upon 
their  breasts  and  carrying  big  flags,  both  inscrSMd 
with  the  all-sufficient  woid  '*Si/'  The  pages  of  hu 
paper  are  full  of  his  pictures  of  camp  scenes,  skirmishei^ 
charges,  incidents  of  every  sort  which  he  witnessrd 
in  that  most  remarkable  of  campaigns.  The  fire 
that  burned  in  the  heart  of  Garibaldi  himself 
to  have  been  burning  also  in  the  heart  of  the 
spondent.  He  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  gigantic 
Colonel  F^aid,  '*Garibaldi*s  Englishman."  He  saw 
Victor  Emmanuel  arrive  at  St.  Angelo  and  contrived 
to  meet  him,  just  as  he  had  managed  to  get  aecess 
to  Louis  Ni4>oleon,  and  with  humorous  audacity  he 
reminded  the  king  of  the  battered  bucket  and  the 
iron  ladle  on  the  hill  at  Solferino.  He  saw  the  fall 
of  Gaeta  also,  and  finally  he  went  with  Garibaldi  to 
his  little  island  kingdom  of  Caprera,  where  he  spent  a 
fortni^t  making  sketches  of  the  house,  the  gardrn. 
and  the  rocks  piled  about  the  door,  and  going  cm 
fishing  excursions  with  the  man  who  had  triumphantly 
completed  an  enterprise  whidi  had  electrified  ^ngFriH 
and  amaaed  the  workL 

In  1861,  he  was  off  to  America  for  the  «Vswe.  He 
met  ''Billy'*  RusseU,  a  friend  of  the  VisetcOy  faaBy. 
in  Washington*  On  the  expedition  of  General  Bmnt- 
side  to  Roanoke  Island  he  was  given  a  berth  abonrd 
the  commander's  ship,  but  upon  his  return  to  the  cnpi* 
tal  he  was  refused  permission  to  join  General  McCirl- 
Ian,  whereupon  he  hurried  to  St.  Louis  to  follow  tht 
Mississippi  flotilla  of  gunboats.  For  two  months 
he  steamed  up  and  down  the  river  making 
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of  en|^fC<^mcnU.  Ha\nng  seen  the  taking  of  Memphis 
J.y  the  Fe<leraLs,  he  came  bark  again  to  Washington 
an-l  there  found  Se<Tetary  ix'ward  olxltirate  in  his 
rrfusal  to  aHow  liim  to  join  MrCKHan  In'fore  Rich- 
n.ond.  Vi/etrlly  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow 
the  exainiile  of  Ruhm'II  and  return  home,  hut  scl  out 
f.»r  the  South  and  reacluHj  tlie  Confederate  capital 
I  y  the  **un<lerground  route." 

Tliat  trip  across  the  linos  was  extremely  perilous. 
Tl;e  Engli-shinan  .shrewdly  susiMited  that  one  or  two 
ff  his  ac^juaintances  in  the  rafiital  were  in  .sympathy 
nilh  the  Smth.     To  one  man  he  nu'ntione<i  his  de.sire 

•  »  j«>in  the  Confetlrrates,  and  following  tlie  instrurtions 

•  •.*•  n  given  him,  he  furnished  a  photograph  of  himself 
and  rereivwl  in  return  a  minute  description  of  the 
r:.an  he  wouKI  fni<l  on  a  et*rtain  day  on  a  West  River 
»t'-amlMiat  Ixnind  for  Baltimore.  This  man  he  must 
r.  »t  particularly  notice  nor  addn»ss,  hut  when  the  man 
'.  nd'nJ  the  arti.st  must  land  and  without  a>king  any 
«4-,**^tions  whatever  he  must  ft>Ilow  whithervH^ver  the 

•  •ranger  might  lead.  Thus  he  was  guided  to  a  lonely 
:  Iaj^  where  he  found  a  carria^'e  and  a  fine  pair  of 
:  irMT*,  and  was  ct)nveye<l  to  a  Inautiful  home  twelve 
:-..I*-s  away,  there  to  l)e  entertaint*<l  in  elaborate 
fA*h:on.  Every  memlnT  of  the  household  listene<l 
m.th  the  great<*>t  deference  to  Vi/etelly,  a  circumstance* 
«Li<h   he  did   not   fully   understand   until    he   learn<*d 

•  y  Act- ident  that  he  was  .supj)OM-d  to  \h*  an  emissary 
.  4  the  government  of  England.  So  day  after  day  he 
«aji  entertaine<l  in  the  mansion*^  at  which  his  drivers 
•♦.fpjM**!,  until  the  fourth  day,  v,\\vu  In*  reacheJ  the 
P^tixent  River  and  was  rowed  a<TosH  by  negnM*s  in 
A  f!.»t-l>ottomed  Iniat,  the  onlv  cr.ift  on  the  stream 
»  '.i'  h  had  n<it  \m^'U  destroyed  bv  the  Fi^lrrals 
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One  daj  more  brou^t  him  to  Leonaid't  Tova 
on  the  Potomac,  wliere  lie  was  welcomed  by  a  aeoet 
committee  of  Soutliem  nympathiiefa,  and  eotniiled 
by  mothen*  listen,  wives  and  sweetbearta  witb  aeons 
dt  letteia  for  their  male  friends  who  had  fled  from 
liaryland  to  join  Lee  and  Jackson.  There  was  not 
a  boat  to  be  found  on  the  river.  In  a  hoOowed-oiit 
tree-trunk  he  was  paddled  out  iqKm  the  stream  bj 
a  negro  called  Job,  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
plashing  of  the  paddle  was  heard  by  a  watchful  patrol 
aboard  a  Federal  scout  steamer  and  a  aolid  shot 
fired  in  their  direction.  Job  was  stiff  with  ft 
Viaetdly  held  a  revolver  to  his  head  and  compelled 
him  to  paddle  like  mad  for  the  Maryland  shore.  The 
dug-out  was  secreted  amid  the  tall  rushes  tioag  the 
bank.  For  hours  the  Federal  searchlights  were  flashed 
up  and  down  the  river  and  the  shore  and  then  an  anchor 
was  let  go,  and  for  two  days  the  negro  and  the  artist 
were  compelled  to  crouch  in  their  hollow  log  amid 
the  reeds  without  food,  scorched  by  the  sun  by  dny 
and  tortured  by  mosquitoes  at  night.  On  the 
day  Viaetdly  managed  to  let  the  dug-out  drift 
stream  a  little,  still  covered  by  the  reeds,  to  a 
where  he  found  aome  fine  t^ysters  embedded  on  tkr 
banks.  The  artist  climbed  out  and  obtained  a 
but,  he  used  afterward  to  declare,  *^he  could  not 
up  Job,  who  had  a  mouth  that  yawned  like  a  gra^ 
yard  full  of  tombstooes,  but  stfll  with  an  unfimitcd 
capacity  to  bury.^ 

The  following  night  they  had  the  mtisfartiim  of 
seeing  the  Federal  patrol  steam  full  speed  down  rivwr 
and  two  hours  of  hard  paddling  brought  them  to  thm 
Virginia  shore.  Two  young  Marylanders  guided 
to  ^h^  RarfMih^****5***^,  eluding  ^h^  fn^\U^ 
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of  ihc  Union  armies.  Richmond  wa.s  n»achiHl  just 
A*  the  advance  of  the  Federals  wu^  repulMMJ,  in  the 
f^II  of  IHIH, 

Now  for  nearly  three  years  Vizetelly  wjls  in  the 
South,  and  verj*  popular  he  iMHame  with  numy  of 
tiiC  leaders  of  tlie  "cause.**  ()f  liim  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  speaks  in  her  **RecolItH'tions/*  re<anin^  how 
be  sang  and  told  stories  and  dance<l  pajt  AcuLt.  **and 
was  as  plucky  in  tlie  Middle  as  on  the  hattlcficld.** 
With  (leneral  **Jrl)"  Stuart  he  went  on  .several  daring 
<avalry  raids.  He  was  with  I/on^stn^et  at  Frederieks- 
bun?,  and  upon  one  cM*eiL>i()n  at  Chiekaniati^a  .MTve<l 
ats  bis  aide,  riding  .su<^H'>.sfully  with  an  ini^Kirtant 
niex^a^  from  the  general  to  the  coiiuiiander  of  a 
distant  post  after  two  prei-t^linj^  !ne.HM*npTs  ha<l  Imvu 
pif'ked  off  by  tlie  FVderal  .sliaq)slMH»ters.  For  this 
rTfiloit  he  was  ntade  an  honorary  captain  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  February,  18().i.  he  went  to  ( 'liarh-Ntoii, 
and  wrote  what  is  sai<l  to  be  the  c»iily  aeroiint  of  the 
lM>nibardment  i»hirh  u«is  ever  written  from  the  inside. 

I>uring  all  this  time  he  \^as  .sentlin^  .skett  hes  an<l 
(^>rtruits  to  his  journal,  l>ut  numlnTs  of  tliesr  drauin^^ 
and  letters  faih^l  to  n^ach  I>>ndon.  Tht^v  had  to 
\te  sent  out  of  the  c<»untry  alniard  bKn  ka«le  runners 
an<l  the  Fetleral  .M*<iuts  taptured  a  ^immI  many  of 
thr3»e  veHM'I.H.  Thus  the  En^'lishman'^  drawing's  fell 
into  Northern  hands  and  it  InN-ame  a  ratluT  common 
thin^  for  Vi/etelly  pietun^s  to  aj»|Mar  in  //ar/x-r'.* 
H'etkly.  much  to  the  diN^Mist  <»f  the  e«litors  in  I^ondon 
Hon  ever,  the  artist's  work  y^as  re^'arded  us  ctmtra- 
^.And  of  war. 

The  ar<x>unt  of  the  Ixmibardment  of  Charleston 
is  of  remarkable  interest.  The  corre.sjHimh'nt  tell«» 
h*»w  he  looked  out  ti|K)n  "the  ma^jnifieent  view  of  the 
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broad  bay  and  islands  of  the  harbor  of  CbarleslaQ'* 
with  the  general  in  command  of  the  district;  how  a 
good  glass  revealed  the  '*iron-turreted  ships  of  the 
enemy  swaying  lastly  to  and  fro  with  the  grmuMl 
swell;'*  and  how  the  people  of  the  dty  had  been 
anxiously  awaiting  the  Federal  assault  which  they 
knew  to  be  imminent*  Under  the  windows  nfgrw 
were  loading  shot  and  shell  for  Port  Sumter.  The 
citiaen  reserves,  made  up  of  gray-haired  plaatenu 
dergymeot  artisans  and  others,  were  ready  for  aenriee. 
A  long  line  of  ambulances  were  waiting  to  receive  the 
wounded*  In  several  homes  in  which  he  called  the 
artist  found  all  the  ladies  assembled  in  their  drawing 
rooms,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  all  picking  Kat. 
One  colored  '* aunty**  addressed  Visetdly  thus:  ''Lar- 
a-mussy,  bossl  Is  dem  cussed  bobolitiooists  gwiae 
to  shoot  their  big  guns  'mongst  us  women  folks? 
They*s  better  go  right  clean  away/* 

The  correspondent  watched  the  approach  of  the 
Northern  ships  throu^  his  glass  while  he  could  **  ahoost 
hear  the  thumping  of  his  heart  against  his  ribs.** 
Everybody  in  the  dty,  ladies  not  excepted,  hurried 
to  the  Battery  whence  there  might  be  had  a  dear  view 
of  the  fleet  and  of  the  forts.  Soon  more  than  a  hundred 
eight-inch  and  ten-inch  guns  **  were  joined  in  a  terrible 
chorus.**  With  General  Ripley,  Yisetdly  was  rowed 
toward  the  scene  of  action.  Their  way  lay  right  in 
the  path  of  partides  of  shell  and  of  solid  shot  that 
rirochetted  over  the  waters,  but  before  the  fleet  M^^rlrrd 
the  channd  they  were  safe  under  the  parapet  of  oae 
of  the  batteries.  Visetelly  saw  the  Irammdm  aad 
the  K0okuk  and  other  monitors  driven  back,  aad 
passed  the  night  in  Port  Sumter.  Next  *'***iri^  the 
attadc  was  not  renewed.    Pive  days  after  the 
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•l#*part<Hl  and  ihc  first  chapter  of  tlie  siVpc  wa.s  over. 

To  MLssivsippi,  where  he  was  with  (leneral  John>ton, 
ranic  the  new.s  of  the  renewal  of  the  as^anIt•  and  five 
dAVH  of  inr<'Hsant  travel  l)roiiijht  Vizetellv  to  the 
*i\v  in  time  to  mh»  tlic  attark  by  hind  and  sea  on  Fort 
Warier.  For  fifteen  hours  he  watrhed  that  fnnnidaMe 
*«»nil»ardnient.  He  rowed  <lown  the  harlK)r  when 
•he  ni^rht  assault  wa.s  made.  When  the  fiat-l)4)ttonied 
tr^n*iM)rt  reaelMNl  Morris  I.shuul  and  the  men  wade<l 
ashore  thev  could  hear  the  Southern  veil  and  the 
Northern  hurrah.  Rearhin^  the  Battery  just  after 
t}.c  rrpuLv?  of  the  assailants,  Vizetelly  found  "the 
'"om-out  garrison  lyin^  panting  under  the  parajx't, 
11  bile  on  that  parajH't  lay  the  dead  and  <iyin^  of  the 
^neniv  who  had  rearhed  thus  far.  From  a  lt>w  homh- 
;»roof  cliaml)er,  feehly  lit  by  a  hat  tie  lantern,  came 
•\r  gr<>ans  of  the  Confetierate  wounded,  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  .sharj>  cry  of  some  p<K)r  f<-llo\v  who 
WM3  writhing  uncirr  the  surgeon's  knife.** 

The  lK)mbardment  was  renewe<l  dav  after  da  v. 
At  a  distance  of  nearly  thrtv  miles  thn^f*  hundred-jM>und 
•-•Itji  were  wmt  *'erashin^  throu^'h  the  brirkw(»rk  of 
•:e  gray  old  .s<»ntinel  th.it  had  m)  lon^  krjit  watrh 
and  ward  over  Charleston/'  Day  aftrr  day  the  flag 
vtMild  l>e  .shot  away  and  always  som<'  brave  frilow 
»i»uhl  replacv  it,  T^^iee  the  F<*dtTals  were  fought 
♦  At  k  nhen  they  trio!  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
**  Now,**  .^avs  Vi/etellv,  **  the  Ffd«TaI  (irn«Tal  wa'^^uiltv 
"(  the  barbarity  whieli  din^^raci'd  him  as  a  sohlitT. 
I'r.able  to  capture  the  forts  in  his  imuK'tiiate  front, 
'*.e  intimate<l  that  unless  tliey  were  .surnncien-d,  he 
w«rild  turn  the  most  j>ow<»rful  <»f  his  guns  u\Hm  the 
:tv- 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  night  of  Aujfust  *?!.  Vi/etrllv 
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was  listening  to  Uie  cannonade,  unable  to  sleep 
of  Uie  heaU  and  reading  Hugo's  Waterloo  chaptan 
in  ^Les  Bfiserables.**  There  came  a  crash  and  a 
Ammimntng  explosion  in  the  very  street  in  whidi  he  was 
Bving  and  he  bounded  into  the  centre  of  therooas 
in  astonishment.  The  shdling  had  b^gun.  There  irere 
both  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  dty  that  night. 
The  hotel  was  full  of  speculators  broui^t  to  Charleston 
by  the  sale  of  some  blockade  negroes,  and  these  men 
were  rushing  about  the  corridors  in  frensy.  Omt 
portly  individual  was  trotting  about  in  a  rostnwr 
whidi  consisted  of  the  boot  he  wore  and  the  other 
whidi  he  carried  in  his  hand.  He  had  rushed  from  has 
room,  forgotten  the  number,  and  in  distress  was  s<nrcli> 
ing  every  corridor.  The  streets  filled  with  men  aad 
women  making  their  way  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
dty  and  safety.  The  volunteer  fire  brigades  were 
busy,  and  the  members  of  a  negro  company  fought 
a  fire  with  courage  and  copiously  cursed  the  ^boboB- 
tionists.**  ViaeteUy  watched  the  bombardment  for 
several  hours  from  the  Battery  promenade.  Aad 
here  his  account  abruptly  breaks  off. 

On  several  occasions  the  artist  himsdf  ran  the 
blockade.  Soon  after  the  bombardment  he  was  m 
England  for  a  brief  season*  At  the  supper  given  m 
London  for  Manager  Bateman  of  the  Lyceum  aad 
his  daughter,  Kate,  who  already  had  adiieved  sooeeas 
in  her  famous  character  of  Leah,  Frank  Viaelelly. 
who  was  an  excellent  raconteur  and  a  good  mimic  of 
both  voice  and  action,  almost  ^'made**  the  evening. 
with  his  fund  of  anecdotes  of  the  American  battle^ 
fields  and  of  life  m  the  Southern  States.  \  metcHy 
had  slipped  away  to  London  also  when  GaribaUi 
made  his  famous  visit  there  in  1864,  and  he  was  thm 
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coniitAnt  companion  of  the  Italian  hero  while  the 
Engli-ih  populact?  wa.s  goin^  mail  over  hini.  Vijtetelly 
would  foH'^iither  with  his  friends  at  the  Cheshire 
(  hce?»e  and  suddenly  l>e  off  a^ain  without  a  gcKxl-hyc 
for  any  one.  lie  saw  many  of  the  imi>ortant  engage- 
ment* of  tlie  closing  years  of  the  Ameriran  Civil  War 
and  left  the  States  for  gixxi  early  in  1HG5. 

Now  there  uas  a  |H*ri(>d  of  comparative  ease  until 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In'twc^en  Austria  anfl  Pruvsia 
in  IHCC,  wlien  the  \nr.f  at  once  sent  the  s|>e<'ial  to 
Vienna.  Another  interval  of  (juiet  fnIlowe<l  the  Seven 
Wtfkji  War.  Vizetclly  dahMed  in  dramatic  and 
nfw^pai>er  venturer  and  was  |H)pular  a.s  a  cartoonist. 
When  news  came  that  Don  Carlos  had  raised  his 
standard  in  the  Ba.s(jue  Provinces,  the  artist,  surely 
now  to  l>c  ratrti  a  veteran,  was  off  to  Spain  for  the  The 
TimfM.  It  was  here  that  he  Iwcame  a  close  ass<K'iate 
of  O'Shea  of  the  Standard,  the  writer  of  the  **Uound- 
altout  Re<*<>lhitions/*  in  which  there  are  many  affection- 
ate allusions  to  Vizetelly. 

()'Sh«*a  des^riln's  how  the  artist  **ruffle<l  it  among 
the  followers  of  iXin  Carlos/*  as  El  Conde  de  Vizet«'lly, 
•^rrnely  wearing  his  romantic  and  M»norous  title. 
The  l>o<lyguard  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  was  (^)miK>se<l 
of  French,  Austrians,  Itiilians,  (lermans.  grandees 
iA  Sj)ain,  »4il(iiers  of  fortune  of  every  .sort,  and  U'liind 
r^■erv  s«e<*ond  man  there  UiLs  a  .storv.  Vi/etellv  was 
at  home  among  thev  mi*n;  they  like<l  him  and  he 
hkrd  the  guerilla  warfanv 

Tlie  insurn-f-tion  over,  the  rcNtless  artist  cro^M^i 
the  Pvrent'cs  into  FVance  and  li\ed  for  a  vear  or  t^*o 
at  Hendave,  With  carelcNs  audacitv,  he  or^raniM^d 
a  hand  of  former  follow* ers  of  Don  Carl(»s  into  a  ct)m- 
pany    of    snmgglers.      They     were    «-\|Mrif  n<  rd    moun* 
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taineert,  recklea*  of  oontequaioet  mud  very  wiDiaf  to 
embamas  the  customa  autkoritiaa  of  one  country  or 
both.  It  waa  dangeroua  buaiiien,  howerer,  for  io 
the  dead  of  night  their  contraband  gooda  wtn  braoght 
acroai  the  frontier  on  their  badca.  With  minnte 
precaotiona  they  tramped  the  moontain  traib;  n 
ain^  atone  kxiaened  fhmi  the  track  and  dropping 
into  the  valley  below  would  diaciote  their  aitoation 
to  the  guarda  and  the  eorfrinarof  would  he  ■hooting 
at  ♦hf"* 

Quitting  Hendaye,  he  made  drawinga  of  chateamf 
and  vineyarda  in  the  wine  diatricta  of  FVanoe*  Next 
he  viaited  Paria.  After  Paria  came  Tunia,  and  after 
Tunia,  Egypt,  where  hia  nephew,  Edward  Henry 
Vixetdly,  waa  amaard  by  hia  appearance  in  Alex* 
andria  juat  in  time  for  the  bombardment.  Fhmk 
made  the  twenty-ninth  m  the  little  company  who 
endured  the  perila  of  the  time  in  the  fortified  building 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  bank.  Sa3ra  the  younger  eorra- 
apondent:  **Whom  ahould  I  bdiold  but  my  old  node* 
the  veteranof  two  hemiapherea?  Although  aomewhat 
battered  by  yeara  of  travel  and  adventure,  he  atiD 
atood  erect,  but  looked  atout  and  rubicund,  the  §orid 
tone  of  hia  countenance  atanding  out  in  lively  contmat 
to  the  whiteneaa  of  hia  hair  clipped  doae  to  hia  aknlL 
and  hia  thick,  anow-like  muatache.** 

The  night  following  the  ahdling  of  the  dty,  whan 
the  fires  were  roaring  all  around  them  and  the  akonia 
of  the  looters  and  frequent  fuajllades  of  the  atrecC 
fighters  were  borne  to  their  ears,  whoe  they  kept 
guard  m  the  bank  building,  the  nephew  eangkt  sight 
of  the  figure  of  hia  unde  from  time  to  time  in  snddm 
bursts  of  glare.  He  had  ^'diacarded  hia  coot  and 
in  ahirt  and  trouaers  with  a  handkerchief  knotted 
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aliotit  his  brow  wa.s  stalking  round  with  his  gun  mt 
Kii  hip." 

The  final  scene  was  just  at  hand.  Vizetelly  ar- 
ran^i'tl  with  the  Graphic  to  go  to  the  Soudan  with 
Hi<  Lh  Pasha.  Tlie  ex|K*<lition  was  badly  phinned. 
badly  ofIij'en*<l,  badly  manne<l  and  badly  guidc<l. 
Siatin  Pa<ha  in  his  **Fire  and  Sword  in  tho  Soudan/* 
writing  from  his  |)osition  with  the  Mahdi,  .say?*:  "Ten 
thousand  nx'U  in  square  formation,  with  six  thousand 
I  amels  in  their  mid-^t,  were  to  march  throuijh  districts 
c»verjnx)wn  witli  vegetation  and  grass  taller  than  a 
man's  height.  .  .  .  They  mu>t  be  ready  at  any  moment 
for  the  attack  of  an  enemy  far  more  numerous  an<l 
%s  »ell  arme<l  as  themselve>,  Invsifhvs  beintf  infinitely 
U-tter  fighters.  .  .  .  Six  thousand  camels  huddlc^d 
together  in  the  c*<*ntre  of  the  square  pres<'nte<l  a  perf«'t 
fon*st  of  heads  and  ne<ks;  it  was  imjHissible  for  a 
b'lllet  fire<l  by  one  of  the  enemy  from  behind  a  tnn* 
to  nii.ss  aitogetlier  this  gigantic  target/' 

(>n  NovemlKT  8,  iHS.i,  they  were  attarke<l.  The 
next  day  they  continu«'<l  the  march,  leaving  a  heap 
of  dead  Ix'hind  them,  but  l)efore  they  had  advancx'd 
a  mile  they  were  a.vsaili^l  l)y  a  round  hundrt^  thou- 
%M.nd  wild  fanati(^  concealed  among  the  tre<\n.  The 
v^uare  was  broken  in  a  twinkling  and  the  massacre 
Ij^an.  I'nder  a  large  tret*  the  EurojM-an  officer^ 
and  m  few  of  the  Turkish  of!ic<»rs  made  a  stand,  but 
almost  to  a  man  they  were  cut  down.  Thousands 
of  dead  iKxlies  were  left  pih-d  in  hcaj)S  \\\xm  the  fi«*ld 
tJi  the  slaughter,  every  bo<ly  divestt*<l  of  every  s<*rup 
of  clothing. 

Tlie  Innly  of  Frank  Vi/rtelly  was  never  found. 
Yijf  m  long  time  there  was  a  jM-rsistent  rumor  that 
b«  alone  eM*ai>e<l,  as   news  came  from   Dongola   that 


••• 
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there  was  an  artift  in  the  camp  of  tlie  MahdL 

the  Gordon  R^fff  Expedition  waa  ofganiaed  IjokA 

Woladey  promiaed  to  try  to  reecne  ViseteDy,  hot 

a  ahred  of  authentic  infonnation  has  ever 

of  the  Soodan  about  the  brave  artiat    To  Sktin 

Pacha  fdl  the  mdandiolT  duty  of  looking  over  the 

doconenta  whidi  cane  into  the  ^^**^  of  the  ^^^HP 

''Poor    ViaeteDy    made    his   aketchea,**   he 

''ODonovan  wrote  his  diary*  but  who  waa  to 

them  home  to  those  who  were  so  amdonsly 

themr 

The  diary  and  that  of  Colonel  Farqnhar  were  read 
by  Slatin  Pad»a»  who  is  stiD  living  and  ia  now  the 
resident  officer  at  Khartounit  and  ''terribly  aad" 
th^  were*  Both  men  had  foreseen  precisely  what 
occnrred*  as  no  doubt  had  ViMteDy.  In  one  place 
the  officer  had  recorded:  "I  spoke  to  Mr«  ODoaiovnn 
today,  and  asked  him  where  we  should  be  eight  days 
hence.  'In  Kingdom  Comef  waa  his  reply."  Upon 
the  memorial  tablet  m  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  the  name  of  O'Donovaa  comes  first,  with 
Frank  ViaeteOy*s  next,  thus: 

FRANK  VIZETELLY 
ARTIST,  CASHGILL,  NOVEBfBER,  UBS. 


Edward  Henry  ViaeteDy.  bom  in  1847,  and 
to  nnmbers  of  newspaper  readers  as  ''Bertie  Ckra," 
was  edocaied  in  France,  and,  true  to  the 
of  the  famOy,  promptly  availed  himself  of  the 
portunity  for  adventure  when  the  war  of  1870 
As  the  special  for  the  DaOg  Nam  and  the  Nm  Tmk 
TtsMt,  he  became  the  orderly  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Garibaldit  who  performed  eicelkat  aerviea  with  kb 
ifitgular  foroes  in  the  Vosfes.    Jaanty 
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m(olute,  too,  did  the  young  Englishman  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  (laribaldian  Brigade  appear,  as  his  portrait 
indi(^t(*s.  Later  it  fell  to  him  to  record  some  of 
the  events  of  the  ('ommune  in  Marseilles.  The  with- 
drmwal  of  French  troops  from  Algiers  provided  the 
opening  for  a  formidable  insurrection  and  the  young 
*|)e<nal  next  repwrted  the  severe  fighting  which 
endued  in  northern  Africa  in  1871. 

Several  years  in  London  were  enough  to  weary 
him  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Stran(L  The  war  cloud 
mas  hovering  over  the  Danuhian  region  in  1876,  and 
I>lward  V'izi'lclly  joumeye<l  east  to  enlist  in  the 
.M-n*ice  of  tlie  Sultan.  He  InH^ame  a  Bashi-Bazouk, 
viw  a  good  deal  of  a<iventun*  in  Asia  Minor,  and  through 
the  ram[)aign  s<*nt  letters  to  the  Standard.  He  landed 
at  (\>nstantin()ple  at  a  critical  time.  There  were 
Hungarians,  PoK^s,  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Germans, 
I'jtlians,  ('arli>ts,  Commuiiists,  and  other  Revolu- 
tionists of  various  denominations,  iill  like  h!nist*lf 
%»fking  tK-<nipation  and  excitement  at  Pera  an<l  all 
trying  to  enter  the  Ottoman  army,  hut  questions  of 
n-!;#rion  and  language  M-^^mt^d  to  In?  fatal  obstacles. 
1  he  In-st  chance  otTcre<l  in  Asia,  where  EurojH'an  com- 
;»»-lJtor»  were  fewer.  .\  Circassian  regiment  was 
f«»niiing  at  Tn*hi/ond,  and  the  young  Kn^lishman 
shaved  his  head  and  arrav<^l  hiniM-lf  in  a  Circassian 
rn«%tume  and  joined  it.  Turk  and  (ircassian  alike 
w-rined  to  n*gard  the  infidd  hiirhly,  and,  for  tliat 
matter*  so  he  Inire  hinix-lf  well  in  ariiLs,  no  questions 
mrrc  nusc-jd  as  to  the  ra<*e  and  little  attention  was 
^ivm  to  the  n»ligion  of  a  Ba>hi-Ba/owk.  Thes<» 
Tijrki4i  irrrgulars  w«Te  recruit^'*!  somewhat  as  the 
famous  Foreign  I><*gion  is  formed.  Douhtlevs  the 
.iJIcrtion  of  (JentTal  Sir  Fenwirk  Williams's  brilliant 
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defence  of  Kan  more  thmn  twenty  ytmn  befora  knd 
something  to  do  with  the  favor  shown  the  Fi^Heii 
eoldier  of  fortune. 

After  some  time  among  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  whole  of  the  Circassian  force,  more  than 
deven  hundred  men*  dissatisfied  with  the  trratmrnt 
of  some  of  their  comrades,  deserted.  The  English- 
man was  a  waif  in  the  camp  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  intimated  that  he  mij^t  stay  with  his  ordcrly 
officers.  Months  of  inactivity  foUowedt  during  which 
he  was  intimate  with  Edmond  O'Dooovan,  who. 
with  several  other  specials,  had  joined  the  foree.     It 

to  a  Russian  siege,  and  that  those  who  would  tto4 
be  cooped  up  in  the  fortress  must  leave  at  once.  With 
O'Donovan  and  Gaston  Lemay,  a  French  coriespopd* 
ent,  Visetdly  rode  for  Eneroum.  He  had  his  troubles 
and  faced  some  dangers  on  that  retreat.  Stoma 
so  furious  that  his  horse  flatly  refused  to  advaacr 
stopped  him.  Rains  made  the  road  a  moraas;  the 
soles  dropped  off  his  boots  and  for  miles  he  str^gfled 
forward  barefooted.  Befriended  by  Kurds,  he  at  last 
reached  his  destination,  where  he  instantly  wrote 
and  sent  off  a  long  letter  to  the  SUmdard.  After  aowse 
days  a  telegram  was  put  into  his  hand  which  read: 
*'  All  your  letters  published.  Draw  on  me  for  a  htrndrad 
pounds.  Mudford.**  The  money  was  of  immediate 
use,  and  the  English  Bashi-Baiouk  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  before  him. 

W*inter  found  him  still  at  Eneroum,  with  the 
embargoed  by  the  Turics  and  the  StandoFd  U  U  gi  aphi^g 
almost  frantically  for  news.    Occasional 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Turks  and  got  to  the 
bearing  letters  which  once  a  wcdc  mi|^t  be 
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out  of  Trcbizond.  On  the  ni^ht  pn^vdin^  the  depar- 
ture of  a  nic»enger,  Vizctelly  and  O'Donovan  would 
t.ike  their  pliK-es  opi><)>ite  ea<-h  other  at  a  hirge  taMe, 
mith  a  supply  of  tohac-eo,  pajKT  and  iK»n>,  and  write 
*t«-:idily  throui^h  the  hours  until  8unri.>e. 

AJtrr  (*hri>tiniui  it  was  net'essary  to  he  off  a^ain 
t'l  <wa|)e  IxMnR  shut  up  in  the  town.  A  few  de.spatches 
mrre  forwanled,  undrr  diflicMiIty,  in  Turkish,  to  Ik* 
•rf-nt  on  in  Enjjlish  from  Constantinople  hy  the  resident 
n-pn-M^ntative  of  the  pafK'r.  Aftrr  an  ahsrn^t*  of 
.i^-»ut  nine  niontli.s  Vizetelly  once  more  lande<l  in  the 
^  ;Itan*!i  capital.  O'Donovan  was  away  ere  long 
f  T  Batoum.  whence  he  srt  out  on  his  famous  ritle 
to  Merv'.  Events  on  the  BoN|)horus  were  not  now 
i  f  ^^-at  interest  to  the  public,  and  the  Starulard  liad 
!  •  tl«'  UM»  for  the  .six  or  S4»ven  sjM'cial.s  wlio  wtTe  lounging 
iit  IVra.  Oi>|)ortunrly  enough,  an  insurnN-tinn  hroke 
*''A  in  Thcssaly  an<l  Epirus,  and  Vizetelly  |)rom[)tly 
♦.■»k  p;Lss;ii:c  for  Athens. 

With  the  En^'lish  o<HMii)ation  of  Cyprus.  Vi/ctclly 
!•  f t  for  that  island  as  corresixuidcnt  for  the  (ilastjinc 
I/rraU^  Partly  as  a  prank,  and  in  part  as  a  s|x»<MiIation. 
\  r  founded  ihc  (*i/}fru,^  Times,  a  wii-kly  p.ipcr  in  Entrli-h. 
mhoM?  pa^jes  were  kc[)t  spri^:htly  enouch  hy  his  own 
fa<  iie  jM'n  an<l  hy  a  corps  of  gay  contributors.  But 
rvrntj  in  the  valley  of  the  Nih\  wliere  the  Arahist 
r;.ovement  was  progrrssinc.  lH*iran  to  interest  him. 
ar.d  in  February,  lKS:i,  the  Ci/jtru.f  Tirru.i  ceaM'd  to 
A:-;»**ar,  an(i  a  steamship  bnre  the  editor  to  Ej:\pt. 
I '*.r  Alexandria  repres^-ntative  of  the  Ptiili/  .Vrir.«,  Mr. 
J-  i\  C*iiapman,  saw  tlie  ad\anta;:(*  of  ha\in;:  a  reliable 
r.An  at  C'aiiro  an<i  enli*'le<l  his  M'r\i(e>.  He  was 
fc**o  rn»ploye<l  ujxin  tlie  lUniJmy  (taztttr  and  the 
/  ;^;'!iiin  (tuzttU. 
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On  June  11»  1882,  a  hay  brou^t  him  a  tflmrim 
from  Chapman  whidi  read  thus: 

'*  Crowds  of  Arabs  armed  with  nabouts  aie  paradiaig 
the  streets,  msssarring  all  the  Europesas  thqr 


ft 


The  nert  day  there  was  panic  all  over  Egypt 
Europeans  and  other  foreigners  at  ooce  fled  from 
Cairo.  On  the  fifteenth,  Vtsetdly  went  to  Alexandria, 
which  he  found  a  deserted  city,  save  for  the  suldicrs 
who  had  been  crammed  into  it,  with  business  at  a 
standstill  and  the  streets  destitute  of  vehicles  caocpt 
the  baggage  drays  clattering  to  the  Port  with  their 
loads  of  luggage.  Steamships  and  chartered  saaliag 
vcsseb  carried  thousands  of  fugitives  to  Malta,  ICar- 
scilies,  Naples,  the  Piraeus,  and  Cjrpms.  Ordered  by 
the  Khedive  and  even  by  the  Sultan  to  eease  all 
armaments,  Arabi  continued  prqMuing  in  every  way 
for  hostilities,  setting  Europe  and  the  Sultan  at 
defiance.  He  was  mtoncated  with  his  own  rapid  rise 
to  power.  But  it  was  evident  that  England  intCDdrd 
to  take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  her  six  or  amrr 
British-bom  subjects  and  for  the  brutalities  inflicted 
upon  her  Consul  and  Judge*  Warnings  were  sent  to 
the  commandant  of  Arabics  forts  that  no  more  gms 
must  be  mounted  on  the  sea  defences.  The  Arabists 
paid  no  heed.  At  dawn  on  July  10,  the  British  Adaatral 
forwarded  an  ultimatum  to  the  conunandanL 

The  instant  the  word  *^ bombardment**  was 
about,  the  Europeans,  who  had  refused  to 
the  danger  of  their  position,  stampeded  from  the  city. 
Of  these  loiterera  the  last  did  not  get  away  until  the 
afternoon  before  the  shelling  of  the  dty  bcgaa. 
had  remained  out  of  necessity  to  care  for  their 
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Chapmnn  departed  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  in  a 
steam  launch  for  one  of  the  Kngh'sh  ships. 

Vir<»telly  now  put  to  bis  ertHJit  one  of  his  two  unique 
achievements;  he  decided  to  stay  in  tlie  city  tlirough 
the  l>ombardmcnt.  Of  the  events  of  those  momentous 
da\s  and  nights  he  kept  a  half-hourly  diary»  which 
apjK'aretl  in  full  in  the  Homhay  (lazctte  of  August  3, 
and,  w>mewhat  ahridgetl,  in  the  Daily  Seirs  of  July  IH. 
<Mi>rge  (fouvsio,  the  manager  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
hank,  had  enlij»ttHl  followers  and  st<KktHl  the  strong 
hank  building  with  provisions,  intending  "to  see  the 
t!*ing  through  on  land."  With  (Jous^io  were  eight 
^♦.ilwart  men,  arme<l  to  the  teeth  and  picturesquely 
« !ad  in  their  native  Montenegrin  dress,  who  had  siTve<l 
a.H  mcHM^ngrrs  for  hanks  and  commercial  hou-vs;  five 
n.ore  of  the  **garriM>n'*  were  (Irecks  of  the  de^jHTado 
t\j>e.  ThcM*  thirteen  men  were  (|uartere<l  downstairs 
m;lh  the  big  safes  for  battlements.  fp^tairs  were 
(fwUH^io  and  his  wife,  two  English  busijic.>s  men,  a 
French  railway  man,  two  (Ireck  friends  of  (ioussio's, 
an  Italian  c<K)k,  a  BerlnTin  servant,  three  EurnjR'an 
hiDdmaidens,  and  Vi/etcllv,  wlio  was  astoriisluHi  bv 
the  arrival  of  his  un<  le,  Frank,  ju^t  in  time  for  the 
•  X' itrment  of  the  iHnnbardment.  Acrovs  the  street 
in  the  house  of  an  Italian  banker  four  armed  (>ri*eks 
mrre  .stationed  to  defend  their  d^nw  in  ca>e  of  assault. 
The  water  su[)ply  was  stored  in  .vveral  largt'  baths. 
The  upjMT  part  of  the  hous**  cimld  Ik'  isolated  by  the 
\  'i»ming  up  of  the  staircase.  And  up<»n  the  ch'sks 
m h«-re  the  ledgers  rejHiM'd  in  times  of  jHMre  there  now 
m#Te  de|H>sited  lM)\es  and  ordinary  vnla  water  iMjftles 
«  f..irjrei|  ^ilh  dynamite  to  be  Hung  out  of  the  uimlows 
1  a  mob  charifeti  the  premisf^. 

Ou  July  11,  at  7.15  in  the  morning,  doiissio  >lMHik 
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his  friend  awake  and  Viaetdly  hurriedly  put  on  has 
dothes  amidst  the  booming  of  big  guns.  Within  an 
hour  shdb  were  passing  over  the  bank*  In  the  diarj 
which  Vitetdly  kept  of  the  bombardment,  and  which 
is  an  historical  document  of  value*  one  may  read: 
^8JM>  AM.f  Shdb  bursting  near  us;  Arabs  fleeing  in 
cabs  and  on  foot,  the  latter  howling  in  terror. 
8.55  AM.9  Just  been  up  on  terrace,  i.e.,  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house.  Can  see  nothing,  but  can  hear  large 
prcqectBes  rushing  through  the  air.  Q JO  am^  Boys 
b  the  street  tearing  the  telephone  wires  down  from 
the  Italian  banker's  opposite,  amidst  shouts  and  ycDs. 
10.7  A.M.,  Two  cabs  full  of  dead  artillerymen  just  gone 
by,  the  bodies  fastened  in  by  cords,  1  F.M.,  Crowd  of 
^ildroi  with  green  flag  passed  down  the  street  towards 
the  Port  calling  upon  Allah  and  beating  empty  petro- 
leum tins.  6.10  P.M.,  Continued  and  ever-increasing 
demonstrations  of  joy,  dapping  of  hands  and  so  forth. 
First  report:  Two  English  ships  sunk.  Second  report : 
Turkish  troops  arrived*  7.80  P.M.,  Several  of  us  went 
out  on  the  balcony.  Noticed  that  most  of  the  people 
passing  scowled  very  savagdy  at  us.  Came  in  akd 
shut  shutters.*' 

At  nine  the  dty  was  quiet  and  all  hands  turned  in 
to  get  some  rest.  The  night  passed  without  incident* 
but  the  position  of  the  little  company  was  critieal. 
they  were  in  fear  of  an  incursion  of  Bedouin  and  the 
sacking  of  the  town.  The  nert  morning  the  exodus 
of  the  natives  continued  with  feverish  haste.  At 
12.40  that  day  Viietdly  made  this  entry  in  his  diwT : 
**  We  are  keeping  up  coursge  q>lendidly  hot  the  moeacnt 
is  an  anxious  one  and  everyone  is  dreading  that  ominfms 
knock  on  the  door  which  b  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
demand    for    admission.    We   cannot    disguise   from 
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(•urM'Ives  the  fact  that  a  great  niany»  a  very  great 
ntanv,  soldiers  and  civilians  have  met  their  death  in 
the  bonihardment,  and  that  the  people  remaining 
here  are  naturally  very  in(*ense<l  again.st  Europeans.'* 
A  httle  after  one  there  was  a  kn<K*k  on  the  door.  A 
|t*tter  had  ct)n)e  from  the  ho.s[>ital,  and  amid  almost  a 
ritJt  lK'twtt*n  the  soldiers  and  tlie  i)opu!ace  it  was  drawn 
up  to  the  up[K'r  win<lows  l>y  a  string.  The  looting 
of  the  city  had  already  In^gun. 

Among  the  nn-ords  of  the  day  are  these:  **iA5 
P.M.,  Arabs  and  soldiers  going  hy  laden  with  loot. 
Can  hear  the  moh  breaking  into  the  houses  hard  by. 
5. OS  P.M.,  The  s«»ldiers  have  just  sma.shed  in  the  shutters 
frf  a  large  provi.sion  warehouse  o|)[>o?*lte.  3.30  p.m., 
S>nu*one  h;is  Imtu  trying  to  intro<lu(*c  a  crowbar 
Iwtm'wn  the  two  flaps  of  our  dix^r.  5.45  p.m.,  Goussio's 
h«MiM*,  higher  up  the  strtH*t,  is  abla/e.  6.15  P.M.,  Oxir 
*tnft  al>ove  the  biink  is  alight  on  l)oth  sides  now,  and 
the  flames  are  des<H'nding  this  way.  10  p.m..  We 
are  now  in  the  miiist  of  burning  h<)UM\s." 

Thnnigh  the  night  th<'y  eontinueti  to  ojH'n  their 
fl«»<>rs  to  rrfui^t'tw  who  .souglit  safety,  among  them 
Han<M)n.  corn*>j)ondent  of  the  Paris  Clarion^  and 
I^n<Iry.  the  n^prevntative  of  the  Havas  /Vgenry. 
Bv  10. -iO,  there  ^ere  sixtv-M'vrn  iMTM)ns  in  the  bank. 
To  H^iVf  th<'mM'lvt»s  it  was  obvious! v  ntt^'ssarv  to  k^'^'p 
a  lar>:e  cin-le  round  their  pmniM's  fn^e  from  the  flamo. 
To  do  this,  all  through  the  niglit  th^y  nuule  .sallies 
fn»m  the  bank  to  drive  olT  the  bands  of  in<*endiarit*?*, 
mho  mere  provided  v»'\\\\  bundles  t)f  <H)tton  steefMnl 
m    [K'truleum    with    which    they   fir<'<i    the   shops   they 

vAi  k<-t|. 

Om^  that  awful  niglit  Vi/etelly  was  in  .MTious 
jirril.      He   was  out    with    S4inie  of   the   Montenet^riuH. 
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The  enemy  proved  formidable  and  the  MontcncgrnM 
ran  for  the  bank*  and  got  wedged  in  the  one  flap 
of  the  double  door  which  was  open»  leaving  the  ^-ng^***^ 
man  on  the  outside  with  the  looters  near»  expecting 
any  instant  that  his  'Moins  would  be  riddled  with 
lead/'  The  Montenegrins  did  not  squeese  throng  in 
time,  and  Vixetelly  thus  describes  his  escape: 


**I  remembered  there  was  a  blind  alley  on  the  ri^t  hsad 
side  of  our  premises*  I  slipped  away  into  iU  It  was  pilck 
dark.  A  mansion  on  the  right  next  to  ours  had  been  broken 
into  and  wrecked  The  aperture  of  a  ground*floor 
stripped  of  its  Venetian  shutters  and  framework  was 
before  me.  With  infinite  precaution  I  slt|^>ed  over  the 
sillt  but  was  no  sooner  inside  the  room  than  it  seeuMd  to 
me  I  heard  some  heavy  breathing*  as  if  another  human 
being  were  there  in  sound  slumber.  I  eouM  see  nothing 
Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  vivid  flash*  pnmfdiy 
followed  by  a  murderous  explosion  of  firearms.  Then  all 
was  still  again,  save  for  the  roar  of  the  flames  in  the  distance 
and  the  heavy  respiration  dose  at  hand.  Without  troubfi^ 
to  penetrate  that  mystery  I  cautiously  got  out  of  the  window 
again  into  the  blind  alley.  A  double  iron  gate  stood  belms 
me«  spiked  at  the  top,  and  some  fifteen  feet  high.  It  led 
to  a  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  bank  premwes,  I  Ud 
never  done  much  climbing,  but  the  agility  with  whack  I 
scaled  that  iron  gate  would  have  excited  the  admiratm 
of  a  steeple* jack.  Once  in  the  yard  I  soon  was  able  to  at  t  nart 
the  attention  of  the  inmates  of  the  bank,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  ladder  first  placed  against  an  outhouse,  then  haaled  up 
and  extended  bridge-way  to  a  window,  I  reached 
Inquiry  elicited  that  the  volley  I  had  heard  had 
the  fir«t  floor  of  our  premises.  The  miscreants,  deboodusig 
from  the  court  whilst  the  Montenegrins  were  stiD  bfached 
in  the  doorway,  had  bera  received  by  a  tfischarge  bom  the 
upper  windows  which  had  scattered  them.** 

A  cab  crammed  with  loot  was  seised  and  so  pincwd 
at  the  edce  of  the  pavement  as  to  make  a  barriende 
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for  their  door.  At  niidnif^ht  the  (hiii^rr  of  hein^ 
hemmed  in  hy  the  conflagration  was  threatening,  and 
they  bh'W  up  a  neighboring  mansion  with  dynamite 
to  make  a  gap  in  the  way  of  the  finvs.  But  the 
Montenegrins,  wlio  di(l  not  hke  flam(*s,  were  lx'<'oniiii^ 
unrnanagenhh*;  aUo  they  were  infeeted  witli  tlie  lu.st 
for  KM)t,  After  a  long  consultation  it  was  <lerided 
that  tliey  nui>t  vacate  the  city  and  make  for  the  .ships. 
TlieBerlierinJWTvantMTit  fortli  ton^'onnoitrethe  water- 
fn)nt  brought  tlie  news  that  the  city  was  abandoned 
by  the  mihtary  and  that  the  [)ort  couhl  be  rearhed. 
At  a  M*cond  council  it  was  voted  to  man  h  forth  at 
dawn. 

()n  a  *' lovely  July  morning'*  the  company  of 
refugees  nuinhrtl  througli  pillagt^l  AKxaridria.  Hugr 
fires  ra;cf<l  on  ea<'h  .side  of  them  and  tlu»  ht*at  was 
furna^^'-like.  The  Iraves  of  the  trrr^  were  .sin^rrd 
and  the  trunks  .seamnl.  The  onlv  .sounds  wvrr  tin* 
rt»ar  of  flames  and  the  crarklliig  of  woo<i.  Th^y  krpt 
in  a  compart  ImmIv.  .six  d^Tp  and  rrrtaru:ular.  Two 
jun>re*  of  wonu*n  and  children,  snme  of  thnn  l)abifs 
in  arms,  were  plarr<|  in  tin*  crntre  with  wril-armrd 
men  alniut  thi'm.  A  maid  srrvant  cauNr*!  a  lau^rh  even  in 
that  time  of  extn^mity  whrn  slir  apiM'anMl  with  a 
parrot  and  a  canary  in  .srparate  cai:<'s.  (loussioand  his 
nife  manhed  .si<ie  bv  .side  in  the  van.  Thr  BrrlnTin 
i*rt»lletl  ahead  a,s  a  .sruut.  Thrv  strcHlf  as  rapidiv 
aji  [possible  without  out-strpping  the  woint^n.  atnl 
rrarhed  the  wa  safrlv.  On  thf  wav  Vi/rtrllv  notfij 
a  Maltese  lying  strij»prd  and  ({uitt*  drad  with  an  Ar.ib 
bnite,  armed  w  ith  a  n.ibout,  gloat  jng  ovtT  him.  Iw  ut* 
he  brought  liis  bludgeon  down  upon  the  >kull  of  the 
already  dead  man.  I'naMe  to  en<lure  the  >i;:ht.  tlie 
Englishman   slipiHMl   from    the  eolunin   iind   lire«l   two 
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buIleU  into  the  Armb  as  he  was  raisiiig  his  dob  for 
another  blow.  '*  I  have  never  experienced  any  qualms 
of  consdenoe,'*  wrote  the  oorrespondenL 

They  found  boats  with  sails  and  oan,  rowed  to  tke 
outer  harboTt  and  were  taken  on  board  the  Helieom.  a 
despatdi  boat  whidi  had  been  sent  to  look  for  lefuifBcs 
and  to  reconnoitre.    Says  Visetelly: 

^We  must  have  had  the  cnt  of  a  psrlect  band  of 
pcfsdocs,  as  one  by  one  we  ascendrd  the  oooipaaii 
Mootcnesrins  in  their  Strang  drcsit  (uns  in  their  fists 
a  small  annouty  of  big  lilvcr-nMiunted  knives  and 
protmding  from  their  bdts;  Greeks  in  shabby  Fiinnw 
attire,  duldiing  the  barreb  of  their  fowling-pieces,  or 
playing  bulky  revdver«easei  strspped  about  their 
Even  the  weO-UMlo  amongst  us  presented  a  cfirty, 
appearance,  and  I  noticed  the  trim  offioeri  of  the 
scan  us  ssksnre  as  we  passed  bdore  them.  No  one  had 
washed  or  been  between  the  sheets  for  three  ntgbtSL** 

The  refugees  were  distributed  among  various  vessels. 
Viaetdly  was  taken  on  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Toigbrv. 
to  which  Chapman  hurried  in  a  steam  launch  from 
the  Admiral's  ship.  To  his  mute  look  of  •n^rrsf 
inquiry  the  correspondent  said*  *^It*s  all  right,^  asd 
handed  him  his  notel>ook  rontaining  the  diary.  Nest 
morning  Chapman  brought  back  the  book  with  ottlen 
that  Visetelly  should  lea\*e  that  day  for  Port  Said 
to  watch  events.  He  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  glad 
enou^  to  accept  the  loan  of  a  shirt  from  the  you^per 
Frank  Scudamore,  although  the  latter  was  modk 
the  smaller  man. 

The  diary  was  to  have  been  wired  to  haaAom  in  tke 
form  in  which  it  was  printed  in  the  Bombay  paper, 
but  the  pressure  on  the  cable  was  enormous  and  lo^ 
press  meissgrB  could  not  be  sent  promptly,  so  that 
the  Dailif  News  published  only  a  portion  of  the 
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\Mu»n  tlio  (liari.st  rcarlu'tl  Port  Said  1h*  rer<MV(»<l  a 
lonij  Iclc^rain  from  Sir  John  Uol)iiiM)n  strenuously 
unnnj^  him  to  wire  tlu»  most  complete  details  of  his 
.Vlexandrian  exjXTienees.  But  it  was  one  of  those 
unique  opjK)rt unities  tliat  force  of  cinnimstances 
<'i»in|M'l  tlic  mo>t  ahle  sjx^'ials  sometimt^s  to  mis.^, 
r»r  the  messii^e  reachc<l  Vi/etelly  ten  days  hite,  and 
tr.«*n  by  pONt  as  the  oveHand  wires  were  in  the  liands 
«»f  the  Arahists-  The  full  story  WiLS  not  printed  until 
Vi/#-telIy  pui»li>hed  liis  most  entertaining  volume, 
"From  Cyprus  to  Zanzibar." 

Chi  July  H,  a  Britisli  Naval  Brigade  entere<l  Alex- 
andria, as  a  |H)liee  force,  to  en<l  the  in<endiari>m  and 
p.lUk'in^r,  and  that  provtnl  to  Ik»  the  (xjinmencvment 
«»f  the  British  cn^nipation  of  E^rypt.  Before  lon^ 
\  i/«'t«'lly  was  in  his  old  (piarters  in  Cairo.  A>;ain  he 
j'»!n#-«l  the  Egyptian  (fiizii(i\  with  whieh  lie  remained 
*- •!:.#•  \ears,  goin^  then  to  a  small  sheet  calh^l  the 
Tx^irt  of  Egypt*  He  nu'xed  freely  in  all  the  life  of 
('ain>  hxu\  Alexan<lria,  and  one  afterntHin  uas  corn- 
n.an<li*«l  to  a[>|M»ar  at  the  pahnx*.  when*  the  Khetlive 
d«'<^>nite<l  liim  with  the  Order  of  the  Mt*<ljidieli. 

Mcftini^  James  (iordon  Bennett,  he  tn'^an  another 
remarkable  chapter  in  his  eventful  careiT.  Bennett 
WAS  cruising  in  his  yacht,  the  \amituua,  an<]  uin*il 
Vi/etelly  to  meet  him  at  Alexandria,  when  he  pro- 
«r«rt|e<l  abruptly  to  business,  as  thus  re<M)unted  by 
the  Englishman: 

**'I  want  you  for  Zanzibar.  It's  an  awful  i>la<*i'. 
%'*u  know.  You  p<*t  the  fever  then\  an<l  <lie  in  a  \\ei*k. 
Sj  if  Jou  don't  like  taking;  the  job  (»n,  I'll  pay  your 
rxj^^Miv^  bark  to  Paris,  and  K'^*'  >**^i  .somelhiiu;  f<»r 
^OUTMrlf,  ftn<l  thrre'll  be  an  end  to  the  matttT.' 
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'''im  ga»'  I  anwered;   'IH  go  to  Timboeioo  if 
you  like.* 

***0h  vtry  wdl  thou  that    arttles   the 
Yott*d  better  oome  and  dine  on  board  toiu^t,  at 

''And  off  he  went" 

ViaeleDy  waa  on  board  for  aome  time.  Bennett 
dobbed  him  ''The  Pirate.**  In  the  harbor  of  Beynint 
he  made  the  f amoiia  swim  around  the  yacht  in  watcn 
infefted  with  aharka,  and*  although  he  aaw  none  that 
m^U  the  yarn  was  tM  in  Paris  for  yeata  after, 
both  Bennett  and  he  had  swam  around  the  Ni 
amidst  a  shoal  of  man-eaters. 

While  on  board  Bennett  gave  him  minute 
tions.  He  was  to  go  to  Zaniihar  and  devote  his 
and  ingenuity  to  finding  the  whereabouts  of  Henry  IL 
Stanley,  who  then  had  been  away  from  touch  with 
the  world  for  eighteen  months  on  his  eipedition  lor 
the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  The  instant  he  got  ncwa 
of  Stanley,  Visetdly  was  to  hurry  into  the  interior 
to  meet  the  explorer,  taking  him  comforts  and  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  man  who  had  aent  him  to 
find  Livingstone,  and  aecuring  frtxn  him  a  letter  far 
the  New  York  BeraU.  And  above  all  dae,  he  waa  to 
beat  a  New  York  World  man  named  Thomaa  Strvcna, 
who  was  looking  out  for  Stanley  for  a  like  purpoaa. 

For  six  months  ViaeteDy  was  at  7ianrihar  wtt 
time  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands.  There  waa  but 
one  mail  a  month,  and  the  newspaper  man  found 
sdf  isolated  from  the  world.  There 
m  plenty  about  Stanley;  of  reliable  information  there 
was  none.  It  waa  known  that  Stanley  had  BWt 
Tib,  and  the  rest  waa  conjecture. 

A  telegram  came  from  Bennett  ordermg  hie 
reecntative  to  procure  an  American  lag  far 
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tuition  to  Stanley  when  he  should  be  found.  But  no 
such  flag  was  to  be  had  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  English 
5]ietial  lM>rrowe<l  one  from  a  United  States  warship 
which  happene<l  to  l>e  in  port,  and  had  a  Genoese 
oiitfittcT  make  him  a  half-size  copy  of  the  huge  banner. 
T\\e  flag  was  barely  ready  when  definite  news  of  the 
explorer  arriviHl  at  last.  AIjls!  It  was  necessary 
to  travel  throii^'h  (lerman  territory  to  meet  Stanley 
and  permivsion  was  n»fiised.  If  granted  to  one  cor- 
rr^pondent  the  i)ri\  ilege  must  alsi>  l>e  given  Stevens, 
and  the  Commissioner  did  not  want  two  American 
caravans  traveling  through  the  (Jerman  possessions, 
mhere  an  insurrfition  had  btn^n  put  down  with  difficulty, 
and  displaying  a  new  fliig  which  might  disturb  the 
nrgro  mind.  Vi/.ctclly  cabled  the  facts  to  Bennett 
in  Paris.  The  publisher  re[)lied  that  the  (lerman 
.Vmbassador  in  the  Frencli  capital  was  his  friend,  and 
the  result,  arranged  by  mail  Iwtwcen  Paris  and  Iterlin, 
^as  that  the  secretary  to  tlie  (lerman  Consulate  at 
Zanzibar  told  Vizetelly  [irivatdy  that  a  cable  liad 
cimie  from  Prince  Bismarck  ordering  that  the  sfKXMal 
\>e  allowed  to  pass  through  (Icnnan  territory  to  meet 
the  explorer  if  his  procure*  would  not  interfere  with 
military  oj)crations.  And  a  few  liours  later  came  a 
cable  from  Bennett  directing  liim  to  ki*ep  his  flag  dis- 
crertly  in  liis  pocket  until  the  <H)rre<t  moment  came 
for  its  unfurling. 

He  organi/<N|  liis  caravan  and  plunged  into  the 
interior,  and  lo!  liis  rival  ap|M*aretl  one  day  in  his 
trnt.  The  Wifrlil  man  lia*!  Ik-cu  refuseil  jx^nnivsion 
to  traver>c  (iernian  territ4»rv.  but  he  watche<l  V'izet- 
elly's  start  and  pluckily  t-nou^^'h  followeil  liis  rival. 
He  had  no  trading  giMwN  ami  \%aH  lucky  to  receive 
the  hospitality  of  Vi/etclly,  who  made  the  American 
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a  guest  at  his  mess.  Neverthden  Stevens  meant  to 
beat  tlia  man  upon  whom  he  was  dependent  for  Uie 
means  of  access  to  Stanley.  He  let  ViseteQy  feed 
him  and  his  men,  but  no  admowledgment  of  the  oonr* 
tesy  would  he  make  in  his  paper*  The  Kngltshman 
fdt  justified  therefore  in  arranging  with  the  German 
authorities  to  have  any  messages  Stevens  mi^t  asMl 
bade  stopped  at  the  coast.  Bennett  mfantima  had 
tdegraphed  ViaeteDy  a  promise  of  £8000  for  hiassetf 
if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise. 

Stanley  was  duly  met.  Visetdly  marched  in  onler 
into  the  camp  of  the  explorer.  Mounted  upon  an  asa 
from  Muscat  and  side  by  side  with  a  German  lieutennat 
riding  an  African  ox.  he  rode  forward  with  dignity 
to  the  meeting,  while  Stevens  left  the  cdumn  of  his 
protector  and  ran  ahead  to  be  **first**  The  flag 
was  duly  presented  and  soon  was  flying  over  tke 
explorer's  tent.  That  evening  the  correspondent  aest 
to  the  Herald  the  first  message  whidi  reached  the  oat- 
side  worid  with  definite  tidings  of  Emin*s  rescuer. 

Next  morning  the  traveler  handed  the  special  a 
long  letter  for  the  Herald,  which  Visetdly  at  oom 
sent  off  by  spedal  runner.  Thus  it  reached  Bagamoyow 
thence  it  went  by  German  steam  launch  across  to 
Zanzibar,  and  from  there  it  was  cabled  textnally  to 
London.  A  note  in  the  New  York  paper  of  Decem- 
ber A,  1889,  sUted  that  the  1400  words  cost  OSSOO 
when  they  finally  arrived  in  New  York.  Stevcos 
was  beaten. 

On  returning  to  Zantibar  Visetdly  found  this 
tdegram  awaiting  him: 

**My  congratulations.  In  accordance  with  my 
promise,  £2000  to  your  account  with  RotlwrhiVi 
today.—  Bennett/* 
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With  this  exploit  to  his  credit  Vizetelly  returned 
to  Eurt)j>e  and  lived  several  years  in  Paris  and  iu 
Ixindon.  AMiile  engaged  upon  some  articles  for  T. 
P'$  Weekly^  and  colUx^ting  information  for  them 
al>out  London's  submergtHl  tenth,  he  died  in  1903. 
His  long  life  in  the  tropics  had  somewhat  enfeebled 
his  constitution. 

One  fact  may  be  adde<l  to  this  record  of  a  most 
remarkable  family  group.  Another  son  of  Henry 
Richard  Vizetelly,  Frank  Hora(*e  Vizetelly,  the  lexicog- 
rapher and  writer  of  New  York  (^ity,  not  having  suc- 
<Tttit*<l  in  his  effort  to  go  to  South  Africa  as  a  war 
ci»m'NiK)ndent,  did  achieve  the  distinction  of  visiting 
the  B<>er  prisoners  of  war  at  the  detention  camps  in 
Brnnuda.  He  was  the  only  civilian  whom  the  Bnti>h 
authorities  |M»rmitted  to  insiHt-t  the  camps  and  narrated 
hU  ol)M*rvations  in  the  lUuMratcd  lAmcUm  AVicJ,  the 
.Vrir  York  Independent,  and  various  dailies. 


CHAPTER  DC 
EDWARD  FREDERICK  KNIGHT 

.  a  BM  Urd  IfalkMa  «ld  U  «M  pfmid  to  k»«»  vitk  Hi 


iMtUaatKBj  W«it  dariat  lb« SoMifak  War. aM fovd Ua «•  U 
wnl  ballarttj  aaa,  who  kmw  wImU  U  w— abot,  — 4  — 1 1 J 
OM  to  k»«o  90M  tfffo  wiri  wfHag  vitkovt  «nllMit  fiM.  Aa4  it  wm 
maf  to  ptfprivo  tUl  bo  mwt  bovo  bera  tbo  rigbt  kU  ol  o  wm  to 


In  the  midft  of  the  war  between  Runia  and  Japan* 
iHien  the  foreign  q)eciab  were  writhing  under  the 
reitrictionfl  of  the  cenaorahip  and  were  deqwratdy 
trying  to  b^  or  buy,  or  even  to  fight  their  way  to 
the  front*  where  real  fighting  waa  going  on  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  aee  with  their  own  eyei»  the 
authoritiea  from  time  to  time  prepared  entertainnicnta 
for  their  diverrion,  at  a  means  of  conciliating  then 
trouUeaome  viaitoca.  One  of  theae  imprompta  c»* 
tertainmenta  took  the  form  of  a  juggling  party.  Aa 
it  waa  about  to  end,  Edward  F.  Knight,  with  the  quiet 
and  rather  quaint  manner  whidi  often  diatingwiahed 
him,  declared  that  he  also  could  juggle,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  make  hia  daim  good  by  adding  a  featnre  to 
the  original  programme. 

**Here  ia  a  despatch  aa  it  ia  aent  out  by  a 
pendent,**  he  aaid,  and  for  a  moment  there  waa 
a  atrip  of  paper  about  ei^ieen  inchea  long. 

**Here  again  ia  the  aame  deapatdi  after  it  has 
throng  the  handa  of  the  cenaor,**  and  andden^y  the 
paper  ahrank  to  a  bare  half -inch. 

''But  here  is  the  dcspatdi  as  it  appeara  in  print*** 
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and  lo!  while  the  speaker  looked  about  triumphantly* 
there  appeared*  as  if  out  of  the  air,  tliree  columns  from 
a  newspaper  and  all  filled  with  special  cablegrams  from 
the  war. 

And  then  the  amateur  performer  added  the  sly 
rt*niark: 

**()f  course,  it  was  an  American  paper!" 

Yet  this  man  had  come  to  the  war  in  the  East  with 
a  terrible  handicap.  He  had  but  one  arm,  having 
\M-en  wounde<l  so  severt*Iv  at  Belmont  in  the  Boer 
mar  that  the  right  arm  hud  to  be  amputated. 

Few  men  are  more  adventurous  in  an  unassuming 
way  than  Edward  F.  Knight  has  been.  His  militarj' 
rxjierienres  began  in  1870,  when  he  went  out  with  a 
French  forre  in  the  war  with  Pru>wia.  Years  later, 
mhile  as  a  spoeial  he  was  making  the  campaign  in 
Madagas^^ar,  he  referretl  almost  tenderly  to  his  old 
rtinirades  of  the  Foreign  I^egion,  and  to  the  '*  French 
Tommy  Atkins,  the  same  pleiLsunt,  <heery,  honest 
frilow  I  had  known  of  old.*'  In  nearly  every  land 
over  which  flies  the  British  flag  Knight  upon  one  niiv'^ion 
or  another  has  traveliMl.  In  1H78  he  was  pKHlding  on 
foot  about  Albania  and  Montenegro  with  three  artist 
f^tmpanions,  making  a  sununer  tour  in  an  almost 
unknown  country.  Nearly  twenty  years  later  he  was 
ba<  k  among  the  Balkans  in  the  war  iK^wecn  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  in  1908  he  .sjH'iit  several  months  in 
S^Ionica  and  (^onstantiiioph*  .studying  the  revolution 
Aft  tlic  Young  Turks.  For  the  Slttrnitnj  Post  he  iiuule 
the  f^/'/rtr  tour  of  the  worM  \%ith  the  Duke  and  Dm  he^s 
iA  Cornwall  and  York.  In  the  sjiriiig  of  lst)l.  he  left 
for  the  de?*olate  mountain  region  of  Kanhniir,  N^hcre 
he  t'Mik  part  in  the  exjMMlition  against  the  Iluti/a- 
Nagar»,    Mending    to    The    Times    anil    some    London 
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weddies  descriptive  letters  upoo  the  rrfrp^ign  of  a 
haodful  of  men  against  a  foe  of  far  greater  nmabecs 
in  an  almost  insrrcsiihlf  positk>n«  He  has  sw^ttl 
as  n  correspondent  also  in  Matabeldand,  the  ^'"■^ilirn 
and  Cuba. 

As  a  small  boat  sailor  be  has  few  superiors*  as  his 
ddi^tf ul  yams  upon  bis  cruising  experiences  in  tbe 
Falcon  and  tbe  AlgrU  indicate.  Moreover  be  bas  been 
tbe  leader  of  a  treasure  bunting  eipedttion,  and  few 
sucb  quests  bave  been  better  fitted  out  or  captajnwl 
with  more  intdligence  and  skill. 

On  a  day  in  January  in  1895  Knight  was  sojourning 
in  Cornwall  when  n  telegram  was  delivered  to  bia 
from  the  editor  of  Tk$  Timu.  Fhmce  was  determined 
upoo  the  conquest  of  Madagascar^  and  the  special  for 
the  great  London  paper  was  to  proceed  witboirt 
dday  to  Antananarivo^  tbe  rapftfil  of  tbe  **^^'*d^  n 
thousand  miles  long,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Sooth 
Africa.  Tbe  uncertainty^  the  excitement  and  the 
romance  of  the  life  of  tbe  special  for  a  powerful 
paper,  who  bas  the  whole  world  as  bis  field  of 
ations,  are  wdl  illustrated  by  the  experiences  of  this 
correspondent  during  the  period  of  almost  a  year  wfaic^ 
be  spent  in  that  comparativdy  unknown  region. 

First  of  all  be  bad  great  difficulty  in  rwrhing  the 
scene  of  the  campaign,  and,  in  the  sequel,  while  be 
faced  dangers  in  plenty,  be  saw  scarcely  any  of  the 
little  fighting  that  actually  took  phuae.  It  bad  bee^ 
intended  that  be  shouM  travel  with  the  Fkcncb  invndersL 
but  even  Paris  correspondents  were  made 
come,  and  be  was  refused  the  necessary 
Thereupon  it  was  decided  that  be  abonld  harry  to 
Antananarivo,  the  capital  city,  and  join  there  the 
gi>I^K  officer.  Colonel  Shervington,  who  was 
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as  the  military  AdviM*r  of  the  Hova^.  In  England 
it  wa.H  thought  that  the  French  under  General  Duchesne 
mould  have  a  hard  time  reaching  the  cafiital  through 
a  difliciilt  country  in  the  face  of  a  hrave  and  patriotic 
|NN»pIe.  The  French  were  nuiking  charges  that  the 
British  jiteanLship  traders  were  not  olK\ving  the  neu- 
trality laws,  whereui)on  the  steamship  companies 
antioiincvd  they  would  hcxik  no  passtMigers  for  the  ordi- 
nary ports  of  Madagascar.  But  Knight  wiLH  alnmrd  a 
vt-^-K'l  whoH<»  captain  was  an  advent  uroiLs  fellow, 
aijtl,  with  the  Rev.  J.  P<»arse  of  the  Ix)ndon  Missionary 
S»cirtv,  who  had  liveil  thirtv  vears  in  the  countrv, 
he  wa.>  landiMi  at  a  little  Ilova  setth'ment  at  the  southern 
« iid  t)f  the  island.  He  \\as  hundre<is  of  miles  from 
the  capital  and  to  n*acli  it  he  would  have  to  travel 
f'»r  many  <iays  through  a  wildern«'ss  large  i)ortions 
of  which  were  unexplon^l  and  which  no  Eurojieans 
had  i)reviously  iK'netratith 

(*arriers  were  the  first  refiuinite.  There  were 
fi*w  M'ttlement.s  and  they  were  far  ajiart;  supplie:* 
wi>uld  Ih*  hanl  to  get;  quite  likely  the  people  wouhl 
\'C  found  ill  diHjHised  at  times  and  even  hostile;  and 
?!ien»  wen*  the  chanri»s  of  fever,  starvation,  even  of 
f'jjrticr  to  l>e  faced.  The  corresjHUidcnt  was  hurning 
with  impatience  to  Ik»  olT  Ic^t  he  miss  the  o|M*ning  of 
•}ie  campaign  at  Majurura.  nine  hundrtMl  miles  away, 
vihrre  the  French  would  In^in  their  man  h  Lurk 
«  Aine  to  his  ai<i,  and  the  sjH^ial  and  tht*  Enk'Ii''h  nu's- 
si^inary  starts!  with  twenty-two  traint^<l  palamjuin 
l«**An*rs.  *'TheM*  men  lia\e  mar\t'!lous  a;:ilitv  ainl 
mdurance,**  wrote  Kni^'ht.  **It  in  usual  to  take  eight 
n.»*n;  while  four  carry  tin*  palan«(uin  the  other  four 
tri»t  on  in  front  readv  to  take  tlieir  pl.iet^s.  Thev 
rrlieve    eaeh    other    at    frecpjrnt     intervals,   and    there 
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is  no  check  in  the  pace  when  this  is  done,  the 
one  by  one  slipping  nimbly  aside  while  their  fellows 
running  alongside  in  their  turn  place  their  shoulders 
under  the  long  poles.  In  this  way  they  can  easily 
carry  a  man  thirty  miles  a  day  and  more  if  cooditaons 
are  favorable.** 

At  times  they  traveled  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
breakers  on  the  surf-hardened  sand.  Often  they 
plunged  by  narrow  footrpaths  into  the  forest  where 
the  dense  vegetation  shut  out  the  breew  and  the  UghL 
For  miles  they  made  their  way  across  malarious  swainpa. 
Fifteen  deep  rivers  whose  waters  were  full  of  crocodiles 
had  to  be  passed  in  dugHNits.  At  one  stream  no  dog- 
out  was  to  be  found  and  three  men  braved  the  croe> 
odiles,  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank  and  retumiag 
with  a  boftL  One  beautiful  lake  they  stumbled  upoo, 
unmarked  upon  any  map»  whidi  probably  no  while 
man  had  ever  seen  before.  Tliis  part  of  the  joomey 
required  eif^t  days. 

Their  way  now  lay  throu^  a  perilotts  district  of 
robber  villages  and  blackmailing  l""g«  The  fawlgr 
of  the  party  was  successful  in  defying  the  attcaqits 
of  the  natives  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls.  Halted  opoa 
the  bank  of  a  deep  river  a  half-mile  wide  the  travilus 
wore  told  there  would  be  no  ferry  unless  they  paid  n 
heavy  sum.  If  they  submitted  the  tale  would  go  o« 
ahead  of  them  and  a  score  of  kings  would  make  like 
demands.  Argument  was  useless;  Knight  drew  Ins 
revolver,  and  one  by  one  inserted  six  cartridges  whale 
the  king  looked  on  and  the  missionary  tnyislalcd 
the  bearers*  exaggerated  account  of  the 
of  the  weapon.  \Mien  the  qiecial  ofdeted  has 
to  seise  the  canoe  and  thrratrned  to  shoot  the 
if  he  mterlcred.  that  worthy  sulkily  ykUsd.    By 
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H'lays  the  men  were  ferried  across,  and  tlie  king  was 
iiia^le  to  go  on  the  last  trip,  as  payment  was  refused 
until  all  wen'  Mife. 

At  one  ford  tlie  water  was  alK)ve  the  .shoulders 
4»f  the  men  and  for  some  paces  alK)ve  the  heads  of 
f!i(»Ht  of  them,  hut  tliey  stretchetl  their  anus  InVh  and 
<  .irrit'^l  hagfja^r  and  travelers  acro>s  without  wetting 
♦lirm,  shouting  in  chonis,  wlienever  their  mouths 
wrn-  alH)ve  water,  to  scare  awav  the  cnxxxliles. 

Tlie  In^anTS  came  down  with  ffvcr  unfortunately 
and  thrir  pla<t»s  had  to  Ih»  fillrd  with  such  men  as 
cimld  1k'  hiri'd,  an  unruly  M*t  as  they  tumt*d  out  to 
I"**,  Mr.  IVarM*  de<laririg  that  in  i\ll  Wis  missionary 
travrK  he  ha<l  nrver  had  to  deal  with  such  a  lot  t>f 
niflians.  Thev  left  the  co;L^t  and  struck  across  the 
^'Tt-at  fon^st  Ih'R  for  the  <'cntral  highlands,  fighting 
tlie  inthlTcrrrKv  of  the  Immfits  all  the  way.  and  on(*e 
q-jclling  what  might  have  Ufu  a  mtIous  mutiny. 
*'(>f  all  thr  journeys  I  have  ever  ma<le,**  vaid  Kni^'ht, 
'*  I  think  this  oiw  wiis  the  most  dis^igreiMhh*.  ru)t  on 
a4^x>unt  i>f  its  natural  dltlirullies.  l)ut  lHM*auM»  of  the 
•ilt«>»:<*ther  uniH*<*es>iiry  delays  owing  to  the  had  di>- 
;M»^itii>n  of  the  men.'* 

For  five  davN  the  nnite  lay  throii^jh  an  unexplon^l 
p  ;ri«»n  which  apparently  no  EurojxMu  had  In^fon* 
\  i.sitt^l.  Here  th<*  lK'ar<*rs  wtTe  at  the*  iniTcv  of  their 
f-:;»plt»yer>  and  In^came  more  amen.ihle,  making  march«*s 
i4  e\tra4)rdiiuiry  length,  with  IVarv  and  Knight 
tramping  it  muclj  of  the  time.  On  the  longf>t  day's 
mjin  h  they  started  at  dawn  ami  clamlHTiti  up  and 
dt>«'Ti  mountain  sto-ps  hour  after  hour  ami<l  spli-mlid 
^rft-nerx*  an«i  Ix^autifid  waterfalls.  l)v  dint  i)f  hanl 
*-  ramhling  D'acljin^'  the  head  of  the  pass  at  suuM-t, 
where   they  found   a   hi^'hland  village.     Therv*  Wiks  no 
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welcome  for  thuiiii  Tnoy  wwo  woMp&dbdd  of 
FVendit  mod  the  villagen  liowled  otttade  their  tenU 
for  hoiUB.  ^At  any  moment  I  cKpected  to  Me  •■ 
■Mf^i  oome  flying  throu^  the  thhi  hemboo  valL** 
wrote  the  correspondent* 

In  the  great  forest  they  plodded  on  for  miles 
without  finding  any  openings,  seeing  the  son's  Ught 
only  iHien  they  went  up  the  avenues  formed  by  the 
beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The  nussioQary  wan 
troubled  by  fever  and  dedded  to  stop  at  a  fricMQy 
villAge.  Kni^t  pushed  on  for  the  capital*  which 
still  almost  three  hundred  miles  away.  He 
a  fresh  lot  of  willing  and  cheerful  carriers  and  got 
ahead  at  the  rate  of  thirty*three  miles  a  diqr,  ahhoQgh 
he  was  halted  for  two  days  by  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  whidi  threatened  at  one  time  to  become  serions 

At  last,  on  the  thirty-second  drnj  from  the  start*  a 
mardi  whidi  began  before  daybreak  and  ended  after 
dark  brou^t  the  indefatigable  wpedal  to  the  mgiffed 
ridge  on  the  side  and  summit  of  which  Antananarivo 
is  built.  Knight  found  it  to  be  a  very  intgular  city 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people.  A  heavy 
disappointment  awaited  him;  Colond  Shenrii^itoa 
had  resigned. 

A  perstsient  story  had  diarged  the  English  oSccr 
with  selling  the  capiUd  to  the  fVench.  He  had  advised 
the  government  to  fortify  certain  strong  places  o« 
the  route  which  the  mvaders  would  take;  how  conld 
he  have  foretold  the  plans  of  the  French  unless  he 
was  m  their  counseb?  Against  such  rrasoning* 
with  an  influential  set  of  the  Hovas  intriguiog 
hinu  Colonel  Shervington  had  no  diance. 

There  was  little  likelihood  of  getting 
to  go  out  with  the  Hova  forres.  Knight  was  inf in  iimJ 
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by  the  Britiiib  vice-consul.  The  feeling  in  thecapitid 
^tL%  strong  against  Europeans  of  all  nationalities. 
Al>ovc  all  other  white  men  newspaper  reporters  were 
under  suspicion.  No  Hova  could  understand  the 
nature  of  Knight's  business  and  most  of  them  believe<l 
him  to  Jk?  a  French  spy.  Burleigh  was  also  in  the 
city  -  how  he  got  there  has  b<H'n  relate<l  elsewhere  - 
and  the  two  were  closely  watched;  their  doings  and 
their  siiyings  were  n'fxirtetl;  if  they  undertook  a  strt)II 
into  the  country  spies  were  at  their  heels.  Access 
to  infornuition  was  denied  l)y  the  government.  Had 
Knight  tried  to  n^ach  the  front,  he  would  have  been 
§rized  and  impri>one<l.  The  Hov^is  were  well  ac- 
quainte<l  with  the  art  of  Inn-eotting.  Strenuous  efforts 
mere  nuule  to  sui)press  all  news  from  the  war;  a  severe 
crnMirNhip  wils  actually  in^tiluti'Kl  and  all  letters 
were  read  with  care  by  the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Oflice. 
In  the  letter  of  a  married  womjin  to  a  sister  in  England 
the  Hoviis  fancied  they  found  an  im]>ortant  cipher. 
At  the  iHjttom  of  the  shet^t  there  ai)iH'an^l  some 
strange  characters  and  a  row  of  crosM\s.  In  due 
time  the  FortMgn  Office  h'arned  that  these  symlxils 
Were  kivscs  for  a  certain  British  baby.  Then,  too,  the 
French  at  the  |H>rt  of  Tamatave  were  .sto[)[)ing  most 
Urtters  and  all  newspajH-rs  from  borne,  so  that  Knight 
was  pretty  completely  isolated  from  the  world. 

Nevertheless  he  did  manage  to  .M*nd  n*'WH  to  bin 
paper.  He  w^lh  there  as  a  (x)rrc>|H)ndcnt  in  a  situation 
aJmost  unparalleliHj  in  the  luNtory  i)f  \%ar  rejxirting, 
and  he  did  not  [)ro|H)s<»  to  Ik*  U-aten.  Here  is  his 
own  aixxiunt  of  the  x^ny  in  whi(  h  he  sMrnggle^l  tele- 
gjikJUA  and  letters  out  of  the  i.sland: 

''I  found  nalivrn  i*iHing  for  a  !»inidl  considrration  to 
r\«k  thrir  Iwrn  \)\    rarr>in^  K-ttrr^  frum  roe  to  thr  nrarr^t 
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seaport;  there  they  delivered  the  letters  to  my  aflent,  who 
in  turn  handed  them  over  to  aomeone  on  the  fint  (^aallr 
steamer  that  called,  to  be  posted  in  Natal  or  Maorittiis.  I 
had  to  use  every  precaution  in  despatching  nqr  carricn; 
it  would  have  meant  their  destruction  had  the  ofajert  of 
their  visit  to  the  coast  been  suspected  I  never  employed 
the  same  man  twice;  each  was  paid  his  wages  on  delivering 
my  letter  to  my  agents  and  not  one  failed  in  getting  throngh 
deqiite  the  various  dangers  they  had  to  encounter;  lor,  in 
order  to  leave  the  city,  they  had  to  obtain  passports  from 
the  government  under  some  pretext  or  other;  aD  the  road* 
were  guarded  by  soldiers  on  the  lookout  for  deserters  bom 
the  army  and  smuggters  of  gold-dust  or  letters;  and  every 
traveler  was  carefully  searched  at  Moramanga,  the  seoood 
stage  from  the  capital  —  the  most  formidable  pcrfl  of  nU 
In  order  to  circumvent  these  searchers  I  used,  as  a  rule,  to 
take  a  copy  of  my  letter  in  flinuy,  roll  the  copy  up  into  as 
smaD  a  space  as  possible,  and  jam  it  into  the  bottom  of  the 
carrier's  snuff-bos,  a  bit  of  bamboo  about  six  inches  long, 
a  false  bottom  would  then  be  driven  into  place  on  top  of 
the  letter,  and  the  bamboo,  filled  with  snuff,  woidd  tben 
present  an  innocent  appearance  that  disarmed  all  suspicion 
On  one  occasion,  having  no  trustworthy  messenger,  1  had 
to  write  the  words  of  the  highly-compromising  tckgmm 
in  mvistble  ink  on  the  back  of  aprivate  letter,  to  be  developed 
by  a  friend  on  the  coasL'* 

But  somehow  or  other  Dewq>aper  dippinfs  fowl 
their  way  back  to  the  remote  capital  of  Madagn near 
and  the  Ilovas  learned  that  the  correspoodent  was 
eluding  their  watchers  and  sending  news  out  of  the 
island.  His  sources  of  information  and  hia  method 
of  benting  their  vigilance  were  a  mystery  and  a  woilet 
to  tbem.  For  all  the  six  months  that  be  renatDcd 
b  Antananarivo  he  was  hampered,  but  not  deiaatad. 
by  the  cunning  ingenuity  of  tbe  natives,  who  hated 
him  cordially,  but  feared  openly  to  molest  htm.  Br 
was  relying  to  a  considerable  extent  upoa  the 
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•  wo  of  the  Eiin)|K»an.  But  as  hr  c'<>ijtimjr<l  to  mmmI 
information  out  of  the  island  ahout  the  corruption 
of  the  ^overnin(»nt  and  the  dixTeditaKh*  intrifjues 
of  the  leaders  of  the  |HM)j)le,  and  esiMM-ially  uhen  the 
approach  of  the  rohinui  of  the  invaders  h;iil  exrited 
a  really  danpTous  f^'^'lin^  airalnst  the  furri^^ners  in 
the  capital,  and  when  his  most  (Compromising  KttiTs 
had  returned  to  the  Ilova  government  to  arruse  hiin. 
he  found  hi.n  [position  iMMomin^  very  diflirult,  and  hr 
hrt"atlH*d  much  more  freciv  when  the  French  were  in 
.^iirht  from  the  city. 

Neither  himself  nor  Burlei^'fi  h:u\  \>vvu  entirely 
without  communicati(»n  with  that  advanciiit;  forft* 
of  French  soldiers,  for  they  had  found  a  coiira^jcMUis 
native  of  the  carrier  class  who  ventun'd  a^ain  arul 
a^rain  into  tht*  \  icinity  of  the  invadiiu;  column  on  th<* 
^HMit  for  new**.  His  ostensjMi*  profi'^Nion  was  that 
of  a  [M'ddhT  (»f  salt,  smilT,  soap  jnid  sutrar  in  the  camps 
<»f  the  llovas;  his  stixk  in  trade  was  ^uppli«d  l>y  th«* 
rorresjxjiidrnts.  Furnishrd  with  a  passport  in  full 
and  prn|MT  form  he  would  make  liis  way  to  \]ir  linr> 
«»f  the  dffrnM*.  ^jo  al»out  from  tnM»p  t<»  tr«M»p  for  srxrral 
da\  s,  finally  visiting  th<»  outposts  and  t'^ttin;:  at  h*ast 
a  k'linipse  of  the  Fremh.  Hy  a  siinil.ir  plan  Kni,;ht 
kept  liimself  posted  up<»n  the  news  of  tl.c  palai^e  and 
the  cabinet   riK'ctinijs, 

In  the  city  there  were  ahout  forty  Briti>»h  snhje^'ts, 
niisHionari<*s,  trad«'rs.  mim'rs,  a  wanihrer  or  two, 
an<l  tlie  n«'wspaper  men.  It  Im*<  ana*  un^afr  for  an 
En*:Ii^lunan  to  visit  tli«'  markits.  A  nuitin^j  to  k^> 
over  tlie  situation  was  held  in  the  virr-ronsiilat«\ 
mlien  tfie  n»prcM*ntative  <if  thr  British  LToxtrnmrnt 
adviMnl  ull  EurojHMns  to  |ta\«'  for  thi*  <d.i>t.  The 
missionaries    wfre   all    for   sta\in^   in    thf   rity    arid    in 
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the  end  mil  did  remain.  The  vioe-consalnte»  a  anb- 
•Untial  brick  houae,  was  choeen  for  a  rallying  place 
in  case  the  Hova  mob  actually  broke  kiose  and  attacked 
the  f oreignert.  So  circumspect  was  it  necessary  tar 
Knight  to  be  that  when  a  great  camp  of  l<l»00O 
men  was  established  on  the  plain  below  the  dty  be 
bardy  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  review  from  a  distanrr 
throu^  a  telescope. 

There  was  now  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  He 
could  not  get  to  the  front;  he  must  simply  wait  for 
the  front  to  come  to  him.  Excttement  mounted  high 
as  the  French  neared  the  dty.  He  saw  hundreds 
of  barreb  of  powder  bdng  cairied  up  to  the  palace 
and  heard  the  rumor  that  the  queen  intended  to  blow 
up  the  building  as  the  French  entered  her  capitaL 
And  then,  quite  suddenly,  he  heard  the  booming  ^ 
distant  cannon,  and  thus  learned  that  at  last  thm 
invaders  were  in  touch  with  the  dty.  **I  was  cseeed* 
ini^y  fortunate,**  he  wrote,  *'to  find  a  man  this  d^ 
willing  to  travd  for  me  to  port.  So  I  entrusted  him 
with  a  letter  and  telegram  to  TAs  Timet.  I  knew  that 
would  be  my  last  opportunity  before  the  arrival  ol 
theFrendi.** 

At  this  juncture  the  Hovas  did  make  something  ol 
a  stand.  For  four  da3rs  there  was  mild  fighting  oatside 
the  dty,  but  as  soon  as  the  natives  were  fiposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  French  guns  they  ran  away.  Throp^ 
this  period  the  Europeans  kept  out  of  the  chief 
and  stood  ready  to  barricade  their  houses  at  a 
notice.  At  the  end  the  life  of  the  queen  was  in 
and  Knight  had  his  part  in  framing  a  plan  to 
her.  He  says:  **  I  was  myself  in  the  plot  to  save 
from  any  attempt  to  kill  her  —  I  had  arranged  to 
assist  bsr  to  fly.    But  the  watch  was  too  dose,  and 
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^\\e  bail  to  stay  in  htr  palace  and  \h*  l)onil)ar(lc<l/* 
Every  hour  Uie  sound  of  musketry  volleys  and 
artillrrj'  fire  JxTanie  louder,  but  in  tlu»  <  apital  it  was 
iinjM>v»ible  to  learn  what  was  n^ally  taking  plac<» 
a  Aore  pntlieanient  indet^d  for  a  war  n*i>orter.  Then 
on  S'ptenilK'r  49,  1895,  at  noon,  Knight  ha<l  his  first 
glinipM'  of  the  inva<ler>,  **a  long  dark  lint*  of  infantry 
and  baggage  miilr>  streaming  along  a  ridge  on  the 
skvline  three  niiirs  awav."  Nevrr  wils  a  toun  bom- 
bard^'d  after  a  more  humane  fashion.  After  alxnit 
four  hours  a  Ilova  on  horM^back  witli  a  few  attendants 
maA  Mvn  ascvnding  thr  hill  in  front  of  the  English 
matchers,  bearing  a  white  fhig.  The  qui'en  had  sur- 
rtn«lrre<l. 

The  next  glimpM*  of  Thr  Timrs  .s|M^iiil  ilivloM^ 
him  on  camrl  back  in  the  Nubian  dcM-rt,  **  its  utterly 
•  {•-^♦late  a  place  as  any  ngion  in  the  world.'*  He  had 
*tiirt4'd  in  the  midst  of  a  siindstorm,  ^^hcn  obj«tts  a 
hundred  yards  away  could  not  Im*  Mt-n.  and  in  a  stifling 
atmosphere  with  the  thrrmomrtiT  iit  <»rie  hundred  and 
M->'entcen  <l<*grees  iu  the  sha<i<*.  He  had  mar<hed  all 
r.iglil,  halti^tl  at  diiwn  for  an  hour,  then  fan^i  on  iigain 
iAit»nga  hkkI  which  n^iM  not  Im*  miss4*d  InMiiuM*  of  the 
bleached  Ixjnes  of  the  camel>.  to  th«*  numlnT  of  numy 
thousan<is,  with  which  th«'  route  was  stn'wn.  There 
maA  not  an  ins^nt  to  Im»  m^ti.  iind  not  a  vulture  fl(»Jit(Hl 
ovrrhexul.  After  making  one  liundreil  jind  twenty  miles 
in  sixtv-five  hours  there  \^iLs  NJL'hted  a  siiinlv  basin 
5urn>undetl  by  nigged  hills  of  black  r»Mk,  u[>on  \%Iu>m' 
ti»{»si*<*re  |H-rched  thr^t*  forts,  with  cmiikIs,  slu»ej)  and 
^«^ts  below  t]i<-m.  TIicm*  wm*  the  \V«lls  <»f  Murat,  the 
m<j«t  soutlierly  i>ost  held  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Tvart-st  |>oint  to  Khartoum  which  had  In^n  visited  by 
Fnijlishmen   in   manv   vears 
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It  wu  bat  four  moDtht  snoe  the  oormpoiidnt 
luul  readied  London  after  his  year  in  Madacaacar. 
He  had  left  on  his  teo  days*  journey  for  Aanaa. 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  miles  up  the  Nile,  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  information  rrarhing  the  newspaper 
office  that  an  expedition  to  Dongola  had  been  delcr* 
mined  upon  by  the  govemmenL  Fkom  Assuaa  to 
Korosko  the  march  was  made  up  the  river  bank  with 
the  daily  temperature  one  hundred  and  twelve  dq^rtts 
in  the  shade.  At  Korosko  the  Sirdar  gave  permissinn 
for  Knight  to  make  the  camel  ride  to  Murat  WcHs  and 
thence  across  the  desert  to  Wady  Haifa.  TheweOswere 
but  ''braddsh  little  pools,**  but  they  were  on  the  frontier, 
half-way  between  the  Egyptian  and  Dervish  posts, 
and  therefore  of  great  strategic  importance.  At  thr 
centre  also  of  a  great  are  made  by  the  Nile,  with  many 
tracks  radiating  from  them,  these  weDs  were  fought 
over  many  times.  Hie  correspondent  carried  lettm 
to  the  sheik  in  command  of  the  Arab  irregulars 
tioned  there. 

Fkom  the  weOs  the  start  for  Wady  Haifa 
made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ei^th  of  Hay,  ll 
With  Kni^t  was  another  correspondent  and  five 
lars,  ^each  dad  m  a  picturesque  white  robe,  girt  with 
a  cartridge  belt*  and  with  a  Sdartini-Hcnry  r^  ilnng 
on  the  saddle  of  the  wiry  little  camel  which  he  rode." 
Fhmi  seven  to  devcn  the  party  halted,  then  they  rode 
until  six  in  the  morning,  iHien  they  rested  e^in  for 
five  hours.  Rwmming  the  march  they  rode  aD  day 
tlitntigh  an  enchanted  land,  a  suooession  of  butmbbw 
''wherein  they  could  not  be  certain  that  aajtUng 
was  real  save  the  sand  immediately  beneath 
Ob  the  hoffiaon  extended  ranges  of  pleasant  hiDs 
which  rivers  flowed  in  broad  belts  of  rippling 
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TTk'V  saw  lakes  of  hrrakin^  waves,  on  whose*  shores 
were  palnis  and  long  grasst^,  and  a  wild  anisl  with 
deep  roek-ench).s<'d  fiords  and  far-julting  promontories." 

Moreover  iJiey  were  riding  thn>uf^h  the  deM-rt  on  the 
hottest  day  Kniglit  had  ever  known.  It  uiLS  one  hunditNl 
and  twenty  drirrees  in  tlie  shade,  **  if  thert»  had  l>e<*n  anv 
>hade,'*  saul  the  s|hh  iai,  and  even  llie  H<Hlouin  felt  the 
oppres>ion.  The  sun  ^'Iare<l,  the  sand  M-onlunl,  and  the 
air  Wits  ile^titiite  of  all  inovenienl.  They  made  a  lon^' 
halt  at  sunM't,  and  then  M'nt  ahead  the  .slower  ha^pige 
c-amels  witli  three  of  th<'  ginMes,  while  the  two  ct)r- 
re^jKHKlentH  and  the  two  n*mainin^  gin'des  startetl 
at  two  in  the  moniin^'  to  overtake  the  advancv  parly. 
But  they  had  made  a  miNtake  in  separating  them.vlves 
fn»m  their  ha^r^'ap'  in  that  drM*rt;  they  trottetl  until 
dawn  without  overtaking'  the  others.  When  day 
came  thev  et>nld  find  no  Irarks  of  the  camels  of  their 
friends,  hut  they  went  on,  constantly  M*anning  the 
h.ori/on  which  already  wa5  Ix-ginnin^  to  <juiver  with 
the  mi  rap*. 

With  grave  anxiety  they  reiisoni'tl  over  the  situ- 
ation. The  others  were  surelv  not  in  front,  so  thev 
tliems4'Ives  mu^t  \>c  iK'hind  or  lost.  An  isolated 
pyramid  of  ro<k  apjH'ared  to  the  north,  aUiut  two 
hunilrt*d  fift  high,  with  an  almost  jxTjH-ndicuIar 
rliff  to  the  west  which  would  atToni  shelter  from  the 
jitin  until  middav.  Thev  would  make  this  a  rendezvous 
wliile  they  hH)ke<l  for  their  mi>sing  companions. 
When  thev  starter!  for  it  the  rock  seemed  hut  a  few 
hundn-d  yards  distant.  After  a  ride  of  a  half-hour 
it  Mremcil  to  dwindle  in  si/e  and  to  retn-de  until  it  i^as 
a  fjcKxl  five  miles  away.  For  a  time  again  it  KK)med 
large  and  near.  "But/*  sa\  s  Knl^'ht,  "we  i)ut  no 
faith    in    its   apix-araiux*   and    would    not    even   assume 
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that  it  had  any  real  criatgnce  at  all  —  for  tha 
was  now  full  of  ghoata  —  untfl  we  came  at  laat  into 
abaohite  contact  with  ita  Uadc  craga,  and 
under  ita  friend^  ahade.** 

A  human  akuO  lay  on  the  aand«  and 
againat  the  rock  waa  the  akdeton  of  n  man  who  clearly 
had  died  of  the  agony  of  thirrt.  LoQg  and  earefuOy 
they  acarched  for  their  comradea.  A  kecn"aigkled 
guide  at  laat  diaoemed  aome  Uadc  objecta  which 
**aeemed  to  be  toaaing  on  the  wavca  of  n  dktant  lake^** 
Tlie  guide  declared  them  to  be  men  on  cameli^  and 
they  proved  to  be  the  miaaing  half  of  the  party,  who 
had  loat  their  way  and  were  aerioualy  alarmed*  And 
now  eleven  houra  of  hard  riding  hroq^t  them  to 
Wady  Haifa,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
milea  from  Murat  WeDa  in  aixty-four  homa,  and  with 
^*^BB'lf'  ft****"^^^  at  that* 

That  fnwntw%mf  qq  fhe  Nubiau  deaert  waa  the 
trying  aeaaoo  that  had  been  endured  within  the 
of  man.  The  ride  to  the  weDt  waa  but  one  of  aevcml 
advcnturea  which  make  the  oufatanding  incidcnta 
in  the  atory  of  Kni^t*a  life  m  that  campaign  TW 
date  and  nature  of  M*^  impendbv  operationa  were 
guarded  with  utmoat  aecrecy.  Tlie  apiea  of  the 
Khalifa  were  known  to  be  in  the  camp  of  the  Sndar 
diaguiaed  aa  camel  drivera  and  aenranta.  The 
apondenta  were  taken  on  a  crowded  train  to 
and  there  adviaed  to  be  ready  to  atart  with  the  troopa 
at  n  mmute*a  notice.  On  June  6,  they  were  told  that 
the  field  force  would  mardi  that  night  for  Fcffhah  and 
that  the  derviah  poaition  waa  to  be  attacked  at  dawm. 
It  waa  the  mtention  of  the  Sirdar  to  aorpriae  the 
capture  the  leadera,  andcnpple  the  defence  of 

Hie  march  that  night  waa  aa  remarkable  aa  tbe 
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niAfrh  in  the  north  years  before,  when  the  naval 
hrutenant  had  guided  the  troops  by  the  stars,  but 
thbi  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  the  de^rt  column 
mas  guided  over  the  trackless  sands  by  a  cavalry 
captain*  It  was  a  man'h  of  sixteen  miles.  One 
ct)lumn  went  by  the  river,  but  the  Sirdar  was  wnth 
the  desert  force.  So  silent  was  tlic  advance  that  a 
st racier  twenty  paces  away  would  surely  l>e  lost. 
There  was  no  moon  and  only  occasionally  were  there 
glimpses  of  the  river;  no  hu^'Ies  were  blown  and  no 
itmoking  was  permitted.  After  marching  twelve  miles 
the  troops  went  into  bivouac.  Knight  di.siiu)unte<l 
a^Kjut  midnight  and  lay  on  the  sand  with  liis  horse 
standing  at  his  side.  After  two  in  the  morning  the 
march  was  rcMumrd;  at  half  pa>t  four  the  first  gleam 
of  dawn  appean^l.  and  the  trt)<)ps  wcn»  dephm*d  into 
fi^^hting  forriuitiDn;  and  at  five  the  f<>r(*e  was  set*n  by 
A  party  of  camel  men  and  the  first  shot  wa.s  (ire<l. 

.\t  M'ven  the  battle  Wits  over,  a  short  but  terribly 
»}iaq)  artion.  Knight  watchiMl  the  drrvishrs  **. stand 
undL^mayt^i  in  the  ojM'n,  and  fight  with  d<>i:i:<'<l  detrr- 
mination  in  the  face  of  the  <|radly  vollfv  fire.**  Each 
man  woundtNi  wils  a  dangerous  and  tnMchcrous  fin* 
until  he  brcathixi  his  htst.  The  .siM'cial  nnle  cIom' 
to  one  i^oundi*d  dervish  and  hM>kc<|  tjown  uj>on  his 
upturned  fa<^\  not  a  muvic  of  which  (piivcrt^l.  He 
hA<i  l>een  ba<lly  hit,  an<l  the  <»t)rn»siHindcnt  ha<l  no 
i«lra  there  was  life  in  him.  but  sciirccly  had  he  ridden 
three  yards  b<\vond,  when  there  was  the  re|H»rt  of  a 
n{\^  just  Indiind  him,  and  a  bullet  uhiN(le<i  j)a>t  his 
braid.  In  tlie  battle  the  Khahfa  l(»st  i>ractically  all 
hi*  commanders  on  that  side  of  Dongola.  To  their 
valor  Knight  paid  this  triluite:  *' I  doubt  wliether 
any   other   men    in    the    world    would    have   st(K>d.    a.s 
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tlieie  men  stood,  for  nearly  two  hours  against 
fearful  odds/* 

With  the  advanciog  forces  of  the  Sirdar  had 
the  tel«^graph  wire.  A  great  part  of  the  way  it 
sim|Jy  stretched  on  the  sand  without  insnlatinn,  the 
sand  ^in  that  dry  country  being  an  absolute  dod- 
conductor  of  electricity/*  There  had  never  been  an 
attempt  before  with  n  Morse  instrument  to  send  n 
story  over  such  a  length  of  wire  laid  on  the  bare  groamL 
As  the  army  had  but  a  single  strand  of  wire,  its  ose 
was  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  words  per  day. 
No  correspondent  was  permitted  to  send  more  than 
two  hundred  words  in  a  single  despatdi.  After  his 
colleagues  had  sent  their  respective  quotas  he  migiit 
send  another  two  hundred,  and  so  on  in  altematioa. 
Thus  the  news  of  the  victory  was  sent  piece  mcnl  to 
London. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war  Ralph  D.  Pkiae 
watched  Knight  land  on  the  Cuban  coast  near  Havana 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  Captain-GcncmL 
In  his  **  adventurous  but  unassuming  way,^  equipped 
with  nnote-book,  a  revolver,  a  water^iottle and  a  pMk* 
sge  of  sandwiches,  the  correspondent,  a^in  repre- 
senting Tks  Tims9,  stepped  mto  a  flat-bottomed  skiff 
from  a  newspaper  despatch  boat,  and  placidly  said 
food-bye,  ignwing  entirely  the  probability  that  he 
would  be  taken  for  an  Amerieamo  by  the  first  Spanish 
patrol  he  met  and  shot  without  parley.  Afun  in 
the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Knight  pro>«^ 
his  quality.  An  artillery  duel  was  in  progress;  the 
Greek  gunners  were  <loing  well,  but  their  nervonaneas 
was  marked;  whereupon  Knight  and  another  eor> 
respondent  felt  themselves  not  to  be  justified  in  takinf 
shelter  in  the  fort,  but  considered  it  to  be  their  doty 
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to  write  the  long  telegrams  they  were  sending  while 
making  their  observations  in  the  open  and  under  fire. 
The  example  was  appreciated;  the  officers  warmly 
thanked  the  newspaper  men,  and  when  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  firing  a  great  number  of  Greeks  came  together 
and  luj»tily  cheered  the  reporters.  Under  circumstances 
<ii>tinctly  cre<litable  to  his  (*ourage.  Knight  lost  his 
arm.  He  was  with  the  force  of  Lord  Methuen  for 
the  Morning  Post.  At  the  first  engagement  near 
B<*hnont  the  correspondent  and  two  sohliers  were 
di^fivetl  by  a  white  handkerchief  which  a  Bckt  fastened 
to  the  end  of  his  rifle.  Knight  sprang  to  his  fcvt  and 
m^s  instantly  hit  by  a  bullet.  The  wound  wiis  so 
•iTvcre  that  he  was  taken  at  once  to  Cape  Town,  but 
the  arm  cx>uld  not  be  saved. 


CHAPTER  X 
GEORGE  WARRINGTON  STEEVENS 


"  H*  tahiatcd  wit  o*|]r  •  WW  cb— pthmal 
of  Baglih  vfHiiiC.  WW  «•■  (itlMr  farfoM  «r 


••' 


B«  VMA  MoM  canmpomAnU  tW  btal  I  ksiw 
Iht  to  Mjr  ham  ^mMfy  frirvvd  I  aa  «l  hb  dMik 


Thfomli  war  aad  pcfUlraer.  nd 
saral  aad  wM  maf  ImH  U  drvw  Im 
Bnv«,  wad  lor  akow  ol  oowmp — kk 
Thrtk  M  U  «v  h.  rvw  to  tkt  dMtk 


The  denth  at  Lftdysmith  on  Janoaiy  1A»  1MMI»  cf 
the  gifted  tpcdal  of  the  London  Dailif  MaU  wm  mnurtj 
by  the  entire  English-speaking  workL  He  was  earned 
off  by  enteric  fever,  iHiich,  stiggetta  W.  £•  Hcalcy. 
**being  translated  is  filth  and  low  living.**  and 
memorialist  adds*  quite  justly*  that  in  him  there 
loet  ^as  fine  a  spirit^  as  rare  and  completely  traiaed 
a  brain*  and  as  brave  a  heart**  as  the  Bngtish  people 
had  to  show.  Steevens  was  an  almost  miqiie 
bination  of  sdiolar  and  journalist,  competent  to 
such  a  work  as  Balfour's  ''Foundations  of  BcficC,** 
and  in  his  ''Monologues  of  the  Dead**  to  hri^  tkr 
characters  of  the  ancient  world  into  intimate  and  livi^ 
contact  with  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century*  aad 
also  to  present  in  a  series  of  graphie  paragrapha  tkt 
incidents  of  a  battle  and  the  life  of  a  camp  so  vividly, 
that  breakfast  table  readers  in  distant  dtaes*  howeiw 
slow  of  wit  and  dull  of  imaginstinn,  were  sttrvsd  by 
his  imprmsionistic  sketdies.  This  pictorial  quafity 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  his  work  as  a 
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cn>m*H|>on(lt*nt.  All  (letails  were  quickly  sifttNl  through 
\.i%  rijiinl;  the  right  ones  were  retaiiu'd  and  huilt  into 
pani^aphs  that  (Iiitelie<l  an<l  hehl  the  reader.  The 
visual  efTe<t  .veuH'd  alwavs  to  Ik?  his  aim. 

ft 

Horn  in  a  I>)n(ion  .suburb,  Stt't'vens  In'^'ame  a  pri/e 
U)y,  a  prize  .student,  an  exhibitioner,  the  youngest 
<*(  the  dons,  and  the  winn<T  of  so  many  siholarships 
and  njedal.-i  that  he  was  ealird  **the  Balhol  prodi^'y.'* 
He  iiii^ht  have  d<'Votetl  his  life  to  the  minutiae  of 
« !.LNsi(-al  s<*holarshii).  Instead  he  Untk  a  placv  on  the 
staff  of  the  PiM  Mall  daztite  and  came  out  into  the 
murld.  William  Waldorf  ;Vstor  ha<i  bought  the  pajHT 
Ai.d  |>la(*<*d  it  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  knew  nothing 
«if  "the  htreet"  but  \%lio  WiLs  daring  and  re.sounvful 
m  hi*:h  de^rtv.  Brilliant  youn^  men  fl<Kked  to  hi.n 
staff.  St4*even^.  with  the  applause  of  Ins  f«ll(»ws  of 
th<*  jM  h(M>L>  >till  rink'in^  in  his  ears,  now  had  to  tjike 
U>th  ex^HTation  antl  praise,  **now  writing;  llippant 
para^aphs  and  now  handling  matters  whith  mi^^ht 
rtnbroil  two  kinploms.*' 

In  1S1*5  the  (iaztfif  rhani;«'d  ^Mlitorn  and  St<i'veni, 
u;»un  the  invitation  of  Alfrrd  IIarms\\orth,  wrnt  to 
*'*tr  Daily  Mail.  There  now  remained  to  him  littU' 
r:.on»  than  four  years  of  adivt*  n<'\\spa|K'r  life.  He 
mx»  M'nt  to  re|M>rt  the  trial  of  Alfrt»d  Dreyfus,  and 
m;th  remarkable  kei*niH'ss  he  invest i^Mted  the  rumor 
€•£  an  Irish  famine.  The  i)a|HT  thru  sent  him  to 
•}j<»  mar  lK*twt'<'n  Turkev  and  (intH-e,  to  the  Nile 
m:!h  Kitrhrner,  to  India  with  I>)r4l  (  ur/.on,  and  to 
>iMjth  Afriea,  where  he  died. 

Whrn  he  In^^an  hi-*  first  uar  trail  St<i»venH  .say.n  lir 
t^Mind  hims4lf  with  a  vou  to  .state  nothing  on  an\ 
A  i*h(»rity  unlrs^  he  had  s<^'n  it  hiniM'lf  or  ha<i  htMrd 
;t  frtim  a  Eun)|M*an  who  had  vi-n  it.  and  lir  <l«t  lart*?* 
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thtkU  altbou^  the  resolutioo  ocwt  htm 
storiest  on  the  whole  he  did  not  refret  it*  He  hud 
come  to  Sakmica  u  a  war  oorreipoodcnt  only  to  iwl 
there  neither  a  war  nor  the  poaiibility  of  — ^"if  oot 
news.  He  must  find  a  way  to  get  to  headquarters 
at  Elassona,  and  that  was  the  one  thmg  impooMbh 
tobedone.  The  Turic  had  no  confidence  in  the  ^caaiial 
European"  and  no  liking  for  press  mcn«  Whfle  he 
waited  for  the  war,  Steevens  listed  the  thiafi  he  wonld 
need  at  the  frooL    Here  is  the  inventory  of  the  ovtit: 

**One  dragooian,  one  caraas,  two 
pack-hones,  aaddle  and  bridle  Eoglidi  style» 
bridle  Turkish  style,  two  pack-ssddles.  brashes  and 
comb,  halters,  hobbles,  nose-bagi,  rope,  two  kit-b^i^  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  fes,  a  waterproof  sheet*  tnwtis, 
forks,  spoons,  a  few  yards  of  waterproof  cam 
pillow,  a  quQt,  a  cartridge-belt,  water-bottle,  hockei, 
hjrpermanganate  of  potassium,  f rying-paa,  teapot, 
dishfs,  j^p^— f*fd  plsffit^  j^p^ififid  cum  and 
lanterns,  a  cheap  watch,  a  thotisand  cigsrettes, 
whiskqr,  port,  sauterne,  punsch  Itkor,  native 
tongues,   tea,  sugar,  cocoa,   tinned  beef,  tinned 
tinned  herrings,  sardines,  salt,   biscnits,  Worcester 
cheeses,  £no*s  fruit  salt,  coned  beef,  laundry 
peas,  tinned  beans,  tinned  oysters,  tinned  jaai, 
sages,  tinned  egg-powder,  tinned  giagM^^ 
butter,  and  180  pounds  of  oats.** 

But  as  he  went  towards  Elassnna  his  baggage 
leas  every  hour.  He  had  acquired  the 
'^Charley,**  and  had  spent  three  days  bnying 
horses,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  baisatning  thair 
in  vogue.  After  an  all-ni^t  ride  be  reached 
where  be  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  50,000 
Bu^es  were  ringing  from  the  hills;  men  were 
ragged  linen  in  the  streams.  He  slept  in  a  hag  on 
the  bare  floor  of  a  bare  little  room;  on  each  side  of 
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him  snonnl  a  fellow  war  corrc.s|)ondenl.  He  was 
under  military  law;  technically,  he  was  a  firj»t-<'la.sM 
camp  follower.  Under  his  hand  he  kept  his  saddle- 
ha)?i  parked  with  provisions  for  two  days,  but  he  was 
unhappy  only  IxH^ause  there  a.s  yet  was  no  war. 

He  fttayed  on  at  EliLssona,  watehin^  the  ** patient, 
weary,  steadfa.st  »i)ldiers"  standing  to  their  guns  in 
.stuvts  of  rain,  patrolling  the  mountain  tops  in  shrieking 
winds,  and  humiK^d  on  their  pack-saddles  as  they 
brought  up  rartridge-lH)xes  and  ammunition  bags. 
After  a  week  wTious  news  arrived;  the  Greeks  were 
a^iid  to  have  attaekt^l  in  fon*e.  There  luid  In^en  hard 
fjK'hting  through  an  entire  night.  With  ** Charley , ** 
St<*evens  .started  for  Karya.  .\s  they  struggleil  on 
there  came  a  new  exfK»rienee.  ***Pop,  l)<)p;  |H)p,  pop, 
jx»p;  |)op.  |H)p,  |)op,  [K>p,  |)op;  |H)p."*  His  ** heart 
iH-gan  to  try  to  ki*ep  time  with  the  |K)f)s.'*  He  **turne<l 
a  rt>rner  and  came  on  the  village  -  small  and  ram- 
>!i.4<k!e  and  dirty  —  wedk'<'d  into  a  nnvvs  under  hills 
like  <'atararts  sudtl«*nly  turne<l  to  stone,  ancl  alH)ve 
th«'M»  the  .solemn  whitene>s  of  Olympus.*'  Olympus 
u»;iA  **the  ba<  kgroun<l  of  Karya;  its  foreground  was 
the  fight."  He  **M*t»s  a  little  sliiver  of  excitement  run 
n»und  a  group  of  aid<'N-(i(*-<*amp,  and  hitstens  to  a.sk 
alniut  it."     It  wan  great  news;  war  was  de<lanMl. 

Exultant  over  the  g.MKl  news  whirh  liad  come  at 
Lust,  Sti-^'vens  jum|MM|  on  his  pony,  turnetl  the  tiretl 
pa<  k-horM*,  not  yet  unlad<*n  of  his  bagvjage,  and 
>tart(Hl  full  MTamhIe  baek  to  head<|uarters,  leaving 
the  fik'ht  to  rraikle  «>n  as  it  would.  The  following  day 
m.is  Easter  Sunday  and  he  was  off  to  join  the  Marshal 
Ml  A  his  staff.  He  was  very  happy;  he  had  n<»t  mnn* 
out  in  vain.     He  was  **gt»ing  to  s<t»  the  big^'est  fu'ht 
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dnoe  Plevna,*'  ao  he  mmrcfaed  on  only  to  dnw  up  beloir 
n  row  of  imall,  tteep,  barren  hilli. 

On  the  cretU  the  Greeks  held  the  line  of  block* 
houiet.  To  attack  these  the  Turkish  infantry  crawled 
ap  the  slopes*  Until  seven  in  the  evening  the  fighting 
continued.  When  he  could  not  see  he  heard  the  bn^es 
sounding  the  advance;  the  Turks  were  charging  with 
fixed  bayonets.  The  Gredu  stood  their  ground  imtfl 
the  assailants  were  about  thirty  yards  away,  aad  gave 
bade  In  the  morning  the  Turks  found  the  Greeks 
gone.    The  battle  of   Mduna   had   been   wow  aad 

the  Turks  had  gained  the  gate  of  Thcasaly.    8l m 

rode  over  the  battle-ground  and  noted  how  spread 
out  were  the  forces,  each  man  building  himself  a  Ultle 
heap  of  stones  behind  which  he  took  shelter  aad 
fired  when  the  spirit  moved  htm.  It  was  the  tmdi> 
tional  hill  fighting  of  the  Balkans. 

After  a  week  the  invasioQ  of  Thessdy  bcgna. 
**Down,  down  they  wound  along  the  stgsagi  of  MehoM 
—  horse  and  foot  and  guns  in  a  stream  that  looked 
as  if  it  would  last  forever  and  choke  up  the  whole 
plain.^  There  followed  the  deciding  action  of  IW 
first  stage  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Mati,  which  won  the 
town  of  Tisriisa  Steevens  started  the  instant  lie 
heard  of  the  occupation  of  the  place  to  ride  straaght 
across  country  for  it,  ''intending  to  swim  the  riwea. 
but  at  all  costs  to  get  into  Larissa  with  aD 
There  was  no  water  in  the  first  river.  In  their 
the  Gredu  had  not  even  broken  the  bridge  over  IW 
seoood.  Over  a  road  two  inches  deep  in  white 
he  made  his  way  into  the  town,  where  he  set  vp 
keeping,  purposing  to  make  it  his  base  for  the  halanes 
of  the  campaign.  Of  what  he  saw  iHien  he 
he  wrote  a  vivid  account: 
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**NcvfT  could  tlitTf*  l>o  stvn  inort*  hoprlr^s,  hruiilcss, 
!ian<nr^s  c^tnfusiori.  SiuMIrs  and  harncrv*  wrrc  wtrrwn 
U)  hfiipH;  n^^jirnrnliil  pa|MTH  H«'W  lH*f<ire  the  wiiuls  in  cloudn. 
'Hirrr  wa.H  a  kiiupviK  k.  hrrt*  a  <*ap.  thrre  an  artilK-ry  am- 
munition ua^'on  liani:in^  ovrr  llir  ilit^h.  with  tlir  wheals 
l>n»krn  and  tho  trarrn  nil;  iiirrr  >ham<*!  —  a  little  pile 
of  rartridp*«i.  A  .vtldirr  may  tlirow  away  much.  an<l  tiierc 
U  .%till  \u*\H*  for  him;  once  he  iN'^ins  to  thn»\v  away  <artri<l^e?*. 
l)irn-  i**  none.  And  there  hy  the  roa<lM<l<*  ucre  a  couple 
of  d«a4|  (in*ik**.  their  suollcn  fa< fs  hhu  k  with  flies;  tiiey 
h.vl  Int-n  kill«'<l  l)y  their  i'omradcs  in  the  stamfHile.   .  .  . 

**Ah  the  doiniiiaiit  imprrssiori  of  the  touii  was  the  .sw<«et 
*nH-!l  of  LihunmtiiH  iti  the  puhli*'  |)lacrH,  of  r<»M'H  and  sweet 
]ira,^  in  llie  ^'aniens,  mi  the  impn*ssion  of  the  cxt-upation 
of  thr  to\»n  van  fra^'rant  arul  kindly.  The  entr>'  of  the 
Turkish  tnxipH  into  l««'iriNN:i  was  the  .sweelrst  and  most 
ii>\al*k«  thin^  I  »iad  st-m  during  this  wnk  <d  war  That 
the  Turkish  armv  enlrrini'  a  town  tak» n  from  the  rnemv 
*hi»uld  Iw  A  pleasant  slu'ht.  should  l>e  iilinost  a  kind  of  Sun- 
d.iy -school  treat,  uill  \h*  .sur]»ri>inir  information  to  many 
Kn^'hdimen.      liut   I   hiive  eyes  in  my  heiid.  and   I  saw  it.** 

Tlie  next  .start  wils  for  Vchstino.  and  in  tlie  fir>t 
.«ta^e  of  the  (i^'htin^  tlicre  the  Turks  were  lK*at*»n. 
One  rt)rre?;|K)ndent,  with  the  (*ens4irHliip  in  his  mind, 
eal!*-*!  it  a  **<i>Tu*entration  in  n-ar.**  While  most 
n-njcndKT  tlie  (i^'hl  for  Maliniud's  char^'c,  Sti^evenn 
d«t  lan-d  he  would  rcnicnilM-r  it  as  **the  l>attle  of 
thirst."  **Men,  lior^vs.  ii.ss4*s,  the  heavens  al)ove  and 
the  eartli  In^neath,  all  wen*  pan  hc<l  and  <aked  and 
huni«'d  and  split  with  the  ra^'ln^'  thirst.  Not  a  l»n*ath 
*f(  air  came  o\«t  the  hilU  where  the  (irctk  .snioke  hiiri^ 
hca\  ilv."  As  the  sun  <  limlM-.j  up  **the  hard  l»lue  >kv** 
it  licf'ame  at  middav  more  than  «-vcn  the  Turks  <i»uld 
li»-ar,  **the  sturdiest  UanT  of  thing's  unlM-arahle  in 
the  whole  i^orld.**  The  hor^s  sit-mctl  da/cd  and 
•tupid  in  the  pItileN>  ^darc.  the  tnM»|MTs  lay  ilowii 
*Vmch  Iw-hind  his  hor^*  in  the  little  pat(  hcs  of  shadow 
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And  went  to  tictp  with  their  months  opoi***  Ab 
he  rode  along  the  line  the  qiedal  *'niet  eyes  of  wihL 
wondering  dirtieas,  mixed  with  the  brgmningi  of 
de^Mir/* 

At  fall  of  duflk  moat  of  the  comqKindents  wfie  off 
for  Taritira  with  their  despatches,  a  ride  of  thirty-fiire 
miles  out  and  thirty  •five  bade  Even  a  Salonica  pony 
oould  hardly  do  it  after  sudi  a  day.  Steevfns 
with  his  messmates  decided  to  make  another  night 
of  it  on  the  ground.  Their  sentinels  brou^t  them 
the  news  that  Mushir  Pasha  was  mardiing  for  Pharmla, 
where  they  witnessed  a  battle  whidi  ^waa  a  race 
between  night  and  victory,  and  night  won.**  Bot 
it  was  "'one  very  fine  bit  of  fighting,**  and  Sleevcoa 
found  it  worth  coming  from  England  to  see. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  experiences  rsooried 
in  all  the  annals  of  war  correyondenoc  now  f efl  to  tW 
lot  of  Steevens  and  his  companions.  On  3fay  7,  they 
rode  to  Vdestino.  At  four  the  nest  morning  a  hka^ 
jacket  waving  the  British  flag  opposite  the  raihmy 
station*  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  TWldsh  araqr. 
attracted  their  attention.  A  deputation  of  British  and 
Fmdi  ^^i?nffilf  had  come  to  tell  them  that  the  ton 
of  Vok>  was  evacuated  and  at  their  mercy  and  to  b^g 
tbfin  not  to  harm  the  peaceable  "t^ft^^^it^f  Appnr* 
ently  some  British  journalists  were  to  save  the  Gredn 
whom  the  Greek  army  had  left  to  their  fate.  TbeKttle 
company  galloped  for  Volo,  Steevens,  two  EngKsh 
and  one  American  special,  a  TWldsh  oficer,  a  stray 
cavalry  trooper  pidud  up  on  the  way,  and  twoAt* 
banian  cavassrs.  The  Sultan*s  young 
took  no  single  step  without  conmlting  Steevens 
his  comrades.  Hie  people  of  Volo  seemed  to  the 
handful   of  invaders   to   be  grmlly   frightened,   bwt 
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MA  Ihcy  advanced  tx>  the  centre  of  the  town  and  nuir- 
dere<l  no  one  the  popuhuv  gn*w  more  ilsmiwhI  and 
hDjK'fuI.  To  the  to\Mi  hall  they  (lalliTeil  and  .strode 
to  the  rtmncil  (^hainlnT.  Thi*n*  was  a  litth'  driav  in 
finding  s<»nie  one  willing  to  a<t  for  the  nia\  <»r  and  sign 
the  siirn-nder  of  the  phiee.  Then  a  pnxlaination  wa.s 
read  fn)ni  the  baleony  to  a  thousiind  stan^ling  in  the 
street.  Their  cx>WiHl  fact*s  hrighlentnl;  IhfV  were 
to  !jc  spared.  A  (in*ek  in  thi*  baleony  ealltHi  for 
three  chc-ers  for  the  Sultan,  and  they  were  given 
with  a  ^^ill. 

It  wa.s  not  pretivly  a  capituhiti(»n,  iMvause  the 
town  wa»i  not  o<*tnpiiMl  in  the  military  mmiv,  hut  the 
aide-<le-<\imp  tinik  the  advice  of  the  >|H'<ials  very  s<*- 
riou»>Iy,  and  StiH'vens  demurely  re<onleiI  his  opinion 
tliat  it  was  **a  rather  fine  thing"  for  two  corre>jH)nd- 
ent:*  of  the  Dmlij  Mail  to  negotiate  the  .surrend<T. 

The  most  furious  fi^'lit  <»f  the  entire  war  ennueil  at 
IX>moko.  To  the  right  and  h'ft  of  the  little  hill  on 
which  the  sjMvials  |M>stiMl  themselves  were  ti-n  hatterit's 
hammering  away  at  the  (in^ek  guns.  Over  tlu*ir  hill 
the  Greek  shelU  whi/zed  and  sometimes  drop|HHJ 
among  the  hors<\s  on  each  .side.  Mainlv  thev  fired 
at  the  men  from  Adrianopl(»  ulio  uere  m<ning  for- 
ward; they  were  **  |H*p|Hred "  l)ut  they  .still  werit  on; 
thry  came  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  entren<h- 
mrntii  and  tluTe  hurst  *'from  the  (iretk  lines  a  hellish 
.%t«»nn/'  TluTe  were  **>a\age  volleys  .snarling  along 
the  trenches  in  front  and  nirht  and  left**  hut  thev 
still  went  on.  Their  **p«M>r  little  indi\idual  putfn 
!*howed  pitifully  hy  the  .sitle  of  the  .sina-shing.  crasjjing 
had  of  the  (ireeks.**  But  tlicv  Nsent  (»n  and  on,  an«l 
at  five  hundri'd  yards,  emerging  out  <»f  a  corn  fi«-ld, 
ihcy  haltcxi,  hut    they  clung  to  their  |M»sition.      Night 
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(dl,  and  still  they  dung  there.  A  quarter  of  their 
(our  thousand  men  were  lolled  and  wounded.  AH 
ni^t  long  the  wounded  came  groaning  and  limping 
past  the  spedals*  campfire  on  the  hillt  but  during  the 
night  the  Greeks  slipped  away  over  the  Fuika  Fus  to 


In  the  early  morning  Steevens  rode  forward  aad 
**  began  to  ascend  the  woodland  serpentine  of  the  pasa.** 
He  was  able  to  watch  the  fitting,  how  ^the  crtmaoii 
bunting  and  white  fetses  crawled  on  with  eautaoou 
yet  with  swiftness,*'  how  there  would  be  **here  a  swift 
glide  forward  and  there  a  shot  or  two  under  cover.** 
And  then  **from  somewhere  about  Lamia**  there  ap> 
peared  a  white  flag.  They  must  cease  firing  and  go 
no  further  down  the  pass.  The  news  of  the  armistioe 
had  reached  them.  **And  that  was  the  end  of  the 
Turco-Grecian  war,**  sa3rs  Steevens. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  Dailif  Maiti  correspoodcttt 
was  on  the  Nile.  He  found  Wady  Haifa  looking  ''for 
all  the  world  like  (Thicago  in  a  turban,**  and  Kitchener 
making  war  '*not  with  bayonets,  but  with  rivets  aad 
spindle*^ands«**    His   reports  of  the   campaigns   of 

Atbara    and    Omdurman   are   a    series   of   brilliaaft 

.  _     .    • 

unpressionisms. 

For  example: 

**Hal(a  clangs  from  momtng  till  night  with  rsab 
And  drawn  up  a  sloping  pair  of  their  fcDowi  by 
virts  onto  tnickii;  it  thuds  with  sleqim  and  hnSfy'hml 
dumped  on  to  the  Aott.  As  you  oooie  home  f i 
you  stumble  o%*er  strsnge  rsik,  and  sodden 
flaA  in  your  farr,  and  warning  whistles 
ears.  As  you  lie  at  night  you  bear  the  phig-plag  of  the 
foods  engine,  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  soiuids  as  if  it  nmsl 
be  walking  in  at  your  tent  door.  Prom  the  ihops  at  HaMa 
the  untamed  Soudan  is  being  tamed  at  last    It  m  the  asv 
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«>*%trm,  the  fiMKlrm  svstrm  --  mind  and  nuH'hiiiiiis  U^alinj; 
muv*le  and  shovel -h<'a<l  sjK*ar.*' 

When  tlic  time  was  ri|)e  the  tnHips  niarrhe<l  up 
the  Nile  to  Fort  Atliara  and  then  they  tn^^an  to  seek 
the  dervishes.  At  hust  eanie  one  of  the  fainons  nifjht 
niarrht^s  which  figure  so  sahently  in  the  slory  of  war- 
fare in  the  Sou<lan,  and  ii  hattle  next  morning.  **Hard 
{Travel  un<lerfo<it,  full  nuKin  overhead,  alniut  them 
the  n)V  horizon  that  .seemetl  imrnea.^urahle  vet  reveale<l 
nothing,  the  squan*  tramjH'd  stea<iily  for  an  hour.** 
.\fter  a  re.^t  they  marcluHl  attain  from  oiu»  to  four.  \h 
the  sun  ros<»  the  word  came,  and  they  sprang  up, 
the  jwjuares  sliiftc*<l  into  the  fi^htin^  formations. 
**At  one  impulse,  in  one  sujmtI)  swt*t*p,  near  twelve 
thousand  men  moved  forward*  towani  tlie  enemy. 

A  nimhusof  dust  rolled  from  the  yari'haof  theenemv 
And  a  lialf-<lo/en  fla^js  fluttered  !)efore  its  ri^lit  cx*ntn\ 
Sti-t'vens  hH)kiHl  at  his  watch  and  it  marked  (J.'iO. 
The  battle  that  luui  now  menari»d  and  now  evaded 
them  for  a  nionth  had  l>e^un.  Tin'  l»ui;lrs  sant?  and 
the  pii)cs  MTeamed  and  the  line  started  forward  **Iike 
A  ruler  drawn  over  the  tuHMK-k-hrukm  sand."  As 
the  line  cn*st<tl  the  ridp*  the  men  kn<*lt  <lown  and 
fire<l.  The  hu^Ies  and  the  j)i|M*s  sounde<l  a;rain  and 
the  men  were  up  and  on.  **Tli<»  line  of  khaki  and 
puq>le  tartan  never  Kent  i)r  swerviMl.'*  It  nioved 
dof^n  tlie  pravelly  inrline  aluays  without  hurry  amid 
furious  jTUsts  of  hullets.  They  sttHnl  hefnre  tin*  Kk)s4» 
Ii>w  be<lK<*  <»f  <lry  eann*l  thorn  anti  tuk';:***!  at  it  until 
they  ma^le  a  pap,  ^lien  they  {onnd  a  l*>w  sttMkade 
Aiid  trenrhes  iM'vond. 

The  inside  sudtl«*nly  sprang;  to  life.  '*()ut  of  the 
rarth  came  du^ty,  l»l.u  k.  half  naketl  shapes,  runniui'. 
Pinning,   and   turnin^j   to  sho<)t.   hut    nnuiinp   away.** 
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Inside  *'wm  the  meet  attounding  labyrinth  ere 
out  of  a  nightmare*^  The  place  was  as  **fiill  of  holes 
as  any  honeyoomb  only  far  less  r^gular.^  Theve 
was  a  shelter  pit  for  every  animal;  donkeys  were 
tethered  down  b  holes,  just  big  enough  for  tht matins 
and  their  masterSp  a  trench  was  full  of  ramels  and 
dead  or  dying  men.  There  was  no  plan  or  qrstcm. 
''Ftom  holes  below  and  hiUodrs  above,  bom  invisUe 
trendies  to  ri^t  and  left«  the  bewildered  bnDcIs 
curved  and  twisted  and  dodged/*  On  swept  ^tbe 
whirlwind  of  Highlanders,  bullet  and  bayooet  and 
butt.**  They  penetrated  to  the  river  and  ^across 
the  trickle  of  water  a  quarter  mile  of  dry  aand  bed 
was  a  fly-paper  with  scrambling  spots  of  black." 
''Cease  firbgr*  was  sounded,  and  sudden 
came  down.    The  battle  had  lasted  forty  mini 

A  few  months  later  Steevens  was  lookii^ 
dunnan.  The  place  was  visible  at  last  to 
En^ish  army;  the  battle  that  should  avenge  Gofdon 
was  to  be  fou^t  and  the  last  and  greatest  day  of 
Mahdism  was  at  hand.  *"  We  saw  a  broad  plain*  half 
sand,  half  pale  grass,**  says  the  spedaL  ''On  the  rim 
by  the  Nile  rose  a  pale  ydlow  dome,  dear  above  every. 
thing.  That  was  the  Mahdi*s  tomb.  ...  It  was  the 
centre  of  a  purple  stain  on  the  yellow  sand,  | 
for  miles  and  miles  on  every  ride  —  the  ma 
of  Omdurman.** 

li^t  stole  quietly  into  the  sky  on  the 
ol  the  battle.    Everyone  was  very  silent  and 
curious.    **A  trooper  rose  out  of  the  stilhifBi 
behind  the  shoulder  of  Gebd  Surgham, 
and  plainer,  qmrred  violently  up  to  t 
inside.    A  couple  more  were  silhouetted 
front    Then  the  dectric  whisper  came 
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the  line;  they  were  coming;.  •  •  .  The  noise  of  some* 
thing  In^gun  to  creep  in  upon  us;  it  cleare<l  and  divided 
into  the  tap  of  drums  and  the  far  away  surf  of  raucous 
mar  cries/*  A  shiver  of  ex|)ectancy  thrilled  the  anny. 
A  sigh  of  content  followed.  **They  were  coming  on. 
Allah  help  them!    They  were  coming  on." 

The  enemy  came  very  fast  and  straight  but  presently 
they  were  stop|)e<l.  The  Brili>li  were  standing  in 
doul)le  ranks  lK*hind  their  zareha.  The  blacks  were 
lying  in  their  shelter  trench,  and  for  a  time  **both 
[Miured  out  death  as  fast  as  they  could  load  and  pull 
trigger." 

Then  section  by  sec'tion  the  firing  was  hushe<l,  and 
for  «  while  there  Wiis  nothing  **but  the  unl>ending, 
grimly  exp<H*tant  line  Ix'fore  .Vgaiga  and  the  still  carjK't 
of  ^hitc  in  front.*'  After  a  half-hour  the  bugles 
MMinde<l.  The  one  disaster  of  the  battle  en^uctl.  The 
Twenty-first  I^ncxTs,  eager  to  be  first  in  Omdurman, 
swung  into  their  charge. 

"Knee  to  kiH'c  thry  5wrpt  on  till  they  were  but  two 
hundrrtl  ynnln  fn>m  thf  rnrrny.  Thrn  .Middenly  —  then 
in  A  flitsh  thi'V  .HAW  the  trap.  lietwivn  them  aiul  the  three 
humlnxl  then*  ya\vn<*<l  M]<l»lrnly  a  d^-^'p  rnviiie;  out  of  the 
rm\  ine  thrn*  npnin^  iiiHtantly  a  clouii  of  hhuk  ht^ails,  and 
a  bnindl^hetl  li^htnin>;  of  swnnU.  and  a  thunder  of  savni^e 
\oHv<.  ...  It  had  su<*<'et'iltil.  Thn*f  thou^4ind  if  there 
«JL4  one  to  ftMir  huniln'ii.  Hut  it  ^a^  t(M)  late  to  cIhn  k  now. 
MuU  f^y  thn>u^h  nith  it  now!  .  ,  .  One  hundnni  yanln  — 
tifty  -  knee  to  kni«e.  .  .  .  Horv*^  plun^f*<l,  blund«'retl, 
rT^iiven*ti.  frll;  d«Tvi^h«*H  «>n  the  ^'nMiml  hiy  fur  thf  hamstring- 
Ui^  «njt;  ot!i<vr'«  pistoli«il  them  in  pa^^^in^  o\er  an  <»ne  dn>pi 
A  «ton«*  int4>  a  hu^kct.  tnM){)er^  thnist  until  lano*'<  bn»ke, 
lli**n  rut;  e\erv"l>o<lv  urnt  on  >tr.ii.:ht  tlinm^'h  eN«TvthinjC- 
.  .  .  ("l«*an  out  on  the  othrr  siMe  th«'V  eame  -  tho««*  that 
k*-|it  up  or  >fot  up  in  time.  The  (it}nT^  wen*  nx\  the  ^n^>und  — 
in  pieces  by  n<iw,  for  llic  erut-l  >uunl«»  shore  thruu^i  Moulder 
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and  thigh,  mad  oarred  the  dead  mio  flikta*  T««rtj4ow 
of  these,  and  of  thoae  that  canie  oQt,  over  fifty  had  tell  awotd 
or  bullet  or  spear.  Few  horses  stayed  beUad  aoMMg  the 
swords,  but  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  wounded."* 

This  to  Steevena  waa  hearsay.  The  rest  of  the 
battle  he  witnessed.  He  saw  MacDooald's  aplcwlid 
courage  and  atrat^gy,  commended  ao  by  Bemiet 
Burieii^  when  he  **  turned  hia  front  through 
plete  half-ctrde,  facing  auocessively  aouth*  w 
north/*  hia  brain  ^^worfcing  aa  if  packed  in  ic 
**  every  tactician  in  the  army  detirioua  in  h 
Still  the  honor  of  the  fight  waa  mwarded  by 
spondent  to  the  men  who  died.  He  found  the 
''beyond  perfection*'  while  the  Sirdar'a  i 
''perfection/*  The  enemy  "died  worthfly  of  the  huge 
enq>ire  that  Mahdism  won  and  kept  ao  loog.**  The 
apearmen  charged  hopdessly  over  and  over  ngaiB. 
"Their  riflemen,  mangled  by  every  kind  of  death  nad 
torment  that  men  can  devise,  dung  round  the  black 
flag  and  the  green,  emptying  their  poor,  rotten,  home- 
made cartridges  dauntleasly/* 

*'Now  under  the  black  flag  in  a  riQg  of  bodies  stood  on|y 
three  men,  lacing  the  three  thousand  of  the  Third  Bcigadr. 
They  folded  thdr  anns  about  the  staff  and  gMod  sl^^di^)r 
fbrwafd.  Two  felL  The  last  dervidi  stood  up  Md  ilkd 
his  chest;  he  diouted  the  name  of  his  God  and  hurled  hsi 
q>ear.  Then  he  stood  quite  still,  waiting.  It  took  him 
fuD;  he  quivered,  gave  at  the  knees,  and  topphd  with  hsi 
head  on  his  anns  and  his  face  towards  the  legions  of  hsi 


•t 


That  ni^t  in  Omdurman,  Steevena  found  the  Sirdar 
flat  on  hb  bark,  dictating  by  the  li^t  of  m  aolitnry 
candle  his  despatch  to  the  cUef  of  the  inteOagettcr 
department,  Cobod  ^Ingaie,  who  wma  atietclwU 
flat  on  his  belly.    The  correspondent  himself  "i 


k 
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a  scrawl  on  a  telegraph  fomi,  and  fell  asleep  on  the 
^ravrl  with  a  half-eaten  biscuit"  in  his  mouth. 

On  the  morning  of  Octolwr  10,  the  following  year, 
Steevcns  awoke  to  find  his  ship  lying  liesidc  the  wharf 
at  ra|>c  Town.  He  headed  instantly  for  the  north  and 
tlie  war.  At  Rlandslaa^te  he  wjls  scvn  walking  about 
rlnM?  to  the  firing  line  leading  his  grey  horse*  a  con- 
•»piruous  mark  for  a  sharpshooter.  There  were  as 
always  clever  descriptive  touches  in  the  letter  which 
l.e  forwarded  his  pai)er.  **  For  half  an  hour  the  hillside 
«as  •  •  .  a  maze  of  men  wandering  they  knew  not 
whither,  crossing  and  reiTos^ing,  circling,  stopping 
an<l  H'tuniing,  slipping  on  snunitli  nx^k-faces,  breaking 
shins  on  rough  boulders,  treading  with  hobnailtnl  l>oots 
on  woundtnl  fingers."  Thus,  until  the  word  came 
that  the  hurt  men  were  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
I^nt  camp  lH»tween  the  hills.  And  thus  of  the  treat- 
ii.ent  of  the  woundinl  after  they  were  carriixl  down  in 
•he  darkness: 

**In  the  rain-MumHl  li^ht  of  the  lantern  —  could  it 
n*»t  d'AM*.  that  pi«'nin^dri/7le  tonikjht  i>f  all  nii:ht«4at  leant?— 
the  <l<M*tor,  the  one  d4M*tor,  ttjih'tl  buoyantly  on.  (uttin^f 
•*p  th'Mr  cl<»thrH  with  Miss4»rN,  feilin>j  with  li^rht  firm  fin^'T* 
o\rr  torn  chest  or  thl^'h,  cunllin^!ly  slij)i)in>j  round  the  band- 
h^,  trniU'rly  covering  uj)  the  rriinM>n  ruin  of  stn>njf  men  — 
b^»ur  by  hour,  man  bv  num.  he  tiiiltMi  on.** 

Soon  Steevf^ns  was  shut  up  in  I^dysmith.  He 
•  r.dured  his  f\ill  sliare  of  the  privations  and  jHTils  of 
ti.e  sir^je  and  n'udrred  niort*  than  his  shan*  «)f  MTvitv 
in  kifping  up  the  hearts  of  his  fellows.  **Taek-tap. 
*.w'k-ta|),  as  if  the  devil  \%a.s  hammering  nails  into 
•:.e  hills"  the  Innnbardment  >*ent  on.  Wln*n  the 
Sring  w;ls  strougrst  he  would  toil  up  a  ladtjer  of  iMiuMers 
and  Ix-nd  and  steal  forward  to  the  skv-line  to  make 
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his  obienratioiis.  Hie  raint  came  in  levd 
poor  and  tranrfonned  Ladyamith  into  a  lake  of  mod. 
Thej  were  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  saucer  and  staring 
up  at  the  pitiless  ring  of  hiUs  that  bariKsd  death. 
Hdp  would  come»  that  was  sure,  but  would  it  be  in 
Ume?  And  how  soon  dared  they  expect  it?  TWy 
could  only  hasard  opinions.  By  means  of  natrre 
runners  the  correspondents  tried  to  get  messages  out 
of  the  bdeaguered  town«  but  the  risks  of  sading 
through  the  lines  of  the  Boers  were  so  desperate  that 
the  prices  paid  were  **  appalling/*  For  his  first  ninmi 
Steevens  paid  £70. 

Throu^  the  weary  wedcs  of  waiting  Stecrcnssmfled 
and  jested.  The  Ladysmitk  Lifr$  was  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  of  promoting  lau^tert  and  lor 
three  months  its  publication  was  hailed  as  an  erent 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  that  little  world  which  was 
s^grogated  absolutely  from  the  big  world  beyond. 
Nothing  could  daunt  the  courage  or  curb  the  wit  of 
the  Daity  Mail  special  and  all  within  the  lines  langhed 
at  his  sallies  and  were  the  better  for  their  hua^Mcr. 
There  are  other  services  than  those  connected 
directly  with  the  pmfeMJnn  of  war 
which  the  speciab  of  the  newspapcn  may 
and  often  have  rendered.  Meantime  the 
heliograph  and  the  fiashing  searchli^t  braiigfat 
sages  in  dphcr  to  headquarters  from  the  ontsida. 
few  days  before  Christmas  the  press  men 
Bwpfd  to  hear  an  abridged  version  of  one  of  these 
messages.  They  were  to  adumbrate  the 
which  somehow  had  been  whispered  about  the 
Buller  had  sent  word  that  he  must  wait  for  siege 
which  meant  another  thirty  days  at  least  for  pent-up 
Ladysmith.    But  it  was    hiarch  1  when  the 
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entry  wea  made,  and  the  town  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world,  save  for  the  Kaffir  runners,  for  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  days. 

Weeks  before  the  relief  reached  the  town  Steevcns 
was  stricken  with  the  scourge  of  Ijidysmith,  enteric 
fever.  He  fought  for  his  life  and  was  declared  almast 
ci>nvalescent,  when  suddenly  thrre  was  a  relapse. 
A  fellow  correspondent  was  obliginl  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  the  farewell  messages  were  dictated,  and  in 
three  hours  he  was  dead.  At  midnight,  "with  the 
Bulwaan  s<*archlight  shining  on  th(Mn  like  a  Cydop's 
eye,'*  the  little  company  of  correspondents  carried 
their  comrade  to  the  cemetery  outside  the  town,  and 
at  the  grave,  the  M^archlight  having  left  them,  a  depu- 
tation from  headcjuarters,  a  gn)up  of  officers,  and  the 
pr(*ss  men  stoo<l  in  darkness  and  rain  for  the  burial 
siTV'ice. 

Thus  pasMHl  a  war  corresjxmdent  whoM*  press  work 
was  not  only  history  but  literature.  Shy,  quiet,  ur- 
bane, magnanimous,  kindly  humorous,  proud  as  well 
as  mcKlcst,  a  wit  and  a  cynic  at  times  hut  not  given 
to  censure,  without  any  girding  up  of  his  mind  pouring 
out  droll  ideas,  striking  similitudes  and  quaint  expres- 
sions, this  man's  life  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
counts  in  the  computation  of  the  cxMits  of  the  South 
A/rican  War. 


CHAPTER  XI 
WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL 
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""Iht  field-tekgraph  flopped  at  the  brirtr  Mad 
■Dill  tent  with  •  lidf-doMn  miliUrjr  opemtow 
the  bvcelditf  ef  •  ikodef  thieed  that  oooDected  ss 
thontendi  <rf  miles  of  eea  and  bod  with  l^wdoa 
lorwaid  •  line  el  ngiiel  elAlioiis  with  their  lichcriac 
would  be  the  odbr  linlu.    We  were  at  the  end  of  the 

**!  have  flood  at  the  other  cod  Md  watched  the 
marhine  didc  off  the  news  as  it  amvef ;  the 
the  troopf ;  the  profpecta  of  actioa;  the  fiichtiaff;  the 
tiea.  How  different  are  the  foenet.  The  dob  oo  aa 
evdiing  —  itf  iitfinlwif  grouped  aimnni^y 
Cttffiiig.  woodering,  aeferting;  the  noiee  of  trafie 
the  cigarette  fmoke  aad  electrie  lights  withta.  Aad,  mif 
aa  hour  awajr  along  the  wire,  the  field  with  the  bright 
light  thiaisig  oo  the  fwirling  muddjr  watcfv;  the  bkck 
bidding  rocks;  the  white  tents  of  the  hrijMfa  a  asile  «p  the 
vaOcy;  a  long  streak  of  ririd  green  rice  crop  bgr  the 
and  in  the  foreground  the  browa^dad  armed  men. 

**I  can  never  doubt  which  is  the  right  end  In  he 
It  m  better  to  be  maldng  the  news  thna  taki^  it;  In  be  as 
actor  rather  than  a  critk/* 

Thus  years  ago  the  preaent  First  Lord  of  the  4^ 
miralty  recorded  his  ooaviction  in  that  model  piona 
of  war  i«portiiig»  **The  Story  of  the  Ifalakand  Plaid 
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Force."  He  himself  had  begun  to  make  the  news 
t\^o  or  three  years  before,  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
diligently  en^a^inl  in  the  exciting  occupations  which 
niaiuif:ing  etlitors  cannot  afford  to  negltH't.  In  those 
early  years  of  slonn  and  stre.ss  pimple  said  he  was  a 
young  man  in  a  hurr>'  who  would  come  a  cropper  right 
Mx>n;  that  he  was  a  tornado,  an  am>gant  egoist,  an 
audacious  but  undeniably  brilliant  son  of  a  brilliant 
father. 

Winston  Churchill  is  indee<l  the  son  of  Randolph 
Churchill.  He  him  <lonc  a  lot  of  the  things  his  father 
did  and  done  them  in  the  fashion  which  his  father 
affected.  His  mannerisms  were  most  of  them  strongly 
reminiscent  of  his  father  when  he  came  Ixrfore  the 
public  with  the  very  evident  intention  of  nuiking  his 
way  to  the  front  of  tlie  stage  without  serving  any  pro- 
l<ingi*d  apj)renticeship  in  the  winirs  or  the  background. 
His  gran<lmothcr  used  to  ref<T  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  his  father  had  In^cn  j)aid  £^450  for  his  articles 
in  tlic  Daily  Graphic  on  South  African  affairs.  How 
it  would  have  delighted  the  lady  to  know  that  the  son 
of  her  favorite  Sim  hiul  liei»n  sent  to  the  Boer  war  bv 
Lord  Glene.sk  as  the  best  man  available  for  the  servit-e 
qI  the  Morning  Pipsi,  and  paid  what  L)rd  filencsk 
considered  the  l>*\st  num  to  1h»  worth. 

Bom  in  1874,  Winston  Churchill  is  lialf  Ameriran, 
(or  his  motlier  wxls  Jennie  Jerome  of  Nrw  York  City. 
Educated  for  the  army  an<l  s<t'in^'  little  chancx?  of 
havnng  a  hand  in  a  real  war  for  Kn^'land,  he  ran  away 
to  Cuba  when  he  was  ban*ly  t\\rnty-t)ne  and  fou^'ht 
for  the  SpanianLs.  Thfrrup<»n  he  iKtame  an  inter- 
national question  which  the  Hcniso  of  Commons 
bad  to  ct)nsider.  and,  his  namr  thus  early  Ix'fore  the 
world,  the  Daily  (iruphic  found  it  wortli  uliilc  to  j)uy 
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him  handsome  fees  for  articles  on  the  Cuban  revohitioa. 
and  when  he  came  home  he  brought  with  him  tba 
Spanish  government's  Order  of  Military  Merit.  la 
another  year  he  left  for  the  Indian  frontier  and  while 
attached  to  the  Malakand  Field  Force  he  sent  tlie 
Daify  Tdegrapk  a  series  of  brilliant  letters  and  won 
another  medal  and  a  mention  in  deqMttches.  Joiati^c 
the  staff  of  Sir  William  IiOckhart»  he  went  throagli 
theHrah  campaign  and  added  a  clasp  to  his  decoratioii. 

In  1897»  a  prophet  known  as  the  Mad  Fakir  aiose 
upon  the  Indian  frontier,  whose  appeab  to  the  faaat- 
icism  of  the  tribes  met  with  remarkable  rr spouses 
On  July  29.  all  India  rang  with  the  news  that  the  Sial»- 
hand  had  been  attacked,  and  the  tension  throoghoot 
the  land  became  fever  high  when  it  was  naderslood 
that  one  or  two  little  garrisons  away  in  the  movntnins 
were  in  danger  of  annihilation. 

In  his  analysis  of  conditions  at  the  theatre  of  tke 
war  Mr.  Churchill  relates  how  in  those  wild  but  weahl^y 
valleys  *^a  code  of  honour  not  less  ponctiUons  \3kmm 
that  of  Old  Spain  b  supported  by  vendettas  as  ti 
able  as  those  of  Corsica,^  and  how  the  fightiag 
**to  the  feronty  of  the  Zulu  added  the  cnfl  of  tW 
rrdskin  and  the  marksmanship  of  the  Boer*^  Fjigland 
held  the  Malakand  Pass  to  keep  open  the  road  to  CUl- 
ral.  The  younger  officers  of  the  Mslskand 
were  playing  polo  at  Khar  when  some 
tribesmen  brought  them  warning  that  a  wavw  of 
fanaticism  was  sweeping  down  the  valky  and  tlvgr 
hurried  back  to  make  their  position  as  secure  as 
The  commander  sent  a  telegram  to  Mavdaa 
the  Guides  to  reenforre  the  garrison,  the  order 
at  8.S0  in  the  evening,  and  just  five  boon  later  they 
began  their  famous  march.     For  six  days  and  nights 
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the  gaiTKHon  was  under  incessunt  rifle  fire,  and  each 
ni^ht  cttot  them  several  lives. 

Terrible  oh  was  the  situation,  the  garrison  was 
a.v»un*d  that  relief  was  on  the  wav.  The  trenien<lous 
exertions  of  the  relieving  (x>lunins  is  indi(*ate<l  by  the 
f.u^  that  in  one  company  of  Sikhs  twenty-one  men 
actually  die<l  on  the  road  from  heat  ai)oplexy.  Past 
midnight  on  the  niglit  of  the  twenty-ninth  the  great 
attai  k  was  ma<le  and  with  its  repulse  passiMl  the  chance 
of  capturing  the  Malakand.  The  trilR\smen  thcre- 
u{>on  c(m(*entrate<i  their  assault  U|K)n  Chakdara,  and 
for  days  the  post  WiLS  encin-h^l  hy  the  smoke  of  thou- 
vindsiif  mu>kets.  The  Malakand  Field  Fon-c  was  si'nt 
to  hold  the  Malakand  and  **to  o|HTate  against  the 
neighl>oring  tribes  as  might  l)e  nM|uinMl."  The  com- 
mand was  put  into  the  luuuls  of  (ierieral  Sir  Rindon 
RKmnI,  and  with  him  Winstt)n  Chun^hill  **had  the 
hontir  to  s<Tve  in  tlie  field." 

The  young  adventunT  says:  '*  Having  reali/e<l 
that  if  a  British  cavalrv  officer  waits  till  he  is  orderetl 
on  a<"tive  M»rvi<*e  he  is  likdv  ti)  uait  a  considerable 
time,  I  obtaine<l  six  wet»ks  leave  of  abM'iKv  fn»ni  mv 
n-giment»  and  on  S<»j)temlHT  i,  arriviul  at  Malakand 
SLS  pn'HS  com*>j>ondent  t>f  the  Pinnrrr  and  Dnilij  Tele- 
graphy and  in  the  ho[)e  of  s<M)mT  or  later  Inking  attached 
to  the  ft)nt?  in  a  militarv  capa<itv." 

The  march  of  S<'ptemlHT  i\  In^gan  with  the  stars 
%till  uliining  overhead.  They  pasMNJ  a  frail  britlge 
hung  U|>on  win*  n>iMvs  and  >\ith  gatrs  at  earh  end 
^upiM^rtinl  by  little  mud  t«»\\crs.  IIitc  the  field  tele- 
graph ended  and  of  the  contract  In'tuifn  tlu*  two  ends 
of  the  wire  the  <*orreHiM)ndent  wrote  the  vigorous 
f^ra^rraphs  >%hi<h  have  Ih^'U  quote<l  uImivc.  The 
hopK-n  had  to  1m»  led  in  sin^^lc  file  over  this  bridi.*e.  and 
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at  that  the  swinging  of  the  structure  made  it  hard  to 

cumstanoes  consumed  an  entire  day*  With  If^ior 
Deane»  Churdiill  visited  the  chiefs  of  a  tjpical  Afghan 
▼alley,  with  seven  separate  castles  as  strongholds  of 
seven  separate  V^^*^f  He  made  the  hard  clind>  to 
the  top  of  the  pass*  and  stood  far  above  *'a  valley  upam 
which  perhi4is  no  white  man  had  looked  since  Ales* 
ander  crossed  the  mountains  on  his  way  to  India.*' 
Of  the  eunp  at  midnight  he  painted  an  engaging  pictme: 

''The  fires  have  sunk  to  red*  glowing  ipeckk  TW 
bsyonets  listen  in  a  regular  line  of  blue-while  points.  TW 
silence  of  weariness  m  broken  by  the  incesmnt  and  unaaii^ 
■KtiaitM  nf  iiiQ  Aoimab  %pA  the  oooasianal  nc%{hing  of  thie 
boms.  All  the  valley  m  phmged  in  gloom  and  the  mono- 
tains  rise  high  and  black  around«  Par  up  their  sides,  the 
twinkling  watch-fires  of  the  tribemen  can  be  seen.  Ovvr* 
head  is  the  stany  iky.  bathed  m  the  pale  mdianee  of  the 
moon.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  may  inipire  the 
not  lem  thu  the  artist  All  the  camp  is  full  of 
noiiei  Here  is  no  place  for  reflection,  lor  quiet  or 
thought.  The  day  may  have  been  an  cscitiag 
murruw  may  bring  an  action.  Some  may  be  killecL  but  ia 
war  time  life  is  on^  Uved  m  the  present.  It 
to  be  tried  and  to  have  time  to  rest,  and  the  namp.  if 
the  various  items  that  compose  it  can  be  said  la 
pcmmality,  shrugs  its  dioulderi  and,  regarding  the 
without  regret,  contemplates  the  future  without 

The  dtmax  came  in  the  action  of  September  IC 
^Sniping**  had  been  going  on  aD  the  time,  eipacia^y 
at  ni^t*  and  occasionally  the  sharpshootefs  pecfad 
off  a  man,  but  the  final  affair,  appealing  stros^{^  to 
the  imagination  of  such  a  man  as  Winston  fTiuiim. 
and  especially  at  his  age,  would  not  be  called  a  battle 
by  any  who  think  of  great  messes  of  troops  and  the 
thunder  of  batteries.    Just  a  hillside  on  which  a  lew 


^^^:\ 
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mm  in  brown  might  l>c  made  out  by  a  careful  watcher 
moving  slowly  among  the  rocks,  and  looking  like  tlie 
tiny  figures  of  a  diild's  play-house  in  that  great  swt»ep 
of  intuintain  and  valley.  The  columns  marched  out 
4»f  camp  at  dawn,  three  in  all,  in  ordrr  to  clear  the  whole 
mountain  trough  at  oiue;  Chunhill  wa.s  with  the  centre 
ct>lumn.  He  wat(he<l  the  little  men  s<urrying  about 
on  tlie  heights  and  the  tiny  curls  of  smoke.  Darkness 
tame  down  .swiftly  and  with  it  a  heavy  stonn,  the 
lightning  flashes  providing  the  enemy  with  countless 
rhan<'es  to  aim  their  shots.  The  troops  workt*<l  their 
way  bark  to  camp,  and,  dinnerless  and  shelterless, 
lay  <lown  in  the  slush,  fautred  out  but  confident  of  the 
outi-ome.  There  had  Invn  l>ar(»ly  n  thousand  men 
eni:ag«Nl,  but  the  total  ciusualties  were  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  a  greater  [XTcrntage  than  in  most 
.V  tions  in  India.  In  the  following  days  the  fon*c  com- 
pletttl  the  concjuest  of  the  valley  and  the  trrtK\smen 
«en'  reacly  to  sue  for  |H»ace. 

Meantime  the  <'orreN|>ondent  had  be<*n  sen<ling 
his  n)e>Nages  l)a<k  by  friendly  tribesmen  to  the  tele- 
graph of!i<*e  at  Panjkora.  The  way  lay  thn)m:h  twenty 
r.ih-s  of  thecnemv's  ct)untrv.  but  the  de>patrhes  never 
niiM\'irrietl  and  M»v«»ral  times  tlu^y  were  on  the  wire 
l>ffore  the  otlicial  de^patehes  or  any  l)elio(:raj)hed 
njfssair<*s  liad  come  throu^rh. 

Ilis  work  done,  he  made  his  wav  bark  to  the  comforts 
of  civilization  and  of  jM*are.  .\t  earh  stage  of  the 
rrtum  journey  some  of  tht*  **in»li'»|M*nsable  things'* 
of  mtMirm  84KMety  ap[Kare<l.  At  Panjkora  he  waA  in 
toiieh  with  the  great  worhl  again  by  means  of  the 
rl^'^tric  currt*nt,  at  Saria  there  were  fresh  |K)tatoeii, 
at  Chakclara  there  was  ie<\  at  Malakand  he  had  again 
a  comfortable   \h^\,  and   at    Howshera   then*   was   the 
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railway*  One  of  the  moat  pictuieique  of  tbe  little 
wan  of  the  coitufy  was  finished,  and  it  had  bconght 
to  the  young  newspaper  man  praise  from  Sir  Biadon 
Blood  for  his  ^courage  and  resohttioo**  in  maki^ 
himsdf  ^useful  at  a  critical  moment** 

His  book  written^  and  it  being  dear  that  Kitchener 
was  about  to  advance  upon  Khartoumt  Winston  Qrar- 
diill  hurried  to  the  War  Office,  as  several  huadrsd 
other  officers  had  done,  to  ask  for  empkqrmcnL  Frr- 
severance  secured  it  for  him  and  he  was  attached  for 
the  campaign  to  the  Twenty-first  Lancers  and  ordered 
without  dday  to  proceed  to  the  Nile.  At  Cairo  he 
found  his  squadron  leaving  the  next  day.  AD  the 
way  up  the  river  he  was  doing  his  stint  of  work  with 
his  troop  and  sending  his  letters  to  his  paper,  the 
Marmnf  Pod.  One  adventure  in  the  desert  threateaad 
to  end  seriously.  Every  correspondent  who 
service  in  Egypt  expects  to  be  lost  in  the  desert 
at  least,  and  Churchill  had  to  take  his  tom  of 
ing  at  night  among  the  sandhills,  with  seoutiag  paitaes 
of  the  enemy  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  save  the  cavalry 
and  keep  them  in  condition  for  the  fi^tiqg  that 
ahead*    Extreme  precantiops  were  taken  to 
the  war  order  and  to  make  the  march  easy  tor  the 
crippled   animals     Of  one  motley   troop 
was  made  nwnmandiTT 

So  he  fared  on  to  the  great  battle  of 
The  Lancers  that  day  made  their  first  charge  in 
and  Churchill,  who  rode  with  the  rest,  has  written  a 
^fipmsiin  story  of  that  episode  of  the  great 
which  deared  the  Soudan  of  the  rule  of 
How  hick  followed  this  young  man!    Be  had 
share    m    the  charge  wUch,   with    the   eipleJt   of 
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Mar  Donald,  was  the  event  of  the  l)attle  that  ended 
^Iahdi^^l.  There  were  just  two  minutes  of  hhushin^. 
'*|M*ar  thniwin^,  hainstrin^Mn^.  rifle  firing  with  nmz/Jes 
Hitainst  the  Ixnlies  of  the  {(h\  and  sahre  rutting.  An<l 
he  came  throngli  us  one  of  the  f«»w  oflict^rs  who^e 
Ha«hlUTj\  elothes  and  horse  were  cpiite  untourheti. 
He  wrote:  **The  wlioh*  M-t-ne  Hi(kere<l  exactly  like  a 
cinematograph  picture,  and  lM'si<if»s  I  reimMuher  no 
Miutui.  The  event  seemed  to  j)ass  in  al>solute  silence. 
.  .  •  Perhaps  it  is  |H»ssihle  for  tlie  wh<»le  of  a  man's 
faculties  to  \>v  coiK'cntrated  in  the  eye,  bridle-hand 
and  tri^^jer-fm^'er,  and  with<lrawn  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  IhhIv/' 

Home  a>:ain.  he  wrote  **The  UiviT  War/*  telling 
tlie  5tory  of  the  Nile  campaij/ns  from  the  d(»ath  of 
(rordon  to  the  final  winning;  of  tin*  Sotidan.  A^ain 
his  IxMik  made  a  sensation,  for  it  vas  the  work  of  a 
Mihaltern  who  had  Int-n  in  tlu*  <le>ert  hut  a  few  months 
and  it  rea<l  like  the  work  of  a  veteran  of  manv  \aars 
and  a  student  of  military  history.  It  is  the  staudanl 
work  U|M)n  its  suhj<^*t,  and  it  f^ot  iihundaiit  attention 
alM>  lM«<'aus<'  of  the  free  and  easv  wav  in  >%hic||  its 
mriter  <Titici/cd  all  the  military  ^'«mK  from  Kitchener 
<lown.  Phin^nn^  into  |M)litics  and  f.iihm:  to  ^ain  a 
%rat  in  the  Houm\  he  resii^necl  fnnu  his  n*k'iruent.  and 
*>n  (K'tiiU'r  ^t5,  1S!>9,  left  f«»r  the  South  African  war 
aiTain  a-S  eorreHjMjndent  for  the  Mnrnmg  l^t.^ct.  loiter 
he  held  a  <*ommissi,»n  in  tin*  Snitli  African  Lik'ht  Hors<* 
ami  vrv^**!  as  an  aide  to  t\%«)  ar  threi'  ^jeruTals, 

Tlie  affair  i»f  the  armore<|  train  iMf-urn^il  within  a 
frw  days  of  his  arrival.  The  train  WiLs  com|M»M^|  of 
llirec  flat  cars»  tuo  a'-mort'^l  cars,  and  In'tuei'ii  them 
tlie  en^'ine;  thus  there  were  thn-i'  cars  (^ouplt-d  to  the 
ctiWH^atcher  and  two  to  the  tender.     After  the  train 
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had  paaaed,  the  Boers  rolled  a  big  boulder  oo  the  track 
just  where  it  rounded  a  curve.  On  the  return  trip 
the  engineer  took  the  curve  at  hi^  speed  and  hit 
the  rock*  with  the  result  that  the  three  forward  can 
were  thrown  off  the  track  and  one  was  landed 
so  that  the  engine  and  rear  cars  could  not  escape. 
The  Boers  were  firing  upon  them  from  three 
and  they  had  some  field  guns  in  action  ao  that  any 
direct  shell  would  pierce  the  armored  cars  like  paper. 
Churchill  dropped  to  the  ground  and  ran  forward, 
returning  to  report  his  conviction  that  the  track  eouhl 
be  cleared.  It  was  agreed  that  Captain  HaUane  should 
keep  the  enemy  engaged  while  Churchill  tried  to  dear 
away  the  wreckage.  By  hard  work  and  ingenuity 
he  got  the  cars  out  of  the  way.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  engine  was  six  inches  wider  than  the  tender 
and  that  the  comer  of  its  foot*plate  would  not  paaa 
the  comer  of  the  tra<4c  which  had  just  been  shoirrd 
from  the  track.  Pushing  made  the  jam  worse  and 
the  men  worked  at  the  freight  car  with  their  bare 
hands  while  the  Boer  fire  was  renewed  at  a  distance 
of  thirteen  hundred  yards.    Said  the  correepondent: 


**I  have  had  in  the  last  tour  years  maagr 
thrilling  experiences.  But  nothing  was  so  thrilliag  as  tUs: 
to  wait  and  struggle  among  these  clanging,  rmdiag  Iran 
boies*  with  the  repeated  nplnsions  of  the  ihclls  and  Iht 
artiUety,  the  noise  of  the  projectiles  striking  Iht  esn»  the 
hist  as  they  pstted  in  the  air,  the  granting  and  poAng  of 
the  engine  —  poor,  tortured  thing,  hsmmiifd  by  at 
a  dosen  fhrlltt  any  one  of  which  fay  psnetralSM  Iht 
aufht  have  made  an  end  of  all  —  the  npectalinn  of 
stnaction  at  a  matter  of  course,  the  realasatioa  of 
letsnets  and  ^hi»  ahctnations  of  hope  and  dstpair  *^'  al  this 
for  seventy  minutes  hj  the  dock  with  oabr  lour  inchet  of 
tWMtM  won  work  to  amke  the  diStrenet 
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captivity  and    >harnr   on    thr    one    hand  —  tafety,   fnTdora 
and  triumph  on  tiie  other." 

At  last  the  engine  did  l)n»ak  past  tin*  ohstrurtion. 
But  the  r<>n|)ling.s  hud  parte<l  ami  they  dare<l  not  risk 
irnpri.Mining  tlie  engine  again  hy  hacking  it  to  the  rear 
tnick-s.  They  eoidd  not  <lrag  the  tnieks  to  the  engine, 
however,  and  it  w«'ls  dc'f-idc'cl  to  try  to  save  the  engine 
alone.  Tlie  eah.  tender  and  ot)W-<alrher  were  pile<i 
with  their  wounde<l.  The  wiKxlwork  of  tlie  firel>ox 
was  in  flames  and  water  wjls  sjHMiting  from  the  pim^d 
tanks.  As  the  engine  move<l  aN%ay  the  Mildirrs  strag- 
^'hil  alongside  at  the  doiiMr.  Bnt  one  private,  uith- 
oiit  aulliority.  rai^-d  hi.s  handkerchief,  uhrn  the  Boers 
c^-av^l  firing  at  onei*  and  a  do/^-n  horvmen  camr 
^MJIoping  fn»m  the  hills. 

Churchill  stave<l  on  the  enginr  in  safrtv  for  a  third 
of  a  mile,  when  lie*  saw  an  ofTictr  trying  to  hold 
his  stamjM'iling  men,  and.  under  the  shelter  of  S4>me 
houjii'^,  he  (JropjH'd  from  the  engine,  and  ran  hiiek  to 
help.  He  soon  foimd  himM-jf  in  a  narrow  eutting  and 
alone,  for  the  S4>ldiers  luul  surrenden-d.  As  t\%o  men 
apjK-arctl  at  the  end  of  uluit  Uius  a  S4)rt  of  c-t>rridor 
hr  iK-gan  to  run.  Two  hullets  [liLSM-d  within  a  foot 
of  his  h<*ad;  he  zigzagged,  and  two  mon*  rame  as  near. 
He  srramhied  up  the  side  of  the  rutting  and  a  bullet 
hit  his  hand.  Outside  he  rrouc  he<l  in  a  little  depn^s- 
*i<in,  hut  a  horx-man  uits  galh»ping  towar«ls  him,  an<l 
he  ha/1  neither  rifle  nor  pistol.  He  viys:  **I>eatli 
fttoricj  IWore  me.  grim  and  sullen.  Death  uithout  his 
li^'ht- heart r»<l  eiiinpanion,  Chance.**  There  was  ncjthing 
rl-^  for  it.     He  surn^nden-cl. 

Hi*  certificate  as  a  cH)rrespondent  bore  his  name. 
It  mas  a  name  not  liked  in  the  Transvaal.  One  Bo<r 
a>kr«i:   **You  are  the  son  of  Ix»rd  Ilandolph  Churrhill.''* 
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him  handnme  feet  for  artidei  on  tbe  Cttban 

and  when  he  came  home  he  brought  with  him  the 

Spanish  government's  Order  of  Military  Merit.    In 

another  year  he  left  for  the  Indian  frontier  and  whSr 

attached  to  the  Malakand  Field  Force  he  aest  the 

Daily  Tdegrapk  a  seriei  of  brilliant  letters  and 

another  medal  and  a  mention  in  despatches. 

the  staff  of  Sir  William  Lockhart*  he  went  thras«h 

theTirah  campaign  and  added  a  dasp  to  his  decoration. 

In  1897»  a  prophet  known  as  the  Mad  Fakir  aroae 
upon  the  Indian  frontier,  whose  appeals  to  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  tribes  met  with  remarkable  rtsponaia 
On  July  29,  all  India  rangwith  the  news  that  the  Mala- 
kand had  been  attacked,  and  the  tension  thwmghowt 
the  land  became  fever  high  when  it  was  ondcrstood 
that  one  or  two  Uttle  garrisons  away  in  the  mountains 
were  in  danger  of  annihilation. 

In  his  analysis  of  conditions  at  the  theatre  of  tka 
war  Mr.  Churchill  relates  how  in  those  wild  but  weahl^ 
▼alleys  ^a  code  of  honour  not  less  punctilioaa 
that  of  Old  Spain  is  supported  bv  vendettas  as  ii 
able  as  those  of  Cornea,**  and  how  the  lighting 
''to  the  ferocity  of  the  Zulu  added  the  craft  of  tke 
redskin  and  the  marksmanship  of  the  Boer.**  ^^g'1i1t1^ 
held  the  Malakand  Pass  to  keep  open  the  road  to  Chst^ 
ral.  The  younger  officers  of  the  Malakand  ^rrisan 
were  playing  polo  at  Khar  when  some  neighboring 
tribesmen  brou^t  them  warning  that  a  ware  of 
fanaticism  was  sweeping  down  the  valkiy  and  thqr 
hurried  bade  to  make  their  position  as  secure  as 
The  commander  sent  a  telegram  to  M^H^«! 
the  Guides  to  rrenforre  the  garrison*  the  order 
at  8.S0  in  the  evening,  and  just  five  hours  later  they 
began  their  famous  march.    For  six  days  and  nights 
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the  garrison  was  under  incessant  rifle  fire,  and  each 
night  cost  them  several  livc»s. 

Terrible  as  was  the  situation,  thr  garrison  was 
a.v%un^l  that  relief  wils  on  the  wav.  The  trtMnendous 
exertions  of  the  relieving  cohunns  is  indi<'ati*<l  by  the 
fact  that  in  one  company  of  Siklis  twenty-one  men 
a<'tually  die<l  on  tlie  road  from  heat  a|K)plexy.  Past 
nii<lniglit  on  tlie  niglit  of  the  twenty-ninth  the  great 
attack  was  made  and  with  its  repulse  passe<l  the  chance 
ot  capturing  the  Mahikand.  The  trilnvsmen  there- 
u[M>n  conc(*ntrate<l  their  assault  u|H>n  Chakdara,  and 
for  ilays  the  jKist  wils  en<Mrcle<l  by  the  smoke  of  thou- 
vindsof  mu>kets.  The  Malakand  Field  F\)n'e  was  s<*nt 
io  hold  the  Malakand  and  **to  o|MTate  against  the 
neighlM>ring  trilM^s  as  might  l)c  re<juin*<l."  The  com- 
mand was  put  into  the  hands  of  (i«*ncral  Sir  Rindon 
RKmmI,  ami  Vk\i\\  Iiim  Winston  Chun-hill  '*had  the 
honor  to  jK'rve  in  the  field.** 

Tlie  young  ailvcnturer  says:  ** Having  reali/c*<l 
that  if  a  British  cavalrv  oHi(vr  waits  till  he  is  <>niered 
on  arlive  MTvicc  he  is  likelv  to  wait  a  considiTable 
time,  I  ol)taine<l  six  wctkn  h-ave  t>f  abM-nc-r  from  mv 
n'giment,  and  on  S^'ptcmlnT  ^,  arrivr<l  at  Mahikand 
tiS  pH'HH  corres|H>n<lcnt  of  the  Pumtvr  an<i  Dailij  TrU- 
grayh^  and  in  th«'  hojHi  of  s^MirnT  or  later  lK*ing  atta<*hed 
to  the  foH'e  in  a  mililarv  raparitv.*' 

The  march  of  S^'ptemU-r  6  In-gan  with  the  stars 
%tin  jihining  overhead.  Th«\v  pasM'^l  a  frail  bridge 
bung  ujMin  win*  rnjM's  and  with  gati^s  at  earh  eml 
%upi>orti»il  l»y  little  mud  towers.  Here  the  field  tele- 
graph endeil  and  of  the  <-nnlr;i.st  lM*tw<»<*n  the  two  en<lH 
«if  the  wire  the  c«irrf'.|M>ndi'nt  wrote  the  vigort>us 
paragraphs  whl<h  liave  \h^'\\  quoted  aln^ve.  The 
horvs  had  to  In*  Ird  in  single  file  over  this  bridge,  and 
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at  that  the  swinging  of  the  ftructuie  made  it  hatd  to 
walk.  The  passage  of  the  tranqiort  under  sock  dr* 
cumstanoes  consumed  an  entiie  day.  Viith  Maior 
Deane,  Churdiill  visited  the  chiefs  of  a  typical  Afghan 
▼alley,  with  seven  separate  castles  as  straogboldi  of 
seven  separate  khans.  He  made  the  hard  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  pass,  and  stood  far  above  **a  valley  upoo 
which  peAaps  no  white  man  had  looked  since  Ales* 
ander  crossed  the  mountains  on  his  way  to  In^a.** 
Of  the  camp  at  midnight  he  painted  an  engaging  pJctme: 

**Tlie  fires  have  sunk  to  red«  glowiBg  specks.  TW 
hsyonets  ^Bslai  in  a  tegular  line  of  bhie-while  pointSb  TW 
silenoe  of  weariness  is  broken  hj  the  inoesmat  and  unsai^ 
AttHHmj  of  tlio  animals  and  ^^^^  occssional  neiakiag  of  Ibr 
horses.  All  the  valley  is  plunged  b  gloom  and  the  amno- 
tains  rise  high  and  black  around.  Par  up  their  sides,  the 
twinkling  watch-fires  of  the  tribesnen  can  be  seen.  Ortt^ 
head  is  the  stany  sky.  bathed  b  the  pale  rsdhnos  of  tbr 
noon.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  msy  inspire  the 
not  less  than  the  artist.  All  the  camp  is  full  of 
noisee  Here  is  no  place  for  reflection,  for  quiet  or 
thou^U  The  day  may  have  been  an  cscttiag  on< 
mot  row  may  bring  an  action.  Some  may  be  killed,  but  ia 
war  time  Itfe  it  only  lived  m  the  present.  It  is  suScieat 
to  be  tried  and  to  have  time  to  rmt,  and  the  casupw  if  al 
the  various  items  that  compose  it  can  be  said  to  have  a 
personality,  dirugs  its  sboulderi  and,  Nigudi^g  the 
without  regret^  contemplates  the  future  without 

The  dimax  came  in  the  action  of  September  M 
^Sniping**  had  been  going  on  all  the  time,  especiaVy 
at  night*  and  occasionally  the  sharpsbooten  picked 
off  a  man*  but  the  final  affair,  appealing  stioairtji  to 
the  imagination  of  such  a  man  as  Winston  Cbarcb& 
and  especially  at  his  age,  would  not  be  cnDed  a  battle 
by  any  who  think  of  great  mssscs  of  troops  and  the 
thunder  of  batteries.    Just  a  hillside  on  which  a  lew 
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nn-n  in  brown  might  Ih»  made  out  by  a  careful  watcher 
moving  slowly  among  tlie  r<x*ks,  and  l(K)king  like  the 
tiny  figures  of  a  diild's  play-house  in  that  great  swiH,'p 
of  mountain  and  valley.  The  columns  marched  out 
of  camp  at  <la\\  ri,  thn-e  in  all.  in  onl«r  to  clear  the  whole 
mtiuntain  trough  at  once;  Churchill  wiLS  with  the  cvntrc 
<i)hjmn.  He  >%at(lied  the  little  men  scurrying  about 
on  the  h<Mghts  and  the*  tiny  <urls  of  smoke.  Darkncvcs 
1  .line  down  swiftly  and  with  it  a  heavy  stonn,  the 
li^rhtning  (lashes  providing  the  enemy  with  countless 
*  hances  to  aim  their  shots.  The  tnKijis  worke<l  th<*ir 
way  back  to  camp,  arnl,  dinnerh^ss  and  shelterh'.ss, 
lay  <loun  in  the  slush,  fatrircd  out  but  confident  of  the 
o-.itiinnc.  There  had  \H^'n  barely  n  thousand  men 
«'nkMk'<*<t,  but  the  total  ciLsualtics  were  one  hundred 
an«l  forty-nine,  a  greater  |XT<vntage  than  in  most 
a<tiuns  in  India.  In  the  following  days  the  for<*c  com- 
p*eteil  the  <Min(|uest  of  tin*  valley  and  the  trfinvsmen 
were  ready  to  su<'  for  |M*a(V. 

Meantime  the  corn*spondent  had  been  sending 
h:s  UH'^'^am's  back  by  frienilly  tribesmrn  to  tlie  tele- 
;rraph  ofIi<e  at  Panjkora.  Tht»  way  lay  thn)Ui:h  twenty 
r.:!e>  of  theenemv's  countrv,  but  the  <lespatches  never 
n.iM*arrietl  and  M'viTal  tim<*s  thi'v  were  on  the  wire 
l**'fore  the  ofrnial  de^|»at4hes  or  any  helio;:raplied 
n.^'^'^ak'es  had  come  tlirou^rh. 

Hit  work  done,  he  made  his  way  back  to  thecomforlx 
of  civilization  and  of  jM'ace.  At  each  stage  of  the 
r*-turn  journ<»y  vune  of  the  ''indi'^iMTisable  thinirs" 
of  iiHMlem  iKK-iety  apjH-are<l.  At  Panjkora  he  was  in 
tiitieh  with  the  great  world  again  by  means  of  the 
rlr^tric  current,  at  Saria  there  w«Te  fresh  jM)tatr>es, 
at  (hakdara  there  was  \i^\  at  Malakand  he  had  again 
a  c*i;mfortabIe   IhmI,  an<l   at    Howshera   there   was   the 
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railway.  One  of  the  moat  pictuieique  of  tlie  little 
wan  of  the  catufy  was  finiahed,  and  it  had  bra^fht 
to  the  young  newspaper  man  praiae  from  Sir  Bindoa 
Blood  for  hia  ^courage  and  resolution**  in  maUag 
himadf  ^useful  at  a  critical  moment** 

Hia  book  written^  and  it  being  dear  that  Kitchener 
waa  about  to  advance  upon  Khartoumt  Winatoo  Char- 
diill  hurried  to  the  War  Office*  aa  several  huadrsd 
other  oAoers  had  done»  to  ask  for  empkqrmcnt*  Fer> 
severance  secured  it  for  him  and  he  was  attached  for 
the  campaign  to  the  Twenty-first  Lancers  aad  ordcvsd 
without  dday  to  proceed  to  the  Nile.  At  Cairo  he 
found  his  squadron  leaving  the  next  day.  AD  the 
way  up  the  river  he  was  doing  his  stint  of  work  with 
his  troop  and  sending  his  letters  to  his  paper*  the 
Marmnf  Pod.  One  adventure  in  the  desert  threatcBad 
to  end  aeriously.  Every  correspondent  who 
service  in  Egypt  expects  to  be  lost  m  the  desert 
at  least,  and  Churchill  had  to  take  his  turn  of 
ing  at  night  among  the  sandhills,  with  seoutiag  paitaea 
of  the  enemy  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  aave  the  cavalry 
and  keep  them  in  condition  for  the  fi^tiqg  that 
ahead.    Extreme  procantioos  wen  taken  to 
the  war  order  and  to  make  the  march  easy  tor  the 
crippled   animals     Of  one  motley  troop 
waa  made  nwnmandiTi 

So  he  fared  on  to  the  great  battle  of 
The  Lancers  that  day  made  their  first  charge  in 
and  Churriiill,  who  rode  with  the  rest,  haa  written  a 
thrilling  story  of  that  episode  of  the  great 
whk&  dcared  the  Soudan  of  the  rule  of 
How  luck  followed  this  young  man!    Be  had 

the  charge  which*   with    the   enloit   ef 
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MarDonald,  was  the  event  of  the  Imttle  that  ended 
Mahdi>ni.  There  were  just  two  inimites  of  shi>hinir. 
3jM*ar  thn)win^,  hain.strin^Mii^,  rifle  firing  with  nmz/les 
ai^ainst  the  IxHlies  of  the  f<M»,  and  sahre  nittin^.  And 
he  eanie  through  as  one  of  the  few  ofiicrrs  who>e 
sadiHery,  clot  lies  and  hi>rse  were  cpiite  untniirhe<l. 
He  wrote:  **The  whole  M*eiie  flickered!  exactly  like  a 
rineinato^raph  picture,  and  iM'sitlivs  I  rerncinher  no 
MHind.  The  event  .seemed  to  pass  in  ahstihite  silence. 
.  .  .  IVrliap.H  it  is  jxissihlc  for  tlie  whnic  of  a  tnan*s 
faculties  to  \h*  concrnt rated  in  tlie  eye,  hridle-liand 
and  tri^^rer-finpT.  and  witlidrawn  from  all  other  |)arts 
of  tlie  IkkIv.** 

Home  a^ain.  he  wrote  **The  River  Wur,**  telling 
Uie  story  of  the  Nile  camfiaiirns  fnmi  the  ch^ath  of 
(rordon  to  the  final  winning;  of  the*  S)ndan.  A^Min 
his  IxMik  made  a  .M*nsatinn,  for  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Mihaltern  who  had  lM*en  in  the  desert  l)Ut  a  few  montlis 
and  it  rea<l  like  the  work  of  a  veteran  of  manv  \\ars 
and  a  student  of  military  history.  It  is  the  staiulard 
work  U(H>n  its  suhjt^*t,  and  it  f^ot  ahundant  att<'ntion 
alM)  lM»caus<»  of  the  fnv  and  ea^y  way  in  which  it.s 
m-riter  <Titici/<*d  all  the  military  f:^H|^  from  Kitchener 
«lown.  Plun^in^  into  |M>Iitics  and  failing  to  ^ain  a 
!wat  in  the  IIoum*,  he  resi^jned  from  his  re^Hment,  and 
on  (KIoIkt  ^i\,  ISIMK  hft  for  the  South  African  war 
ji^ain  as  et)rn*HiH)ndcnt  f»>r  the  Mnrtufttj  Pitst.  loiter 
he  held  a  (^MiimiNsMn  in  the  Siuth  African  Lik'ht  Horsi* 
and  mtvcnI  as  an  aide  to  two  or  thni'  ^encraU. 

Tlie  affair  <»f  the  armored  train  (N-eurred  within  a 
few  days  of  liis  arrival.  The  train  WiLs  com|Mis4^1  of 
tlirec  flat  cars,  two  a»'more<l  cars,  and  In-tween  them 
the  en;:ine;  thus  there  were  threi*  cars  <*ou))led  to  the 
c^owK'atcher  and   two  to  the  tender.      After  the  train 
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had  paasedt  the  Boers  rolled  a  big  boulder  oo  the  track 
just  where  it  rounded  a  curve.  On  the  rctnm  trip 
the  engineer  took  the  curve  at  hi^  speed  and  kit 
the  rock,  with  the  result  that  the  three  forward  can 
were  thrown  off  the  track  and  one  was  landed 
so  that  the  engine  and  rear  cars  could  not  escape. 
The  Boers  were  firing  upon  them  froin  thiee 
and  they  had  some  field  guns  in  action  ao  that  aay 
direct  shell  would  pierce  the  armored  cars  like  paper. 
Churchfll  dropped  to  the  ground  and  ran  fforwanL 
returning  to  report  his  conviction  that  the  track  eoohl 
bedeared.  It  was  agreed  that  Captain  HaUane  should 
keep  the  enemy  engaged  while  Churchill  tried  to  dear 
away  the  wreckage.  By  hard  work  aad  iafemuty 
he  got  the  cars  out  of  the  way.  Then  it  was  ffoond 
that  the  engine  was  six  indies  wider  than  the  tender 
and  that  the  comer  of  its  foot-plate  would  not  paas 
the  comer  of  the  trudc  which  had  just  been  shoirrd 
from  the  track.  Pushing  made  the  jam  worse  and 
the  men  worked  at  the  frei^t  car  with  their  bare 
hands  while  the  Boer  fire  was  renewed  at  a  distaace 
of  thirteen  hundred  yards.    Said  the  correepondent : 


**I  have  had  m  the  last  tour  yeari  maay 
thrilling  eapetieuigs>  But  nothing  was  so  thfiOiag  as  this: 
to  wait  and  stnaggle  among  these  clanging,  rmdiag  iron 
boiBs*  with  the  repeated  nplnsions  of  the  iheDs  and  the 
artilkty,  the  noise  of  the  projectiles  stiikiag  the  can*  the 
hist  as  they  pasnd  in  the  air,  the  granting  and  poAiv  ^ 
the  engine  -*  poor,  tortnrrd  thing,  hsmmiifd  fay  at 
a  doaen  shells,  any  one  of  which  fay  iwimitistim  the 
aufht  have  made  an  end  of  all  —  the  npectalinn  of 
straction  a«  a  matter  of  course,  the  realasatioa  of 
leHncss  and  the  sliffp^ty**>^  of  hope  and  dsnair  ^  al  thii 
lor  seventy  winntfs  1^  the  dock  with  oa^  lour  inches  di 
twirted  iron  wock  to  omke  the 
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<Tiptivity  and    shame   on    the   one   hand  —  nafety.  frrodora 
and  triumph  on  tlie  other." 

At  last  the  engine  did  break  past  the  ohstnirtion. 
But  the  et)uplings  had  parte<l  and  they  dare<l  not  ri.sk 
imprisoning  the  engine  again  by  backing  it  to  the  rt^ar 
trucks.  They  c*ould  not  <lrag  the  tnuks  to  the  engine, 
liowever,  and  it  wils  de<i(le<l  to  try  to  s;ive  the  engine 
alone.  Tlie  cab,  tend<T  and  cowcatcher  wen*  pile<l 
with  their  woundtnJ.  The  woodwork  of  the  firel>ox 
was  in  flames  and  water  was  sj>outing  from  tlie  pirrcf'd 
tanks.  As  the  engine  niove<l  away  the  S4)l«li<*rs  strag- 
glol  alongside  at  the  iloiibh'.  But  one  private,  with- 
out autlioritv,  rai.MMl  his  handkerchief,  when  the  Boers 
<^*ax»<l  firing  at  onc^e  and  a  dozrn  horvmen  came 
galloping  from  the  hilK. 

Chunhill  staveti  on  the  engiin'  in  s^ifrtv  for  a  thir«l 
f»f  a  mile,  when  he  saw  an  ofFicrr  trying  to  hold 
hLs  stam|KHling  men,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  some 
houses,  he  dropfKNl  from  tin*  engine,  and  ran  back  to 
help.  He  soon  found  himvlf  in  a  narrow  cutting  and 
alone,  for  the  soldiers  had  surn'ndered.  .\s  two  men 
ap[)earcd  at  the  end  of  what  was  a  sort  of  (n)rridor 
be  l><'gan  to  nin.  Two  bullet>  pa^wl  within  a  foot 
of  his  head;  he  zigzagged,  and  two  more  came  as  near. 
Hr  srramblefl  up  the  side  of  the  cutting  and  a  bullet 
hit  his  hand.  Outside  he  crou<hed  in  a  little  deprt^- 
j^ion,  but  a  horM-man  wa.s  galK»f»ing  towards  him.  and 
he  had  neither  rifle  nor  pistol.  He  siiys:  '*  Death 
i^tnod  before  me,  grim  and  sullen,  I>eath  without  his 
light- heart cil  ciimpanion,  Chancxv**  There  was  nothing 
rl«»e  for  it.     He  surri'nden'd. 

His  crrtifH*ate  as  a  (^)rrespondent  bore  his  name. 
It  was  a  name  not  likinj  in  the  Transvaal.  One  B<Hr 
a«ke«i:  '*You  are  the  S4)n  of  Ix)rd  Handolj»h  Churchill.^** 
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him  haodnme  fen  for  artidei  on  the  ColMn 

and  when  he  cmme  home  he  brought  with  him  tim 

Spanish  government's  Order  61  Military  HcriL    la 

another  year  he  left  for  the  Indian  frontier  and  nhik 

attached  to  the  Malakand  FWId  Forre  he  ant  tke 

DaQif  TeUgrapk  a  series  61  brilliant  letters  and 

another  medal  and  a  mention  in  deqiaiches. 

the  staff  of  Sir  William  Lockhart^  he  went  thstn^h 

the  Tirah  campaign  and  added  a  dasp  to  his 

In  1897,  a  prophet  known  as  the  Mad  Fakir 
upon  the  Indian  frontier,  whose  appeals  to  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  tribes  met  with  remarkable  rssponsea. 
On  July  29,  aU  India  rang  with  the  news  that  the  Mal»- 
kand  had  been  attacked,  and  the  tension  throQgbont 
the  land  became  fever  high  when  it  was 
that  one  or  two  little  garrisons  away  in  the 
were  in  danger  of  annihilation. 

In  his  analysis  61  conditions  at  the  theatre  of  tlie 
war  Mr.  Churchill  rdatca  how  in  those  wild  hot  weaM^ 
valleys  *^a  code  61  honour  not  less  punctilioaa  tktm 
that  of  Old  Spain  is  supported  by  vendettas  as  implm 
able  as  those  61  Corsica,**  and  how  the  fighting  mtm 
*'to  the  ferocity  of  the  Zulu  added  the  craft  of  tke 
redskin  and  the  marksmanship  61  the  Boer.**  Kngtaad 
held  the  Mslskand  Pass  to  keep  open  the  road  to  Chsl* 
ral.  The  younger  officers  61  the  Malskand  g^nimm 
were  playing  polo  at  Khar  when  some  niighliiaif 
tribesmen  brou^t  them  warning  that  a  wave  «f 
fanaticism  was  sweeping  down  the  valley  and  thtj 
hurried  bade  to  make  their  position  as  secure  as 
The  commander  sent  a  telegram  to  Mardan 
the  Guides  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  the  order 
at  8.S0  in  the  evening,  and  just  five  hours  later  they 
b^gan  their  famous  march.    For  six  days  and  nights 
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the  garri.son  was  under  incessant  rifle  tire,  and  each 
uight  ct>.st  them  several  lives. 

Terri!>Ie  its  wa.s  the  .situation,  the  garrison  was 
a.»*sure<l  that  relief  was  on  the  wav.  The  tremendous 
etertiona  of  the  relieving  fxihuniiH  is  indieate<l  hy  the 
fiK't  that  in  one  conipanv  of  Siklis  twentv-one  men 
artually  ditnl  on  the  road  from  lirat  a|M>(>lexy.  Past 
midnight  on  the  niglit  of  the  twenty-ninth  the  great 
attark  was  made  and  ^itli  its  repulse  jiasM'il  the  chance 
€»f  capturing  the  Malakaiid.  The  triln'smen  tlicre- 
u{>on  concentratcMl  their  assault  u|H)n  Chakdara,  and 
for  days  the  |H)st  was  efi<*irclrd  hy  the  snu>ke  of  Ihou- 
H;inds  of  muskets.  The  Malakand  Fiehl  Fon-c  was  wnt 
to  hold  the  Malakan<l  and  **to  0|M*rate  against  the 
nei^lilHiring  triln^  as  miglit  l>e  nM|uire<l/'  Tlie  com- 
mand was  put  into  tlie  han<ls  of  (i(*neral  Sir  Bin<lon 
HNmmI,  and  i^ith  him  Winston  Churrhill  **luid  the 
h«>nor  to  wrve  in  tlie  field." 

The     young     adventurer     says:  **  Having     realizitl 

that  if  a  British  cavalrv  ciffic-er  waits  till  he  is  ordtTi'd 

on   artive  MTvicv  he  is  likflv   to   v%ait    a  cnnsidtTahlc* 

time,  I  obtained  six  wifks  leave  of  ahvnre  from  njv 

n-giment,  and  on  SeptemlnT  ^,  Jirrivt'd  at    Malakand 

aji  |)n'H.H  c*t>rre*»iM)iul«'nt  of  the  Piofwrr  and  Daily  Teh'- 

g^aj'h,  and  in  the  hopn*  of  sinirnT  or  later  In'ing  atta<  hed 

to  the  fonx*  ifi  a  militarv  <Mpa<'itv." 

•        •         • 

The  man*h  of  S^ptemlnT  0  In^^mu  >*ith  the  stars 
still  shining  overhead.  They  paNMil  a  frail  hridge 
hung  ujHin  win*  rojM»s  anti  with  gate^  at  ea<h  erul 
sui)|x»rtiNl  l>y  litth*  mini  tt>\\ers.  H<Te  the  firld  tele- 
gra(>h  ended  and  of  the  eontra^t  lM»tu«iTi  the  twti  ends 
of  the  uire  the  et»rreN|M»inlent  \%rote  the  vi^rorous 
{»arak''raphH  nhirh  have  Imiti  fjuutetl  alnjve.  The 
htirM*^  liad  to  Ih»  hd  in  sin^rle  file  over  thi'*  hridtre.  and 
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mi  that  the  twinging  of  the  etmcture  made  it  hatd  to 
walk.  The  paatage  of  the  tranqiort  under  each  cir- 
cumttanoee  oontiimed  an  entire  day.  fl^th  Ifajor 
Deane,  Churdiill  visited  the  chiefs  of  a  tjpical  Afghaa 
valley,  with  seven  separate  castles  as  strongholds  of 
seven  separate  Jf^^^^f  He  made  the  hard  cfimb  to 
the  top  of  the  pass,  and  stood  far  above  **a  valley  npon 
which  perhi4)s  no  white  man  had  looked  since  Ales* 
ander  crossed  the  mountains  on  his  way  to  India.** 

**Tlie  fires  have  sunk  to  red,  glowing  speckk  TW 
bsyoneii  glislen  in  a  regulsr  line  of  blne-while  points..  TW 
silence  of  weariness  is  broken  by  the  inoesant  and  amaiv 
diuffliog  of  the  *^*Tn^^*  miyl  iJi^  occasionsl  nei|{biag  of  tkr 
horses.  All  the  vsllcy  is  plunged  m  gloom  and  the  monn- 
tains  rise  high  and  black  arouiML  Psr  up  their  sides,  the 
twinkling  watch-fires  of  the  tribemen  csn  be  seen.  Owe* 
head  is  the  starry  sky,  bslhcd  in  the  pale  rsdisanw  of  tkr 
moon.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  m^  in^iire  the  |ihihisn|ihi  i 
not  less  then  the  artist  All  the  camp  is  full  of 
noises  Here  is  no  piece  for  reflection,  tor  quiK  or 
thought  The  dsy  m^  have  been  an  caciting  one.  Tkr 
morniw  m^  bring  an  action.  Some  msy  be  Idlkd,  but  in 
war  time  Itfe  is  only  hved  b  the  present  It  is  suBciest 
to  be  tried  and  to  have  time  to  rest,  and  the  onmp,  if  nl 
the  various  items  that  compose  it  csn  be  ssid  to  have  a 
pemnslity,  difugi  its  Aoulders  end,  regsfding  the 
without  regret,  contemplates  the  future  without 

The  dimax  came  in  the  action  of  September  l€ 
^Sniping**  had  been  going  on  all  the  time,  cepeciaVy 
at  ni^t*  and  occasionally  the  sharpshooters  pidsed 
off  a  man,  but  the  final  affair,  appealing  stroagj^  to 
the  imsginstion  of  such  a  man  as  WinsUm  ChurcbflL 
and  especiaUy  at  his  age,  would  not  be  called  a  battle 
by  any  who  think  61  great  msssrs  of  troops  and  tW 
thunder  of  batteries.    Just  a  hillside  on  which  a  few 
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nu-n  in  brown  nii^ht  bo  made  out  by  a  can^ful  watcher 
moving  slowly  anion^  the  itx^ks,  and  hM>king  like  the 
tiny  fi^run's  of  a  chilcr.H  play-house  in  that  great  swoep 
of  mountain  and  valloy.  The  cohnnns  marrhed  out 
«>f  camp  at  da\s  n,  thnc*  in  all,  in  onl«T  to  clear  the  whole 
mountain  troui^h  at  on<  c;  (hurrhiil  wius  with  the  centre 
(^)lumn.  He  watrht'd  tlie  little  men  scurrying  about 
on  tin*  hci^^hts  and  the  tiny  curls  of  smoke.     Darkm^s 

<  amc  dt)wn  swiftly  and  with  it  a  heavy  storm,  the 
I:i:htning  fla>hes  providin^j  the  eiH*my   with   countless 

<  hantvH  to  aim  their  shots.  The  tnH)ps  worktxl  their 
way  bark  to  camp,  and,  dinn<Tle>'*  and  shelterless, 
lav  <h>un  in  the  slush,  fatrifed  out  but  confidt^nt  of  the 
nutciime.  There  liad  Imm^u  barely  a  thousand  men 
enira^rtMl,  but  the  total  ciLsualties  were  one  hundred 
and  ft»rty-nine,  a  f^reater  [xTcvntaue  than  in  most 
at  tiouH  in  India.  In  the  following  days  the  for<*c  corn- 
plrtetl  the  <*on<|uest  of  the  valley  and  the  trrticsmen 
men»  rea<ly  to  stie  for  |M'a<t\ 

Meantime  the  corresjxmdt'nt  had  been  M'nchng 
hiH  nies^ages  l>ark  by  friendly  tribesmen  to  the  tele- 
;rrafih  ofhtv  at  I*anjkora.     The  way  lay  throuk^h  twenty 

f.iles  of  theenemv's  count rv,  Imt  the  d<»spatrhes  never 

•  •  • 

n.ivarrifHl  and  M»veral  times  thev  v%ere  on  the  wire 
lf«*ft>re  the  oflicial  <l«'spat<lH's  or  any  helio^raphed 
n.es^ai'i^s  had  come  thnui^di. 

His  v%ork  d<»ne,  hemad<*  hi.s  wav  ba<k  to  the  comforts 
of  civilization  and  of  fM;uv.  At  each  stance  «»f  the 
rrtum  journey  some  of  the  "in<lis|M>nsablc  thinirs" 
of  nHwIem  iMK-iely  apiH-aretj.  At  Panjkora  he  was  in 
tourh  with  the  great  world  again  by  means  of  the 
rlrttric  current,  at  Saria  \htro  were  fresh  i)otatoe5, 
mt  Chakdara  there  w;i.n  itv.  at  Malakand  he  ha<l  again 
a  nnnfortable   IhmI,  and   at    Howshera   then*   was   the 
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railway.  One  of  the  most  picUireKiuc  61  the  Kttfe 
wan  of  the  eentury  was  finUied*  and  it  had  brai^t 
to  the  young  newspaper  man  praise  from  Sir  Biados 
Blood  for  his  '^oourage  and  resohttion**  in  mahi^ 
hiiiiiHf  ^ useful  at  a  critical  moment*** 

His  book  written*  and  it  being  dear  that  Kitchener 
was  about  to  advance  upon  Khartoum*  Winston  Char* 
chill  hurried  to  the  War  Office,  as  several  hundrsd 
other  officers  had  done,  to  ask  for  employment.  Pb^ 
severance  secured  it  for  him  and  he  was  attached  for 
the  campaign  to  the  Twenty*first  Lancers  and  ordcrad 
without  dday  to  proceed  to  the  Nile.  At  Cairo  he 
found  his  squadron  leaving  the  nest  day.  All  the 
way  up  the  river  he  was  doing  his  stint  of  wotfc  with 
his  troop  and  sending  his  letters  to  his  paper,  the 
Marmmf  Pod.  One  adventure  in  the  desert  threatened 
to  end  seriously*  Every  correspondent  who 
service  in  Egypt  expects  to  be  lotft  m  the  desert 
at  least,  and  Churchill  had  to  take  his  tni 
ing  at  ni^t  among  the  sandhills,  with  seouttng  parties 
61  the  enemy  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  save  the  cavalry 
and  keep  them  in  condition  for  the  fighting  Ui 
ahead.    Extreme  precautions  were  taken  t 
the  war  order  and  to  make  the  march  es 
crippled   snimsis     Of  one  motley   troop 
was  made  commander. 

So  he  fared  on  to  the  great  battle  of 
Hie  Lancers  that  day  made  their  first  charge 
and  Churrhill,  who  rode  with  the  rest*  has  m 
^ffaitnj  gtory  61  that  episode  of  the  great 
which  cleared  the  Soudan  of  the  rule  o 

How  hide  followed  this  yoong  man!  

share   m    the  charge  which,   with   the   enloit    of 
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MarDonald,  was  the  event  of  the  battle  that  ended 
MahdinUK  There  were  just  two  minutes  of  shi^hin^j, 
>|K*ar  thn)Win>j,  hainstrinpn^,  rifle  firing  with  muzzles 
at^alnst  the  hcnlics  of  the  fcM»,  and  sahre  euttirj^.  Antl 
lie  eame  through  as  one  of  the  few  officers  whoNe 
•^iddlery,  elothes  and  horse  wen?  (piile  untouchcNl. 
lie  wrote:  **TIh*  whole  s<*ene  flickered  exactly  like  a 
rinematojfraph  picture,  and  In^sidcs  I  n'riu»mher  no 
M>und.  The  event  Mt'me<l  to  pass  in  ahsolute  silencx*. 
.  .  .  IVrhaps  it  i>  |)ossil»lo  for  the  whole  of  a  man*.s 
faculties  to  Ih»  concent ratcfl  in  tlie  eye,  hridle-hand 
and  tri^Ker-fui^'er,  and  witluirawn  from  all  other  parts 
o(  the  IhmIv/' 

Home  a^ain.  he  wrote  **The  River  War,"  telling 
the  story  of  the  Nile  canifiai^'iis  from  the  «ieath  of 
(fordon  to  the  final  \sinnin>;  i>f  the  Soudan.  A^'ain 
his  iMMik  mati<*  a  sensation,  for  it  was  the  work  of  n 
Mihaltern  who  ha<i  Iw^en  in  the  desert  hut  a  few  months 
and  it  read  like  the  work  of  a  veteran  of  manv  wars 
and  a  student  of  military  hislnry.  It  is  the  slandani 
work  u]M)n  its  suhj(M*t,  and  it  p>t  ahundant  attention 
al.M)  IwH-auM*  of  the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  it.s 
writer  criticize*!  all  the  military  pwl^  from  Kitchener 
down.  Plun^in^  into  {Militicn  and  failing  to  ^aiii  a 
M%'it  in  the  House,  he  re.sii:n«Mi  frt»m  his  n'vriuient,  and 
on  OctoU'r  4tK  ISIMJ,  left  for  the  Si»uth  African  war 
nk'ain  as  (*t)rres|H)ndiTit  for  the  Murmn/j  l\»xt.  loiter 
he  held  a  commissi. >n  in  the  S»uth  African  Ij^'ht  Hors<* 
ami  MTVfil  as  an  aide  to  two  or  tlin*e  j^fncrals. 

The  atTair  of  the  armorctj  train  <Ncurn*d  within  a 
frw  <lays  of  liis  arrival.  The  train  wjls  <n)m(H>M*i|  t>f 
tlini*  fl«it  cars,  two  a'^mopMl  cars.  an<l  In'twiiTi  them 
the  efipne;  thus  there  were  thn^**  <*ars  coupled  to  the 
rt*w-eatcfier  an<l  two  to  the  tcn<icr.      After  the  train 
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had  pasted,  the  Boers  rolled  m  big  boulder  oo  the  tmck 
just  where  it  rounded  a  curve  On  the  return  trip 
the  engineer  took  the  curve  at  high  speed  and  hit 
the  rock,  with  the  result  that  the  three  forward  cars 
were  thrown  off  the  trade  and  one  was  landed 
so  that  the  engine  and  rear  cars  could  not 

The  Boers  were  firing  upon  them  from  three 
and  they  had  some  field  guns  in  action  so  that  any 
direct  shell  would  pierce  the  armored  cars  like  paper. 
Churchill  dropped  to  the  ground  and  ran  forward, 
returning  to  report  his  conviction  that  the  track  cooU 
bedeared.  It  was  agreed  that  Captain  Haldane should 
keep  the  enemy  engaged  while  Churchill  tried  to  dear 
away  the  wreckage.  By  hard  work  and  ingenuity 
he  got  the  cars  out  of  the  way.  Then  it  was  fouad 
that  the  engine  was  six  inches  wider  than  the  tender 
and  that  the  comer  of  its  foot-plate  would  not  paas 
the  comer  cl  the  tnidc  which  had  just  been  sbovvd 
from  the  track.  Pushing  made  the  jam  worse  and 
the  men  worked  at  the  freight  car  with  their  bare 
hands  while  the  Boer  fire  was  renewed  at  a  distance 
61  thirteen  hundred  yards*    Said  the  oorrespondent: 


**!  have  had  b  the  last  four  years  maaj 
thrilling  CKperienoet.  But  nothing  was  so  ♦liwili«»g  as  this: 
to  wait  asd  struggle  among  these  **^*g^«ig.  rmdi^  iron 
boxes,  with  the  repealed  eiplosioos  of  the  riielb  and  the 
artillety,  the  noise  of  the  projectiles  str&iag  the  cars,  tkr 
hiss  as  they  pasnd  m  the  air,  the  grunting  and  puAng  of 
the  engine  —  poor,  tortured  thing,  hsmnwiul  by  at 
a  doaen  shells,  aqy  one  of  which  by  pisirfffafii^  the 
aught  hare  made  an  end  of  all  —  tbt  cspectataon  of 
structioo  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  realiastioa  of 
lesmessand  the  altematioos  of  hope  and  ikiisii  sll  this 
tor  seventy  minntrs  by  the  dodc  with  oaij  low  iachm  of 

to  smke  the 
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<Tiptivity  and    shame   on    the   one    hand  —  safety.  friTdora 
and  triumph  on  tJie  other." 

At  last  the  engine  did  break  piLst  the  ohstnirtion. 
But  the  couplings  had  parte<l  and  they  dare<l  not  risk 
iriipri.soning  the  engine  again  by  backing  it  to  the  rear 
tnickii.  They  c*ould  not  drag  the  tnicks  to  the  engine. 
liowever,  and  it  wils  dci'idi'tl  to  try  to  save  the  engine 
alone.  Tlie  cab,  tender  and  cow-<'atcher  wen»  pile<l 
with  their  wounded.  The  wcxxJwork  of  the  firel>ox 
wa.s  in  flames  and  water  was  sjxjuting  from  the  pi<rc*cd 
tanks.  As  the  engine  move<l  away  the  Mildicrs  strag- 
glf'tl  alongside  at  the  double.  But  on4'  private,  with- 
«»ut  autJH»rity,  raiM'd  his  handkerchii'f,  wht^n  the  Boors 
r>'a."^»<l  firing  at  onci*  and  a  <lozen  liors4*men  came 
g^cillo[)ing  from  the  Inlls. 

Chunlull  stavinl  on  the  engine  in  safetv  for  a  thir«l 
of  a  mile,  when  lie  saw  an  officer  trying  to  hold 
hLs  stani|M'ding  men,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  some 
bouses,  he  drop|K'd  from  tlie  engine,  and  ran  baek  to 
b»-lp.  He  soon  found  liimM'If  in  a  narrow  cutting  and 
alone,  for  tlu»  soldiers  lia<l  surn*nden'd.  As  two  m<»n 
Appeanxl  at  tlie  end  of  what  wits  a  sort  of  (*orri(|or 
br  l>«*gan  to  run.  Two  bullet>  p;i>M'<|  within  a  foot 
of  his  head;  he  zigzagge<j.  and  two  more  came  as  near. 
Hr  scrambled  up  the  sid<'  of  tin*  cutting  and  a  bullet 
bit  hU  hand.  Outside  he  crouched  in  a  little  deprt\s- 
.*ion,  but  a  horseman  w;i.s  galIof)ing  towar«is  him,  and 
he  had  neither  rifle  nor  pistol.  He  Miys:  **  Death 
stood  before  me.  grim  and  sullen.  Death  without  his 
light -hearten!  c<impanic)n,  Chant^c.**  Then*  was  nothing 
elae  for  it.     He  surn*nd<'nHi. 

His  crrtificate  as  a  cnirrrspondent  lx)re  his  name. 
It  was  a  name  not  liked  in  the  Transvaal.  One  Bcht 
a.^ke«i:   '*  You  are  the  S4)n  of  Ix»rd  Randolj)h  Churchill?** 
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He  did  not  daiy  the  bet*  and  immedialelj  he 
cndrded  by  m  crowd  of  tUriiig  Bocrt. 

He  wu  Uken  to  Pretoria  and  impriaooed  is  tlie 
States  Model  Scfaook  Buildtng,  which  waa  iorraiiBdrd 
by  iroo  railiiiga,  and  there  were  guards  quartered  in 
tents  on  the  playground.  There  were  long,  duD  days* 
Ughtened  by  the  Mding  of  Cariyle  and  MiD^s  ^^Ea^y 
on  liberty •**  liberty  he  was  bound  to  have*  and  he 
b^gan  to  make  his  plans  on  the  day  of  his  armaL 
After  ten  days  the  American  consul  came  to  see  him. 
Hb  friends  did  not  know  whether  he  was  aliYr. 
wounded  or  dead.  Mr.  Bourke  Cockrant  an  old  fricttd 
of  his  American  mother's,  cabled  from  New  York  to 
the  consul,  and  in  this  roundabout  way  his  sitnatkm 
was  disrinsfd  to  his  relatives  and  comrades. 

He  found  it  advisable  to  lose  his  ^■^r^yt  hat. 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  headgear  of  any 
but  an  English  ofiocr.  The  burgher  who  bou^t 
him  another  very  innocently  but  very  fortimatriy 
returned  with  a  Boer  sombrero.  Then  he  kept  watrh 
and  devised  schemes.  The  grounds  were  brilliantly 
lifted  with  electric  lights,  but  thero  was  a  Ettlr 
period  of  a  few  minutes  when  the  sentries  as  they  pneed 
their  beats  would  have  a  small  section  of  the  waB  in 
darkness,  owing  to  some  croas^shadowa.  Beyuwl 
was  a  private  house  with  its  grounds^  and  farther 
on  the  open  street. 

Just  how  he  was  to  dodge  patrok  and  find  his  way 
throu^  three  hundred  miles  cl  unknown  and  hostilr 
territory  he  did  not  know.  But  the  effort  he 
bound  to  make.    He  mys: 

''Toesdigr,  December  It!    Aiqrthi^ 
farther  mtpense.    Again  night  oaose. 
heD  somawL    Chooamg  niy  opportunity 
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the  quadmnple  and  secn'tnl  mysc^lf  in  one  of  the  oflTirt^. 
Ihnju^h  a  chink  I  watrlntl  the  M^ntrirs.  For  half  an  hour 
ihry  rrmaint'il  stolid  and  <>!)>! ructive.  Thrn  Middrnly  onr 
tumtxl  and  walked  up  to  his  <*oinradc»  and  thry  In^^an  to 
talk.  Thrir  l)a<kH  wrre  turiHMl.  I  dartcMl  out  of  my  hiding 
pU<v,  mmzimJ  the  top  with  my  hands  and  dn*w  n)y.s<*lf  up. 
Ti»i**<'  I  h't  myvlf  down  apiin  in  sirkly  hrsitation,  and  then 
mith  a  third  n'solve  vraml»letl  up.  The  top  wiuh  flat. 
Lyinjj  on  it.  I  hxul  one  parting  ^'!impM»  of  tlie  M-ntries.  still 
tiilkin^,    ^lill    ^ith    their    harks    turnol,    hut    fiflc'en    yards 

av^av.     Thrn   I    low^-ntl   mv^'lf  silrnllv  down   into  the  a4l- 

•  •  • 

joining  jfanlen  and  cnMnht'tl  amon^  tlir  shruhn.  I  was  free. 
The  first  step  ha<l  Iki'U  taken  and  was  irn'voeahle." 

He  wits  in  the  garden  of  a  houM*  in  which  a  party 
w  a-s  going  on,  and  wliile  he  waited  in  the  shadows  gnest^n 
came  out  and  sto<Hl  and  chatted  within  a  few  yards 
of  him.  After  a  time  he  pitsMMJ  the  ojK'n  windows 
of  the  house,  walked  hv  within  five  vanN  of  a  .vntrv, 
and  was  at  Lirgt*  in  Pretoria.  In  his  jxH-ki-t  he*  had 
four  .slabs  of  chcK-olate  and  M'Venty-five  pounds  in 
money.  Overliead  was  Orion,  \\lii(h  had  guidetl  him 
a  year  Infon*  on  tin*  Nile.  He  uan  gning  to  give  the 
B^jfTs  a  run  for  their  money  whatever  mi^dit  hap{M*n. 
The  fugitive  followed  tli«*  railway  tra<  k.  making 
tjetours  to  avoid  the  wat(hr>  at  lh«'  hritlges,  and 
fmallv  !H)arded  a  train  in  iimtion.  **  I  hurhd  mw-lf 
on  tlie  trucks,*'  he  say>.  ''clutrhi'd  at  something, 
niisMnl,  clutclnti  again,  mi>M'd  iigain,  gra>|M'<l  .vime 
.M»rt  of  han(l-h<»ld,  wa>  swunt:  otT  mv  feet,  hjv  tews 
humping  on  the  line,  and  with  a  struggle  vatitl  myvlf 
on  tlie  ctiuplingN  of  the  fifth  tnu  k  fn»m  the  front  of 
the  train.**  He  did  not  know  what  was  tlie  destina- 
tion of  the  train,  hut  the  gnat  thing  wa>  tliat  it  WiLS 
f^iing  away  from  Pretoria.  The  tnirks  wt-n'  full  of 
ckj  of  goo<li>  and  he  crawled  uj)  ami  burrowed   among 
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tbem*  Before  he  left  the  cai  mt  dawn  he  mw  the  fine 
was  mnniiig  itrai^t  toward  the  mnriee  where  lay  the 
neutral  territory  of  PortugaL  That  day  he  ate  a  dab 
of  chocolate,  drank  from  a  pool,  and  stayed  hidden 
among  the  hiDs. 

The  following  ni^t  he  walked,  creeping  along  doae 
to  the  ground,  and  wading  bogs,  drendied  to  the  waisL 
The  fifth  day  he  was  beyond  Middleburg.  Vnm  the 
Kaffirs  he  managed  to  beg  a  bit  of  food. 

Meantime  the  iriiole  worM  was  talking  about  tha 
andadous  escape  of  the  irrepressible  young  English" 
man.  The  Boers  were  furious.  The  one  man  who 
should  have  been  held  at  all  odds  was  the  man  who 
got  away  from  them.  They  telegraphed  througboot 
the  region  the  unflattering  description  which 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter;  they 
to  search  every  car  of  every  train;  three  thoussnd 
photographs  were  distributed;  they  searched  the  hooaes 
of  all  supposed  British  sympathisers.  Especially  aft 
the  frontier  61  Portuguew  territory  was  vigflant  watch 
kept  Rumors  61  many  sorts  were  flying  about  the 
country.  Churchill  was  diiguised  as  a  woman;  he 
was  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Transvaal  policeman; 
he  was  in  Pretoria  diiguised  as  a  waiter.  The  ilsngus 
of  inflammatory  literature  were  pointed  out  —  had 
he  not  been  reading  **MiIl  on  Liberty**  the  day  bcfort 
his  escape?  In  England  he  at  once  became  a  popular 
hero;  he  had  pluck  and  he  had  wit  and  he  had  cos- 
founded  the  Boers,  and  forthwith  every  FngKshman 
cheered  him.  Then  as  day  followed  day  withoot 
fijiMp  of  him,  Eftg^fiH  ^^^^^^^nw*  anxious.  Was  he  bsl? 
Had  starvation  cau^t  him? 

He  was  indeed  in  straits.  Entirely  spent^  the 
little  strength  iriiich  prison  life  had  left  him 
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he  had  to  crawl  to  a  shack  in  a  little  village  and  stam- 
mer out  a  speech  thought  out  in  advance  to  the  first 
white  man  he  had  dared  to  approach  for  wei»ks.  The 
man  startnl,  and  then  he  glare<l.  and  finally  lie  gral>!>ed 
the  fugitive,  pulle<l  him  inside  the  door,  and  said: 
**  I  am  the  onlv  Kngli>hman  in  miles  and  vou  are 
Winston  Chunhill."  How  did  Churchill  know?  He 
di<ln't  know;  luck  wa.s  with  him.  He  sccmr<|  to  move 
untlcr  the  same  star  that  so  manv  times  lH*friended 
F^orlK-s,  valiant  hut  ever  favortnl  hv  chance. 

His  new  friend  Mimgcli'fl  him  into  a  freight  car, 
where,  huricd  in  sacks  of  menhandise,  he  stayed  for 
more  than  two  <lavs.  At  the  border  the  <ar  was  twic^e 
M'an  lu'd,  hut  only  the  upjHT  sarks  wrrr  lifted,  and 
after  many  hours  of  waiting  the  empty  roar  of  the 
hridgf  told  the  young  rorresj)<>ii<|riit  that  he  wius 
mtering    Portuirutse   tcrrilorv    at    last.      He   onlv    left 

■  *  •  ft 

the  car  wht-n  \\r  reached  I^ourenco  ManjUes.  Th<*n 
he  hurrird  to  tli<'  British  consul,  and  that  ni^'Iit.  taking 
nt>  <  hanct^s,  \ic  was  omrttMl  to  a  steamshij)  about  to 
l«ii\e  hy  a  <lo/<n  Kiij^'liNlmirn  with  drawn  rrvolvers. 

Two  (la\  s  latrr  he  Wits  landrd  at  Durban,  uhere 
a  rousing  wrlconn*  was  his.  It  was  tlu'  s4*<ond  day 
l>efnre  (  hristnj.is.  but  after  onlv  an  hour  of  enthusiaMu 
and  turmoil  whirh  he  savs  he  **cnj(>ved  extn*melv,** 
he  u;i.s  off  for  the  fri»nt,  with  a  months*  nt'WNpajH'rs 
at  his  side  to  cateh  up  with  the  news  of  the  world. 
Ba<  k  at  Frere,  he  found  his  tent  jutrhrd  by  the  side  of 
the  verv  cutting  down  whic  h  lie  had  lied  frnm  the  H«»<t 
njarksmt-n. 

For  the  Tr>\ ,  lu'  stayetl  with  Buller  as  an  ofTieer  and 
a  o>rres|MHH|ent  until  the  rehef  of  I^id\  smith,  and 
then  he  was  with  one  of  the  (t»lumns  <»f  I>ord  HolK'rt.i 
until    Pretoria    was    taken.      He    watehe<l    tin'    vanh- 
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li^t  flaahing  the  Moiw  code  on  the  doudt,  and 
tU  aerial  battle  with  the  Boer  aearchUgfat,  whick 
croMed  ita  flashea  with  blinka  and  flicker*  and  aticd 
up  the  dota  and  daahet.  Aa  the  Monte  Criato  ridge 
waa  captured  he  wired  hia  paper  that  at  laat  jurirti 
waa  within  reach.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  party  that 
galloped  into  the  relieved  town,  and  how  the  tattered 
and  weary  men  ran  and  dieered  and  cried  when  they 
heard  hia  reply  to  the  aentry*s  challenge  —  ^  The 
Ladysmith  ReUef  Column/* 

There  waa  one  lull  after  the  relief  of  LadyHutli 
when  Churchill  went  back  to  Capetown,  and  then  as 
adventure  bcfdl  him  when  he  waa  out  with  a  aooatinff 
party.  That  day  again  he  ran  for  hia  life  from  Boer 
markamen,  and  a  trooper  aaved  him  by  mounting  him 
behind  himidf .  Said  the  adventurer:  *^  I  had  thrown 
double  aixea  again/*  At  a  time  when  near  Johaanea* 
burg  an  important  action  waa  fought,  which  the  ooci^ 
apondenta  were  not  able  to  wire  away  becauae  the 
enemy  lay  between  the  force  and  the  telegraph,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  moat  direct  way  %m 
headquartera,  which  waa  the  way  through  Johaanea* 
burg.  He  went  on  a  bicyde  with  a  Frenchman  aa 
comrade  and  got  aafdy  throu^.  In  the  darknem 
they  walked  and  acrambled  and  cycled,  keeping  to  the 
aide  atrcett  in  the  town  which  the  army  had  not  yet 
occupied.  They  overtook  the  principal  ipectal  off 
TAa  Ttmav,  Liood  Jamea,  who  chivalroudy  tcfmid 
to  hear  the  tiding!  Churchill  brought:  let  hk  rival 
keep  hia  newa  and  acore  aa  he  deserved  to  dow  They 
were  carrying  also  oflBrial  reporta  for  the 
in-Chid,  and  atraight  to  Lord  Roberta  they 
their  way.  Churchill  put  hia  newa  on  the  wire 
waa  provided  with  hie  first  comfortable  bed  for  a 
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A  few  montiis  later  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence  he  entered 
ii|>on  his  Parliamentar}'  career  at  the  same  age  as  had 
hi>  father.  His  first  sjK^ech  was  made  in  May,  1901; 
aftrr  some  years  he  went  over  to  tlie  LilxTal  Party; 
.s«N>n  he  wjLH  I'nder-Se<Tetarv  for  the  Colonies;  and  now 
lie  is  in  t}ie  Cal>inet»  sliarin^  the  tremendous  resjKmsi- 
liilitv  of  the  dirtNtion  of  the  forees  of  (ir<*at  Britain 
in  \*hat  seems  h'kely  to  Inn'ome  the  greatest  war  the 
utirld  hiLS  ever  known.  But  wliatever  lie  is  and  what- 
e\er  he  may  iK^time,  it  is  certain  that  this  man  of 
versiitility  and  industr>',  witli  his  pa.ssion  for  iMM'ng  in 
the  nn'dst  of  tilings,  will  never  enjoy  Hfe  mon*  than 
did  he  when  he  was  winning  the  att(*ntion  of  the 
morld  as  a  newspa|><T  sfXH-ial  and  a  soldier. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
JAMES  CREELMAN 


JaiDM  Creeknan*  wfaoie  name  is  familiar  to 
paper  readers  in  most  English-speakiiif  eomitnes  as  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  interviewing  and  an  aceoo^ 
ptished  all-rcmnd  journalist*  has  given  a  decade  ol  has 
life  to  the  following  of  the  warpath. 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  was  the  irnl 
to  iriiich  he  went  as  a  correspondent,  and  it  abonndeJ 
in  picturesque  incidents,  to  all  of  which  the  graphsr 
style  of  the  special  did  full  justice.  He  witninsid 
the  storming  of  PIng-Yang  by  the  Japanese  tioopa» 
and  scored  agam  after  the  battle  of  the  Yaha.  the 
naval  strugi^  in  which  modem  battleships 
tested.  The  account  of  the  first  was  written  bj  the 
U^t  of  a  cracked  lantern  iriiich  was  huqg  on  an 
fastened  in  the  ground*  where,  on  the  ootmost 
of  the  dty,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  escape  the 
and  confusion  of  the  tremendous  oelehcation  of  the 
victory,  iriiidi  was  at  its  height.  The  ancient  dty 
of  Ping-Yang»  a  thousand  years  before  the  stranfest 
on  the  continent,  sprawled  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  its  crooked  streets  ascending  gradnaPy 
endiog  in  steep  prcdpioes,  crested  with 
slone  walls,  overlooking  the  valley.**  Outside 
walls  the  industrious  Chinese  defenders  had 
in  mx  wedcs  more  than  thirty  earthworks,  with 
fifteen  feet  higfat  making  mikt  of 
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v>  tliat  it  wa^s  hard  for  the  ol)serv'er  to  iindcrstancl  how 
tnx»ps  which  had  the  energ>'  to  perform  such  a  marvel 
of  building  yet  were  driven  from  their  stronghold  by 
a  forfx»  which  did  not  exct*ed  10,000  men. 

Tliat  was  the  war  of  tlie  me<liaeval  an<l  tlie  modem 
^•itli  all  tlie  dramatic  contrast's  that  are  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  dcs<Tij)tive  reporter.  '*  The  Chinese 
o>mmanders/*  says  Oi^^'lnian,  *'  with  huge  s|HX'tacles, 
h(  HM's  of  many  a  classical  debate,  and  surniundetl 
l»y  the  paintc*<l,  embroiderc<h  and  carvctl  monsters 
of  mythological  war,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  nuxlcni 
military  Mi<*nce,  awaitc^l  the  (*oming  of  the  trim  little 
ui>-to-<late  NolditTs  of  Japan  with  all  the  s<*i>rn  of  h»anutl 
fo*)li>hnesH.*' 

A^  ni^'ht  dcM-cndcd  uf>on  the  armies  the  Chinese 
ailvancxnl,  Mending  on  ahead  a  cow  and  a  baml  of  trum- 
jjcters,  which  was  the  corre<*t  move  acx'ordiui,'  to  the 
ancient  authorities;  but  this  MongoHan  skirmi.shing 
M  ln'me  dill  not  prove  of  value.  The  Jai)aneM*  waite<l 
in  .«»iU'nct*  until  the  eneinv  wen»  within  thnv  hundreil 
ftft,  then  thev  fire<l  voHev  after  volh'v,  th<»  .skirmish 
mlumn  turnetl  and  fled,  and  (Khima's  cavalrv  thun- 
fhretl  at  their  hivls.  liefori'  the  night  was  over  the 
Japam^M*  forivs  were  .so  arranged  that  the  city  Wits 
praetii-ally  surn>umle<l.  Insitie  the  walls  the  drums 
were  throbbing  and  the  dancing  girl.s  were  swaying; 
outride  the  (couriers  of  the  JajianeM*  tnH)p^  were  .stealing 
fjuietly  from  camp  to  camp.  In  the  stilhies.'>  of  the 
jitf«(x>nd  h<»ur  In'fon*  the  dawn,  without  the  Inciting 
of  any  dnims  or  the  blariii;:  nf  any  tnim|H»Ls,  the 
Japan(v«4*  <t)himns  made  their  ila^h.  but  as  they  canje 
up  the  »t<f*p  ii.s4*<'nt  tin'  ('hineM»  Inildly  swarnnMl  down 
to  tJHH*i  them,  onlv  toJw'  drivrn  bark  a  T^ot  at  a  time. 
At     bn-ak    of    day,    MVeral    (umpanie»    uf     Japanev* 
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infantry  made  a  bayonet  diarge  right  up  tlw  hill  and 
in  the  face  of  the  fire  of  more  than  five  hundred  ie» 
peating  rifles.  Before  the  glittering  linee  of  bayooeCa» 
nevertheless^  the  Chinese  gave  way  in  disotder,  finally 
IL^^n|^  behind  the  waDs  of  an  inner  fortification. 

Eariy  that  morning  the  si^ge  batteries  oomnwnced 
cannonading.  Through  the  smoke  which  half  hid 
the  city  gleamed  the  crimson  and  yellow  banners  of 
the  defenders.  Rain  began  to  fall  heavOy,  wlicr»» 
upon,  to  the  amasement  of  the  attacking  forces,  the 
Chinese  planted  huge  oiled  paper  umbi^las  on  the 
walls  of  their  forts  to  keep  them  dry  iriiile  they  fought. 
**  In  every  direction  Chinese  umbrdlas  could  be 
glistening  like  turtles  on  the  earthworits.**  At  last 
the  most  splendid  spectacle  of  that  curious  battles 
a  body  of  about  three  hundred  Manchurian  cavaby, 
mounted  on  snow-white  horses,  moved  out*  galloped 
along  a  road  skirting  one  of  the  city  walls,  sad  thcB 
suddenly  wheeled  and  charged  down  the  valley, 
'"where  Nora*s  troops  were  stretched  across  froos  hiB 
to  hill  between  his  batteries.*'  In  his  stirring  de> 
scription  of  that  scene  Creelman  tells  how  the 
thundered  into  the  valley  **  with  their  long  black 
set  and  pennons  dancing  from  shining  spear-poiats^** 
how  **not  a  man  stirred  in  the  Japanese  line  as  the 
Manchurians  swept  down  on  the  centre,  prepared  to 
cut  their  way  through  and  escape,**  and  how  ''within 
two  hundred  feet  the  Japanese  infantry  and  artillery 
opened  and  horses  and  riders  went  down  iocethcr 
and  were  hurled  in  bloody  heaps/*  But  forty  off  the 
riders  made  their  wmy  through  the  line  and  these 
stopped  presently  by  a  reserve  company  in  the 
The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  another  oonpaay  off 
y  hundred  siniilariy  mounted  also  rode  out  aad 


\     T 
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charged  down  the  valley,  not  knowing  the  fate  of  their 
fellows.  Nor  did  a  man  of  them  esrajw.  And  a  third 
company,  numlKTing  only  one  hundred,  galloi>ed  out 
to  utter  annihilation. 

Through  numy  hours  the  rain  fell  while  the  defend- 
er* of  the  walls  wtTe  huddletl  under  their  umhrellas 
and  blazing  away  at  nothing  with  steady  |x»rsi.stenry. 
Storming  parties  of  the  Japanese  were  taking  the 
outer  forts  one  at  a  time.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  Chinese  hoiste<l  a  white  flag  and  proteste<l  to  a 
party  of  Japanese  officers  who  came  forward  that 
it  was  imiH>vsil)Ir  for  them  to  surrender  in  the  rain. 
For  a  while  there  was  comparative  quiet,  then  the 
a»*Nailants  resinned  the  fighting  as  they  div^overed 
that  Chinese  tnnips  w<Te  IxMng  movt^l  atniut  ujKin 
the  walls.  Far  into  the  night  the  hat  tie  n)ntinuc<l; 
the  Chinese  fonixl  the  Coreans  into  the  fighting  by 
flo^rcing  them  with  whips;  flights  of  Corcan  arrows 
laiuirnl  their  course  through  the  darkness.  The  hulk 
of  the  Chinese  fon*es  meantime  fled  before  dawn,  mak- 
ing th«*ir  way  out  between  the  tnKJp**  of  (ieneral 
No/U  and  Col«>nel  Salo.  Finally  the  walls  were 
Mah*i|  and  the  Japanese  were  in  p4>^s^'s^i(^u  of  the  city 
when  the  sun  roM».  The  battle  <if  Ping- Yang  ended 
the  jMiuer  t>f  Chiiui  in  Corea. 

It  now  w;ls  the  duty  of  th<'  corre^jH>ndent  to  get 
to',:ether  the  <letails  out  of  i\hi(h  to  frame  his  a<*f*ount 
of  the  battle,  and  to  |)ut  the  n'port  on  the  uire.  He 
mailed  (hiwn  the  Tai-Toiig  in  a  junk  and  by  steamer 
«ii«ist«il  alniig  the  sln)ri*s  of  (\irea  to  Chemul|M), 
i»hen<*e  a  mesM*nger  tiH>k  his**eopy'*  a<Toss  the  sea  to 
Japan.  It  then  was  cabled  to  San  Franris<'<)  and  wir«-d 
to  New  York.  an<l  the  WifrU  thus  secured  a  ^torv  which 
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wu  read  in  many  oountrwa  witb  an  interafl  that 
amoaiited  to  faadnatioo. 

But  at  Chemulpo  there  was  a  cable  for  Creelmaa 
alto.  The  message  had  come  from  Ohio  aad  the 
thirteen  paper  tags  attached  to  it,  bearing  the  seals 
of  thirteen  headquarters  of  the  Japanese  army,  showed 
that  the  cable  had  been  long  on  the  trail  of  the  special. 
The  despatdi  contained  just  two  woids:  ^Boy 
Wdl/*  That  was  enough;  Creelman  undcffvlood. 
But  the  message  had  a  sequel. 

As  he  made  his  way  back  to  Ping- Yang  that  night 
he  found  the  main  fleet  of  the  Japaneie  at  the  month 
of  the  river.  Admiral  Ito  had  fou^t  the  battle  of 
the  Yalu  and  now  was  on  the  Corean  coast  for  repain 
and  the  replenishment  of  his  supplies  of  ammunttMm. 
Credman  alone  was  on  the  spot.  **  Fortune,**  he  a^ys, 
**had  given  me  the  firrt  story  of  the  most  important 
naval  fight  of  modem  times.**  He  boarded  the  flaf- 
ship  Haskidate^  and  thus  recounts  what  oocnrred: 

** Admiral  Ito  was  aalerp.  But  be  drrmed  himwif  and 
sent  for  his  fleet  captains  in  order  to  help  mt  out  with  the 
details  of  the  battle.  As  the  Japanese  Aduiiial  tat  at  hit 
table  surrounded  by  his  oficers*  with  the  nide  rharti  «f 
the  battle  iprcad  out  before  him*  he  looked  Kke  a  sea- 
commander  —  tslU  esgle-cyed*  ffpaare-jawed,  with  a 
•carfufrowedacrosi  his  broad  forehead;  i 
wiioM  coat  was  always  buttoned  to  the  chin. 

**  And  when  the  tale  of  that  thrillti^  strufoilr  on  the  Y 
Sea  was  over,  the  admiral  turned  to  me  wniHngly 

***  It  is  a  big  piece  of  new*  for  you,*  he  said. 

***Yct,*  I  aoswered.  'But  I  hare  received  a  itifl 
piece  of  news.' 

**Then  1  drew  from  my  pocket  the  cahlegran 
the  birth  of  my  little  bqsr.  and  read  it. 

^''Goodr  cried  the  sdmiraL  *We  wiB  cvlehralr  thr 
r\*viit    Stewsfd,  bring  fhsmpagnrf 
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** Standing  in  a  cirrlo  the  admiral  and  his  rnptainn  clinkotl 
their  glaxs<*H  tojjrther  and  drank  the  health  of  my  Iniy." 

(\)r«'u  having  Inn^n  cleare<l  of  Chinese  troops,  the 
Japan«*so  inva.sion  of  China  In'^jan.  (VtH»lnuin  crosse<l 
to  Manchuria  with  a  detarhinent  of  the  annv  of  con- 
tjuest,  and  hurried  on  ahead  of  his  ha^^a^e  and  inter- 
pr^'ter,  riding?  tiesjMTately  <lay  and  ni^ht  lest  he  l>o 
t4M)  hite  ft>r  some  ini|M)rtant  art  ion  and  find  himself 
lK»aten  hy  rival  sfx^'ials.  He  r<»aehe<l  headquarters 
the  nik'ht  before  the   attack  (m    Kinehow. 

Worn  out  as  lie  was,  dawn  found  him  in  the  saddle 
and  at  n<H>n  he  luui  lunch  witli  the  rH*ld-mar>luil  under 
a  \i\^  tn»<\  when  tlie  uwn]  eon.^i^t<•<i  of  a  tin  pail  of 
drie<i  |M'as  roasle^l  ovtT  a  camp  fire,  and  that  meal 
was  interrupted  l)y  the  iM^^inninjij  of  the  <7innona<le 
which  rnluctMl  the  city  after  an  hour's  firing.  The 
<*i»rn^|>on<lent's  ImnI  was  soft  enough  that  ni^hl. 
K\hau^t<M|  t)nce  more,  he  cn*pt  into  a  Kinehow  shop 
and  lav  tlown  in  the  darknens  on  a  vicldini'  mavs  of 
nierclian<liM».  He  awoke  in  fairvland.  He  wiu* 
•»tn'tch<M|  on  a  ^rcat  pile  of  ernhroidrred  silks  and  a 
splendid  coll<»ction  of  ja<'kets  and  ornaments,  with  a 
painted  y«'IK»w  monster  for  a  pillow. 

The  massive  forts  .si\  miles  away  surrouncling  Talien 
Bay  wen*  easilv  taken  l)V  the  Japanesr.  hut  (V<*t»lnuin 
was  injure<l.  He  was  riding  with  (tcniTal  Vanuiji 
and  his  .staff  intt)  an  entrenchment,  wln^n  a  ChineM* 
•»hell  struck  near,  wtmndcd  his  ln»rsr.  and  threw  the 
Am«Tican  to  the  ^rouritl.  hreakiuij  a  rih  an<l  hurting 
his  knei*.  He  hmIc  hack  to  Kin<'ho\v  aixl  was  hnikcd 
aftrr  hy  a  Japanese  surt;i*on.  'Mie  wounds  wt»re  not 
Mri<»us.  hut  the  han<la;:cs  \\r  drclan*s  to  have  Ini'n 
*' fearfully  imprc«»sive.'*  F«>r  S4»me  time  he  ma<le  his 
quart«Ts    in    the    Kinehow    shop,    an«l    then,    a^ain    in 
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fair  condition,  he  rode  with  Yamaji,  the  oot  iijed. 
toward  Port  Arthur* 

Many  of  the  moet  important  inddenta  of  that 
fint  taking  of  the  great  f  ortreta  were  aeen  by  Creefaaaa. 
With  Yamaji  he  rode  for  hours  through  the  night  for 
the  turning  movement  upon  which  the  reralt  of  the 
investment  was  pivoted.  In  the  dawn  a  great  triple 
fort  was  stormed,  and  once  the  correspondent  was 
in  the  redoubt  he  had  the  whole  battlefield  spread  owt 
under  his  eyes.  He  was  on  the  right  of  the  main  valley; 
on  the  left  were  seven  strong  forts  and  at  the  foot  off 
the  valley  was  the  town.  Beyond  on  a  ridge  were 
six  massive  modem  forts,  with  Ogunsan  «****^**g 
far  above  the  town;  on  a  little  peninsula  were  thrae 

forts.    The  whole  made  a  seemin^y  impngnablr 


There  were  colossal  dueb  of  the  engiaery  of 
forts  were  captured  singly  and  in  groups*  aad  at 
the  conquering  Japanese  struck  some  good 
fighting  men.  For  a  time  they  were  halted,  but  the 
donnish  lines  gained  the  flanks  of  the  Chinese  U 
A  small  column  dashed  over  the  most  eipused 
The  town  was  doomed*  Creelman  dambered 
the  face  of  a  Muff  and  into  a  valley  whence  he 
his  way  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  edge  of  the 
where  he  found  the  American  and  British  malitaffy 
attaches,  and  watched  the  advance  guard  off  the 
Japanese  entering  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese  irad 
voOeys,  but  as  they  marched  forward  they  encounlewd 
no  shots  in  reply.  What  ensued  must  be  told  in  the 
correspondent's  own  language,  for  his  message 
a  sensation  over  all  the  worid,  and  has 
were  denounced  and  challenged  vehemently: 
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**Thrn  l>opan  the  niraiiiii^lrs.s  and  unnr<t*ss«ry  mav'»acTC 
whirh  horrifu'd  tlie  civiliztHl  world  and  n)l)lHHl  thr  Ja|)aiit'>o 
victor>'  of  lis  di^'iiity. 

**\s  the  triumphant  trcx>f)H  j><>urtMl  into  Port  Arthur 
thf'V  "iaw  tlic  hrad.H  of  tht'ir  .shim  c^)niradrs  han^nri^^  l>y  (^>nlH 
with  the  noM's  and  rars  shorn  ofT.  Tlirrt*  wa-N  a  nido  anh 
at  tlir  entnuKf  of  i\\r  town  dtMoratf^l  with  thrv  I>1(mh1v 
trt>phi«*?».  It  may  havr  lMN*n  this  si^rht  whi«li  roUM-^l  th«* 
MoikI  of  the  c*on<iu<Tors.  and  hanishdi  luimanitv  and  mm'V 
fn»m  thi'ir  hrart.s;  or  it  may  have  Ikn'Ii  mrrr  hist  of  shuitrhter 
-  the  woHd  can  jud^'e  for  its<*|f.  Hut  tlie  JapaneM*  killeil 
event hin^j  they  saw. 

**  I  nanned  mrn.  kn(*i*hf)^  in  the  stn^-ts  and  In'^'^inj* 
for  hfe.  Wert*  .shot,  hayonrteii.  or  Iwhrndtii.  Thr  town  was 
•ou  k<tl  fn»m  end  to  en<i.  and  the  inhahitants  were  hntt  hrnni 
in  tlieir  own  hour's.   .   .   . 

"In  tlie  mornini;  I  wjilk^MJ  into  Pt>rt  Arthur  with  tlie 
eoiTrsj>ondrnt  of  the  Limdnn  Txfurs.  Thr  s4i-nrs  in  tlie 
!«tret't.H  Wfn*  h<*artn*inini^.  KNerywhrn*  we  saw  iMwlirs 
t*»rn  and  num^lrd,  lus  if  hy  wild  IniiNts.  Doi^h  wi-n*  whim- 
iMTini?  o\rr  the  fro/.i-n  rorps«*s  of  thrir  ma.st«T*«  'Xhc  \i<tuns 
mere  niostly  sh«»pk<f|MTs.  N<>wh<'re  tho  trar**  of  a  wra|Hin, 
nowhert*  the  si^'n  of  n-'^i^tiinrtv  It  w;ls  a  M^'ht  that  Wi)uld 
damn  the  fain'^t  nation  on  <-arth.** 

The  pitilessly  frank  tale  which  the  s|)4MiaI  ^ave  to 
the  world  wa.s  so  .startling;  in  itsrlf.  and  it  rharu'ed  th«' 
Ja^Kintvse,  whom  up  to  that  {\\\\v  (Vt^lnian  had  prais(>d 
lavishly,  not  onlv  for  their  rtnirairi*  an*!  al»ililv  as 
!M»IdieP«,  hut  f<»r  their  hiunanitv  towards  n  defeated 
fjio.  with  a  rrirne  against  civili/at ion  of  surh  fri^'htful 
diiiH-nsions.  that  the  j  «i»plrs  of  the  world  were  horrified. 
Then*  were  denials,  of  eour^e.  Men  of  alulilv  a.s 
writers  and  wIiom*  rhances  fnr  oKs^tn  at  lori  oii^ht  to 
have  InfM  e\<-ell<-nt,  d«*<  land  tln*re  were  no  atrinities. 
It  hii^s  Ini-n  .said  that  the  Japanrs<»  (flTered  the  rorr<*- 
.•»[>ondent  for  th<'  Sr\r  )\>rk'  W  nrhl  a  lar^re  sutn  if  he 
mould  !»U[)press  the  story,  hut  (retlrnan  printrd  what 
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he  had  Men»  never  retracted  a  syllable  of  his  ftatcmeoli^ 
and  in  time  brought  forward  an  abundance  of  corrob* 
orative  evidence,  including  some  photographs  taken 
on  the  spot  by  Frederic  Villiers.  For  his  fidelity 
Joseph  PuUtxer,  the  owner  of  the  Worlds  sent  a 
gratulatory  telegram  to  the  banquet  given  in  his 
upon  his  return. 

We  next  find  James  Credman  following  the 
path  in  that  short  campaign  in  Greece  which  gave 
auch  unhampered  opportunities  to  a  host  of  com^ 
spondents,  many  of  whom  placed  to  their  credit  wuA 
feats  of  enterprise  as  would  have  been  worthy  of  a^y 
one  of  the  great  wars  of  the  century.  Cieelman  lum> 
self  had  a  picturesque  adventure  at  the  very  beginning 
of  these  four  wedu  of  fighting.  He  had  been  ni 
Athens  keeping  in  touch  with  the  eventa  of  the  Cretna 
crisis  while  the  pickets  of  the  hostile  armies  approached 
each  other  in  the  Meluna  Pass  until  they  were  divided 
by  but  a  hundred  yards.  A  troop  ship  carried  him  to 
Volo  and  a  train  to  Larisss,  where  he  monnted  a 
scrawny  pony  and,  with  a  photographer,  rode  into 
the  famous  Pass. 

The  instant  he  crossed  the  line  which  hotuidad 
the  territories  of  the  combatanU  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  his  captors  took  him  to  Elassona.wbeye 
was  pitched  the  camp  of  the  Turkish  field-manhaL 
The  Turkish  correspondent  of  a  Constantinople  paper 
acted  as  his  interpreter,  and  he  succeeded*  as  was 
fitting  in  the  case  of  such  a  master  of  the  art  of  tW 
interview,  in  securing  a  long  conversation  with  BicBH 
doub  Pasha.  Like  the  other  specials  who  saw  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  brief  campaign,  Creelmaa 
struck  with  admiration  of  their  order  and  their 
military*  excellence,  and  his  talk  with  the  field-manhal 
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and  hut  a  .sinfjie  stroll  tlirougli  tlie  camp  convinocd 
hi  in  tliat  the  Sultan  would  Ik*  an  rasv  victor  over  the 
Cireek-s.  His  stay  in  tin*  camp  was  cut  short,  however, 
f«»r  to  liis  rt>nsternation  another  new^pajier  num  reaehetl 
the  sjM>t.  I^'t  him  narrate  the  adventure  which  fol- 
lowed in  his  own  livelv  fashion: 

"Tlie  arrival  of  a  I/oiidon  enrrrHj)ondcnt  in  Flla.««s<)na 
***nt  a  «hiil  down  my  hark.  I  liad  Imnti  tin*  first  e<)rn»sjx>n<l- 
riil  to  iTOHH  the  frontirr  and  riitrr  the  Turkish  lines.  That 
fjui  in  itM'if  was  an  iiniM»rtant  thin::  for  nr\vsi>a|MT  hfad- 
iinrs.  But  now  I  was  fare  to  fact*  with  a  rival  who  would 
undouhtoily  claim  thr  cnMht  unlr^^  i  narJH-^l  the  trh'^'raph 
station  at  I-ari-^-^a  In^fore  him.  Mounting  my  tinnl  |)ony 
I  •ktart«»<i  hark  to  (irit'^v.  Thr  Km;li>hman  .s;iw  the  |Miint 
and  aIm)  niiidr  for  tlic  fronti«T.  Ilr  was  mountrij  on  n  ^mmI 
ravalry  horM»  and  racily  (iistanrttl  me  on  tlH»  plain,  hut 
whrn  wr  rrarhmi  thr  Mylouna  Pa^s  In*  was  ohli;;r4l  to  dis- 
mount  and  Irad  hi**  hor^*  o\rr  thr  ma^srs  ot  hrokrn  nxk-*. 
mhilr  mv  i)onv  iiiommI  ovrr  thr  drhris  with  thr  skill  <»f  n 
mountain     coat.   .   . 

"The  ridr  «l«»wn  thr  othrr  sidr  of  th«*  Pass  at  ni^ht  wa** 
a  thrilling  r\|Mrirnrr.  Whrn  tlir  fi»ot  of  thr  Pa^s  was  rriuh<»<l 
the  j>ony  fril  to  thr  jjround  r\haustr<i 

**N«>  ottuT  liorM'  WiLs  to  hr  had.  My  rixal  was  n)«»vinc 
^unrwhrn'  lulnnd  mr.  Thr  mu<i  was  d^^^p,  and  twrlve 
niilrH  .strrt«hrd  lM'tw<'<'n  mr  and  l^iris  a  I  startol  to  walk 
A'pisH  thr  Tht»sxahan  plain  alonr.  |'\»r  an  hour  I  plo<ld«*ii 
in  the  j*ti«  ky  n»ad.  listrnin^!  to  tlir  howhn*:  of  thr  sa\a^'r 
shrphrrd  do(/n  that  foanH^i  thr  d.irknrss  in  all  dirri'tions 
(tradually  the  d««k!s  drrw  nrarrr.  sn.i|>pln^  and  snarlin); 
a.%  thrv  npproa<  h»*<i.  I*rrs«ntly  I  found  m\Mlf  *urroun<iril 
l»y  the  Inmtrry  hnitrs.  nnd  «ould  s4'<»  tlirm  runniiu;  on  all 
»id«-*.  I  tri<ni  to  srt  (irr  to  thr  triads,  htit  it  was  tiM)  wrt. 
The  do^:^  w«'n*  witliin  twrnty  frtt  of  mr.  Thru  I  hrard 
thr  sound  of  f«M»tstrps  and  n  on  rs.  Tlir  d«»/s  n*tr»Mtrtl  My 
1>mmm1  ran  n>ld.  Was  mv  ri\al  aUiut  to  find  mr  in  tins 
n^lirulou^  |x»^ition  a'l'l  pa>«s  mr?  i  slart«*d  to  run  t«»wanl 
l^ris^a,  l>ut  Ix-forr  I  had  »:«>n*'  two  himdrrii  f«*i*t  I  waHo\rr- 
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and  jet  the  slope  looked  a  mile  long.  .  .  .  TWre  ww  a 
barbed  wife  fcnoe  b  froot  of  the  tieoch*  a  barrier  to  pteinrt 
cbaryea.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  ounds  «f  tkr 
Spaniflh  engineers  that  the  aonirsed  Yankees  —  wnsiAiiwIy 
shopkeepers!  —  would  think  of  carrying  wircHuppew  in 
their  pockets. 

**  When  I  reached  this  fenoe  I  was  within  ten  leK  «f  tkr 
tyffv*^  and  oould  see  dead  handt  and  faces  and  the  hats  of 
the  living  soldiers  crouching  there.  A  scissor»-Gke  mtitiem 
of  the  fingers  indicated  to  Captain  Haskell  that  ascs  with 
wire*nippers  were  needed.  Two  soldiers  ran  up  and 
to  sever  the  wires.  •  •  . 

**It  took  but  a  few  seconds  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
and  reach  the  edge  «f  the  trench.    It  was  aunJed  with 
dead  and  dying  men.    Hioae  who  were  unhurt 
ing  down  watting  for  the  end.  •  •  .  A  silent 
one  of  the  men  who  had  cut  the  wire  fence  advaaeed, 
covered  the  men  in  the  trench  with  his  rifle.    A 
wonL  and  the  cowering  Spaniards  leaped  up 
their  hands  in  token  of  surrender.  ...  In  lea 
it  takes  to  write  iL  the  trench  was  crossed  and  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  fort  was  reached. 

**The  scene  inside  was  too  horrible  lor 
Our  fire  had  kiDcd  moat  of  the  gsrrison,  and  the  dead 
wounded  1^  on  the  floor  in  every  conceivable  attitude. 
Just  inside  the  door  stood  a  young  Spanish  ofiocr, 
by  his  men.  .  •  *  Beside  him  was  a  soldier  holdiaga 
to  which  was  fastened  a  white  handkerchief,  —  a 
appeal  for  life.  ...  I  looked  about  the  rod 
the  flag.    It  was  gone.  •  •  •  *  A  shell  carried  the  flag 
■aid  the  Spanish  officer.    Mt  is  ^ying  outside, 
through  the  door,  and  naming  around  to  the 
El  Caney  I  saw  the  red  and  yellow  flag  lying  in  the 
frsgment  of  the  staff  stiD  attached  to  it     1  pickid 
and  wagged  it  at  the  entrmched  viDa^.** 


But  the  day  waa  not  ended  for  the 
volunteer.  Bullets  were  whistling  about  the  door  of 
the  captured  fort  and  one  of  them  smaahtid  Creelman'a 
left  arm.    In  spite  of  the  injury  he  tried  to 
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hiA  story,  but  fever  jn"ipp<'d  him  and  his  strength  began 
ti>  fail.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  publisher  of 
his  pajXT,  the  Sew  York  Journal,  came  to  the  rescue, 
wrote  the  <le.spatch  from  the  sjM'i'iars  dictation,  and 
nnle  with  it  to  the  coast,  whence  the  newspai)cr's  boat 
carrit^l  it  to  the  end  of  the  cable. 

After  Cuba,  the  Philippines.  (Ve<»Iman  had  his 
share  of  the  life  in  the  trenches  before  Manila,  and 
the  ** w(KHien-hea(led  censorship"  he  dcnounc*e<i  with 
vi^or.  He  marched  with  Funston  and  his  Kansas 
regiment  and  with  (Jeneral  McArthur  advanced  against 
Malolos,  the  insurgent  capital.  When  the  placv  was 
dt'M*rte<l  by  the  enemy  and  the  flames  burst  from  its 
burning  buildings  the  Kan^ans  fire<l  a  volley  and 
chargi^J.  Their  comman<ler,  Colnnel  Funst(m,  and 
the  news  man  eniraged  in  a  desiMTate  race  to  be  first 
within    the    town.     Over    the    barricade    they    leajKHl 

^inuiltaiu'i)UNlv  and  side  bv  side  f<H)ted  it  in  what  thev 

•  •  • 

amirably  agrei'd  toc<»nsidcra  tie. 

But  that  wa^  far  from  the  most  i»\citing  race  that 
came  to  James  (>t»clman  in  the  Philippines.  The 
>tnjggle  to  be  first  at  the  cable  with  a  \%onian  for  a 
<x)m[H'titor  ^^a.s  more  d(»NjHTatc,  and  he  won  it  by 
ban'ly  a  miiuite.  Tlicre  is  no  more  (piarter  in  war 
corresjMindrnct*.  when  it  is  a  matter  of  being  first  \%itli 
the  news,  than  is  there  in  war  itself,  iind  thi.s  wife  of 
a  sick  ct>rn'sjMmdi»nt,  tr\  in^j  bravely  to  <!*)  Iier  husband*.s 
work,  was  for  the  tinu*  a  rival  fi»r  whom  no  ctinsidera- 
tion**  of  gallantry  c<»uld  be  enlrrtaim'<l.  The  (\>m- 
niissiun  M'lit  bv  the  President  to  the  injantls  was  alniut 
to  issue  a  i)nK'lamation  dci-laring  to  the  [M^ipic  the 
puqMis4'S  of  the  Tnitc*!  States,  and  the  {H>liti<*ai  situ- 
ation at  home  nuuh*  the  pnx  l.imation  a  n(*ws  event  of 
the    first    imjMjrtance.      Print e«l    prtMifs    w<»re    handt^i 
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the  newqMqier  men  aad  the  newipftper  womaiL  TW 
office  of  the  oenaor  wit  two  milee  awaj.  Cfffflnwi't 
driver  kahed  his  hone  wbSie  the  scribe  reed  the  proof 
and  tried  to  cut  out  the  ihort  words»  that  his  dceleioiibed 
mesisge  mii^t  be  ready  for  the  cable  once  he  reached 
it.  The  driver  managed  to  bungle  the  passing  of  a 
heavy  wagout  and  the  woman  dashed  by  at  a  fnrioiM 
pace,  scourging  her  foaming  horse.  While  she  worked 
over  herproofs  in  thecensor^s  office,  Creelman  reached 
it.  He  saw  her,  threw  down  his  bundle,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  officer,  asked  that  he  be  anthoriaed 
to  cable  it  alL  The  pages  were  initialed  by  the 
and  Creelman  ran  out  of  the  door.  His  horse 
exhausted,  but  he  snatched  a  carriage  standing  hj» 
and  was  off  for  the  main  cable  office.  A  branch  waa 
nearer,  but  he  thou^t  it  too  dangerous  to  aDow  a 
woman  —  and  a  young  woman  —  to  go  alone  to  the 
main  office.  The  English  manager  knew  what  quick 
action  meant.  As  he  burst  into  the  little 
building  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  every  instrument 
silent  Just  as  he  filed  his  long  message,  the  key 
which  his  woman  rival's  daim  would  be  filed  from  the 
brandi  office  began  to  didt.  Creelman  had  got  the 
cable  at  the  main  office  a  short  minute  bcfote  she  had 
entered  her  daim  at  the  branch,  but  in  order  to  win 
that  race  he  had  been  obliged  to  forc^a  the  ArJrton 
ising  of  his  long  despatch*  and  he  was  forced  also  Ip 
pay  tolb  at  the  urgent  rate,  which  was  nine  times 
the  regular  press  rate!  The  news  was  worth  it,  and 
the  exigency  required  it*  but  the  cable  charges  am 
that  ^scoop'*  were  precisdy  t7.a0t.4t. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
GE0R(;K  WILKIN'S   KENDALL 

••  K^nd»l!*«  Irttrrt.  With  thrir  'plunimic  firr  *  wrrr  coplrH  r%rrrwheff», 
«-. !  tntuir  tSr  rrputAticm  of  niAny  a  ipallant  offii^r  and  v>(d:rr  "     trtdtryek 

"  \\r  rrmArknl  at  thr  aimmrncrrornt  r>f  the  war  that  .ill  i'»  inri<lrnt«  and 
•b^  '"Afi^At  tttitu  i»f  th  >^f  who  f»rr»-  rin^MrkriJ  in  it  w<'ui«l  \tr  m-'fr  th<»r- 
..A«4tJ>  aiV'Vn  t<>  riiaakind  than  th'HM'of  anv  w.ir  that  h^*  rvrr  (Ak*>n  pla^r  '* 

The  first  wur  to  Ih»  adecjiiatcly  arul  cornprt^henjiively 
rrp<>rte<l  in  the  daily  press  was  the  conflict  of  1H46 
and  1H47  lK»twc<»n  tlic  I'nitrd  States  and  Mexic*o, 
mhich  was  fou^'ht  in  the  vaUey  (»f  the  Uio  (irande  and 
ainnn^  the  mountains  of  tlic  central  part  of  the  Mexican 
R4*puhlic.  This  fact  hits  never  Invn  re<'nfjni/<»<|  hy 
the  invest i^'itors  of  the  history  of  joiirnaIi>in.  The 
few  writers  who  have  had  (K-tasion  to  refer  cuniorilv 
to  tlie  development  of  the  art  (»f  war  corresjKindenc^ 
have  mentionetl  tlie  work  done  hy  OahiK*  Kohinson 
in  1H07  and  ISOS,  an<l  the  mi^sion  of  Charles  Lewis 
(iruneivn  to  Spain  in  1h:J7,  and  then  they  have  h'ajH'tl 
to  William  Howard  Kusm-1I  and  the  (Viincan  letters 
of  1H54  and  the  follo\%inj^  years.  OahU*  Uohin>on 
n.adc  it  no  part  of  hi>  hiisiiH-s^  to  see  a  hat  tie.  Nine 
\rani  lH»f«>n'  the  war  In'tuccn  the  I'nitcd  Slat<\s  and 
Mexico  Ix'jjan,  the  Aforntng  Pti:»(  vnt  (iruncivn  to 
natch  the  Carlist  cainpaiirn;  he  \\a^  alta<'li«'<l  to  the 
K«'adquarters  of  Don  Carlos  and  he  saw  fi^hlin^.  hut 
the  <lays  of  stn*nuous  excrtinn  to  ^i-t  tlie  news  h<»me 
hail  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  was  no  comjH-titivc 
ftni^lc  in   I^)ndon  to  Im-  tirNt    uith  dcspatrhe.H  from 
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Uie  field.  GrunetieD  was  the  fint  definitely 
skmed  war  reporter,  and  Riusell  was  tlie  first  prolea* 
sioiial  war  correspondent^  but  it  was  eight  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Mexican  war  that  Russell  astounded 
Sir  George  Brown  at  Malta  by  the  •"■^iwiin'twnrt 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Crimea  for  TAs  Tums. 

The  American  newspaper  men  who  rode  with 
Zadiary  Taylor  and  Winfield  Scott  were  war  eagrt^ 
spondents  of  the  modem  type.  In  a  land  destitute 
of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  they  showed  the  saow 
qualities  of  resourcefulness  and  enterprise  in  obtaintng 
the  news  and  getting  it  over  land  and  sea  to  their 
respective  papers  that  Archibald  Forbes  displayed  in 
France  in  1870.  They  organised  a  coorier  senrieew 
and  by  the  occasional  employment  of  special  steamships 
fitted  up  as  composing  rooms  with  type  cases  and  co^ 
positors,  these  reporters  of  seventy  years  a^  scored 
their  ** scoops**  and  outsped  the  government  dfepalth 
bearers.  Dependent  upon  the  slow  means  of  eoouDtt* 
nication  of  that  primitive  era,  yet  Georse  Wilkias 
Kendall  and  some  of  his  confreres  were  as  alert  aad 
daring  as  any  correspondents  of  later  yean,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  rated  as  pioneers  in  the  proli 
althou^,  as  the  reporters  of  a  single  war,  they 
be  regarded  as  regular  newspaper  men  to 
war  was  an  exciting  episode,  rather  than  as  profi 
war  reporters  who  in  intervals  of  peace  engaged 
cidentally  in  other  departments  of  newspaper 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  work  done  by  these 
in  remote  and  little-known  Mexico  in  that  tar-off 
time  has  been  overlooked.  London  is  not  likc^  to 
have  been  influenced  by  what  American  aewspapcn 
were  doing  in  that  day,  and  probably  the  sending  of 
Granetsen  to  Spain  for  the  Marnimf  Pod  had  little 
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to  do  with  tlir  policy  adopttnl  by  the  AVir  Orlcann 
Picayune  and  tlir  Delta  for  the  reporting  of  the  exjH'ili- 
tinii  to  the  **  Halls  of  the  Monte/uiiias."  No  one 
ran  >ay  if  The  Tinu\s^  \\\\v\\  Uii>srII  was  M'nt  to  the 
Oiniea,  ohtained  any  su^^'estion  from  the  work  wliirh 
had  \h*v\\  done  by  **(■.  W.  K./*  "Mnstan^:,"  and 
**  (  liaparral,*'  and  ot  her  Mexican  spfM-iaU.  The  (  riniean 
CDnirnanchTN  thou^'ht  it  an  appalhti^^  thing  that  a 
nc\\Npa{HT  man  was  to  make  the  campaign  with  t!iem. 
l>nt  there  ucre  a  .sc«)re  of  newspaper  men  i)reM*nt  at 
f\tTy  important  event  in  the  two  campaitrns  of  the 
war  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  a  .simpK'  chnnioh)^i<*al  fact 
tJiat  the  first  war  reporters  to  disphiy  the  (pjahties 
iu>w  universally  ass^M-iated  with  the  title  were  tho>e 
men  of  \H\{\  and  iHtT. 

The  .style  of  .s«)mc  of  the  despatches  .si*nt  <jut  from 
the  camps  <»f  S<ott  and  Tayl<»r  flitters  with  p'wijaws 
and  in  >ome  there  i.s  palpable  intention  to  (latter 
certain  commanders.  Few  i>f  these  (M)rres[HMidents 
>*ere  com|H*tenl  military  critics;  their  letters  are  in 
the  main  a  chronii  Ic  of  "thrillim;  achievements"  bv 
**oiir  ^ralhmt  tnMips."  But  -  th«*  MTcam  of  thi' 
American  ea;:le  was  heard  from  everv  stumt>  in  everv 
|H»litical  campau'ii  in  tlios**  da\s,  and  lliesc  despatcfies. 
burrie«l  witli  unexampled  sp<*cd  a«  r«»s^  two  thousand 
miles  of  mm  and  lan<l.  partake  i»f  the  characteristics  of 
the  time.  Ilowrver,  the  writers  had  no  dffeat^  to  de- 
^  riln^  liut  a  sijiMcssion  of  \i<tories  and  march«'s,  Mune 
of  whi<h  were  verv  remarkable.  Manv  of  their  mes- 
*a;:es,  rs|M-<i.illy  th«»sr  df  Kendall,  art*  exc«'lh-nt  examph's 
of  n'jM»rtitii:.  and  a  ^«mm1  many  military  reputatituis 
meri*  niad«*  by  these  <*nrresp< indents.  The  re|H»rter 
«ho  told  liow  JetTer^'on  I)*i\is  suddenly  placed  his 
n'^riment  in  the  form  of  a  \   at  Huena  \  ista  to  repulse 
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a  Bfezicaii  chmrge  helped  tliat  Mldier  to  beoone  tkt 
Pkeiident  of  the  Confedermcy.  For  yeui  tkt 
**k  little  more  grape,  Captatn  Bragg,**  was  as  fi 
among  Americans  as  is  **Yoo  m^y  fire  when  rea4]r« 
Gridley,**  today,  or  as  ever  **  Up!  guards  and  at  theav** 
was  in  England,  but  Taylor^s  saying  to  Braxton 
was,  of  course,  in  the  despatch  of  a  coi 
never  in  the  official  reports  of  an  officer. 

When  that  new  enterprise  challenged 
journalism,  a  new  im|Jement  for  the  ooUectioo  and  the 
distribution  ct  news  was  just  coming  into  use.  (hrwt 
a  wire  forty  miles  long,  a  jrear  and  a  half  bcforo  the 
fint  shots  were  fired,  the  telegraph  had  demoostratod 
its  utility  as  a  bearer  of  news.  When  the  ^y^^'n 
hegfoi  on  the  Rio  Grande  only  about  liOO  miles  of 
telegraph  were  in  operation,  and  the  wires  stretched 
almost  entirdy  north  from  the  dty  of  WashiQgtiHi 
into  the  populous  Middle  and  Eastern  States*  TW 
dty  iA  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  ct  the 
a  thousand  miles  from  Washington^  was  the 
for  news  of  the  war.  To  the  Southern  metropolia 
the  tidings  were  brought  by  steamboat  and 
vessel  from  Point  Isabd,  from  Tampico  and  from  \i 
Cms,  and  to  the  ships  the  news  was  brou^t  by  the 
daring  couriers,  the  express  riders  who  had  to  twi  the 
gauntlet  of  the  guerillas  who  infested  the  dry 
of  northern  Mexico  and  the  difficult  mountain 
between  the  capital  and  the  dty  ct  Vera  Cms* 
Scott  started  on  his  march  inland* 

There  was  great  rivalry  among  the  New  Orieana 
papers  to  be  first  on  the  street  with  the  news  whick 
the  couriers  and  the  ships  brou^t  to  the  dty. 
New  Orleans  the  news  was  sent  up  the 
River  by  steamboat  to  SU   Louis,  Cincinnatt 
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Chicago,  but  the  most  strenuou3  exertions  were  made 
to  !k»nil  it  on  to  Washington  in  the  shortest  |K>s.HibIe 
time.  By  «teanilK)at  and  pony  exprt\si4  the  (xjpies 
of  the  New  OrU'aiis  puiKTs  and  the  packets  of  K'lters 
wen*  hiirricHl  amiss  tlic  Southern  States.  Onc-e  in 
Washington  the  new  Morse  syst<*ni  wais  at  the  servicx' 
of  tlie  government  and  the  press,  and  there  wtTe  also 
lK-twt^*n  two  and  thrt^  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
in  ojieration,  hut  over  va.st  an*as  of  the  North  neitluT 
the  wire  nor  the  railway  wiis  available  ft>r  the  trans- 
niLvsion  of  news. 

In  New  York  City  the  eom|M*titit)n  to  got  the 
tidings  first  from  New  Orleans  was  ils  kivn  as  wits  the 
rivalrv  in  the  S*nithern  eitv  to  be  first  with  drspatrhes 
fn»m  Mt*xi<'o.  The  most  energrtic  pa|MTH  of  the  day 
wrn»  the  Piraj/une  and  the  Delta  in  the  metro|H)lis  of 
the  South  and  the  Ilvrald  in  Nrw  York  City;  to  tln^M* 
journals  the  country  Wiis  indi^btt-d  chiifly  for  its  intel- 
ligrnce  of  the  war.  The  telrgrapliic  era  of  the  pre.vi 
Hiay  Ik*  sai<l  t<i  have  begun  with  the  reports  \sircd  from 
Washington  of  the  oiM*ning  battles  on  the  Rio  (irande. 

Ne>%s  from  the  **Inde|M'ndent  Ui'pubiie  of  Texas" 
In^gan  to  Im»  of  enormous  intiTesl  to  the  country  about 
the  vear  1H4I.  and  Jatm-s  (tord<»n  Bennett  of  the  llcraUl 
at  once  plannetl  to  .supply  the  dt^uand  by  extensive 
aidditii>ns  to  the  overland  express  >4Tvi(v.  The  ehi-tion 
of  James  K.  P<»Ik  t4>  thi»  rresjthncy  indieatiNl  a  majority 
appri)val  for  the  annexati«>n  of  Texas,  and  annexati<in 
meant  trouble  with  Mexico.  Tht*  election  <H*curretl 
in  the  Novemln-r  of  iSit,  and,  withtHit  waiting  for 
the  war  which  s^^emed  inevil.ible  to  many,  Bennett, 
cm  the  d.iy  after  the  fo!I<»wing  Christmas,  annourK^Nl 
an  overland  exprt»sn  fnun  New  Orleans.  When  the 
Ix'gan    in    iSiO,    the   MTvi<x'   Inname   a   national 
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neoeasity,  and  Bennett  made  airangments  with  tbe 
Sun  ct  Baltimore  and  the  Public  Ledger  iA  Phfladdphia 
to  run  an  ezpreaa  every  week»  and  on  esrtra  day*  wha»* 
ever  the  news  reaching  New  Orleana  from  Mexico 
might  justify  the  expense. 

The  correspondents  who  went  to  the  war  in  Moieo 
took  their  hints  for  speedy  delivery  ct  news  fron  the 
pony  express  systems  with  which  they  had  beea  ac> 
quainted  in  the  States*  The  application  ct  the  relay 
system  to  the  expediting  of  press  reports  from  the 
battle-field  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  These  piooter 
war  reporters  also  used  the  methods  employed  by  the 
papers  ct  the  North  to  get  their  news  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  founders  of  the  Sew  Orleans  Pieaifmme 
were  Northern  men  and  they  knew  how  deverly  sailing 
ships  and  steamboats  had  been  brou^t  into  the 
service  of  the  press. 

New  Orleans  was  the  focal  point  to  which  aD  the 
lines  converged  in  the  Mexican  War  time  and  from 
which  they  diverged  again  to  all  parts  of  the  l*nitad 
States.  Conditions  in  the  dty  were  such  as  to  produce 
an  intense  rivalry  in  the  collection  and  dUsfniinatiiai 
of  news.  Among  all  dasses  there  was  a  livdy  intctot 
in  the  affairs  of  the  sturdy  Texans.  Moreover,  thor 
were  as  many  daily  papers  in  the  dty  as  in  I^oodoa, 
eight  in  alU  and  a  few  years  later  there  were  motr 
Five  ct  these  were  printed  wholly  in  English  m  the 
American  quarter,  and  three  ct  them,  the 
the  Timet  and  the  Sun^  were  sold  for  a  penny* 
for  in  the  absence  of  copper  coins  in  the  dty  thcssr 
*^penny  papers**  were  bought  with  a  coin  of  the  lo«a< 
denomination  there  in  use,  the  picayune,  whose  value 
was  about  six  and  a  quarter  cents. 

In    that    historic    and    picturesque    dty.   Cieornr 
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Wilkins  Ken<lall,  a  New  Hampshlro  Yanki-**,  and 
Kranris   LuiiiMlen    rstahlislird   the  Pirayune,   the  first 

<  heap  i>a|KT  \\Iii<li  the  eity  I)<i^s4»sm»<1,  the  inaugural 
iuiimUt  of  whirh  was  i>siird  on  January  tJ5,  \H\M. 
Honi  in  ISOf)  in  what  is  now  Mount  Vrrnon,  N.  H., 
Krndall  h'arned  the  [irintrr's  trade  in  Burh'n^ton, 
\<TTuont.  and  workt^l  as  a  printiT  in  Washin^on  on 
the  \(itlnrml  Ifitt'llltjrnrrr^  with  "Dutf*  (iriH'n  on  the 
Sdtitttuil  Tch'ijraph^  and  with  Ilorae^'  (irefh'V  on  the 
\nr  York'  Trihurir.  lie  ch*vrh»|Mu|  a  fondness  for 
j«xii'*ities,  and  accuniuhited  in  his  memory  a  lar^je 
'^ton*  of  ane<-dot<'s.  scraps  of  humor,  epij^rams  and 
wittv  .savings.  In  tlie  mi4lst  of  the  eholrra  vear  of 
lv>^  in  Nt'W  Yi»rk.  he  Ifft  for  Ni-w  Orh-atis.  an<I  after 
.1  yfar  witli  the  AUihnma  Rifji.ffrr  at  Mohih',  }u»  r^arhrd 
that  eitv  at  the  ai:*'  of  twfiit  v-fi\e.  Hrre  aftrr  a 
<-*iuph»  of  yi*ars  he  j<»ined  forces  with  Luinsden  aitd 
rHt.ihh^hi**!  a  rht'ap  dail\.  At  th<'  In'^innin^  only  a 
f«»ur-pace  foHo  aliout  trn  inches  hy  fiflti-n  in  .si/e,  hut 

<  h.irart<Ti/fd  l»v  its  hri^rht  and  wittv  (lUahtv.  it  is 
d«*MTilM'f|  in  its  infarjry  **as  an  audacious  litth'  shit^t, 
w  apfly  hir^'e  enough  to  wrap  around  a  h^if  of  hrt^ad. 
and  as  full  of  witti^iNms  as  one  of  TharktTarv's  <lri'ams 
aftiT  a  hk'ht  .supjM-r.'*  It  mad«*  a  stir  in  u  city  wliosr 
<t?]Mals  WfT«'  a<*<u^tomrd  to  (hfrrcntial  homap'  hy 
priiitin^j  Hvely  .sonnets  ahout  thrrn.  It  dare<l  to 
n  ak«*  j<»krs  alM»ut  .suk'ar  and  e*»tton  and  it  **  .sniivcil 
at  toha'-ro.'*  TUr  ifuiovation  w.is  >tartllnif  and  it 
*  au;:ht  th<»  fancy  of  th#*  jH'oplc.  The  f»a|MT  In'tame 
a  kalcidoM'ojM*  in  whi<h  all  the  hues  of  tlie  niany- 
<^»I<»n'd  life  of  the  city  were  rcflccti*d.  A  c*oiitcrniH>rary 
mriter  .s;i\  s  the  pajnT  r<mld  nci  more  avoid  .nucx'ess, 
tiian  a  rievrr  jfirl  can  avoid  a  hushand.      After  a  few 
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yean  Kendall  embarked  upon  the  adventitre  which 
took  him  to  Mexico  for  the  fint  time. 

Says  the  social  historian  of  old  New  ftriwina 
^George  Wilkins  Kendall  went  off  one  fine  day  to 
what  he  proposed  would  be  a  land  ct  picnic  in  the  wilds 
ct  western  Texas.  His  Santa  Fe  expedition  span  out 
a  larger  and  more  varied  experience  than  he  oontcmi- 
plated.*'  True,  indeed,  for  towards  the  end  ct  the  year 
rumors  ct  the  fate  ct  the  expedition  began  to  filter 
bade  to  the  United  States,  and  the  L^gislatoies  of 
Ix>nisiana,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  called  upon  the 
President  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  American 
dtisens  said  to  be  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
dty  ct  Mexico. 

Kendall's  own  graphic  narrative  supplies  a  complete 
recofd  of  the  adventure,  and  a  few  incidents  which 
were  told  in  the  Pieaifune  in  1842  supplied  Captain 
Matyatt  with  material  which  be  incorporated  in  bis 
''Monsieur  Violet,"  published  in  London  in  IMSL 
In  April,  1841,  Kendall,  now  weD  established  as  an 
editor  and  wit  in  New  Orleans,  met  an  agent  who 
was  purchasing  equipment  for  the  expedition*  Its 
purpose  was  dedared  to  be  commerdal,  and  Kfndali 
is  said  to  have  been  in  ignorance  of  its  real  chancier 
as  a  filibustering  enterprise.  An  extensive  trade  had 
been  carried  on  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  United 
States  through  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  proposed  thai 
much  ct  this  business  shouM  be  diverted  by  the 
of  a  military  road  from  Santa  Fe  to  Austin,  T< 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  rejected  a  hil 
authorising  and  financing  the  expedition,  and  it 
then  supported  oflkrially  by  General  Lamar,  the 
nor  of  the  Independent  State  of  Texas.  Lamar 
a  proclamation  offering  to  take  the  people  of  Santa 
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Fc  under  the  prottvtion  of  Tcxa.s  if  tlifv  ilrslnvl,  atul 
if  they  were  aviTM*  he  afiinned  his  wish  to  eNtal)li>h 
friendly  cominenial  relations  with  them.  The  rxjw- 
dition  was  organized  in  military  fashion  as  a  prott'ttive 
mea.Hurc,  for  In'tw^-en  the  M'ttlrd  distriet.s  of  Texai 
and  New  Mexieo  there  .stretrhnl  a  re^jion  six  hiindnNl 
miles  wide,  through  \vhi<'h  roame<l  httrdrs  of  savap's. 
Santa  Fc  was  entirrly  Mexican  and  iindi-r  Mexican 
rule,  and  historians  are  of  the  opinion  that  (JovrrrHir 
Annijo  of  New  Mexi<*o  \%a-s  jiistifit^il  in  ><'i/in^j  the 
**invaders"  and  sendinij  them  its  prisoners  of  war  to 
Mexieo,  hut  that  the  .surremler  was  indu(M*d  l»y  falM' 
prc»miH<\s  and  that  the  captives  were  <h'alt  with  hru tally 
and  tn'achrrounly. 

Tlie  fon^  with  whirh  Kendall  hail  asstxiatcHl  him- 
M*lf,  proliahly  out  of  love  of  a<l venture,  .start it|  from 
near  Austin  in  June,  IKH,  There  were  two  hundred 
and  Movent y  >4>ldiiTS  and  fifty  <»thi»r  {mtsous  in  the 
party,  hut  the  waijons  were  overloaded,  the  ^:tiidr> 
were  n«»t  reliaMe  and  the  di^la^^e  had  In^en  under- 
estimated. (trasH  and  water  uiTe  .van*e  owin^  to 
the  laten«*.vs  4>f  the  start  and  rnrn  and  animaU  were 
soon  ^raunt  and  ftfhit*  fr«»m  hun;:<T;  strak'i;l«*rs  were 
killeti  hy  Indians;  traitors  wen*  f<»und  in  the  exiK^dition's 
niemlK'rship.  ()hlii:«'«i  to  separate  into  detachments, 
all  were  taken  finally  hy  (Jcneral  Armijo.  I«'imar*.s 
pnH'Iamation.s  were  hurncd  as  a  hontire  in  the  pla/a 
of  Sante  Fe.  The  prise incrs  wi're  tied  together  with 
lariats  ancl  started  on  a  lon;»  journey  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Ken<lall  pnHiu(*fd  his  pas^|H>rt  si^'neil  hy 
tlie  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans;  it  was  pronounin^l 
Ifrnuine,  hut  as  lie  was  '*with  the  enemi<*^  of  Mexico" 
he  was  detained  with  the  rest.  S<'veral  [irisoncn^ 
were  shot  in  the  hack  and  some  wert*  mutilat«*<l. 
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The  priaonen  trudged  along  on  the  inarch  to  Merico. 
guarded  by  two  hundred  mounted  men.  The  swoUm 
ankles  of  a  Texan  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  mairfa 
further  and  he  was  shot  without  ceremony.  One 
night,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  the  eapthres  were 
piled  in  a  room  barely  big  enough  for  twenty,  what 
KendaU  called  *' another  Black  Hole  of  Cakutta."* 
The  miseries  of  the  tramp  became  almost  insupportable. 
Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  wom-out  Texans  were  thrown 
into  dungeons  in  Mexico,  Puebla  and  Perote*  Those 
who  were  able  to  prove  themselves  citisens  of  the  United 
States  or  of  European  countries  sou^t  the  aid  of  thm 
representatives  of  their  respective  nations,  and  in 
the  end  were  released.  In  June,  184C,  more  than 
one  hundred  were  liberated  as  an  act  of  demcncy  on 
the  birthday  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

Kendall  was  at  first  confined  in  the  old  palaee  of 
San  Cristobal,  and  there  he  was  visited  by  the  members 
of  the  United  States  legation,  and  by  y^tfi^^^fp^  l^t 
partner  in  the  Picoyim^,  who  soon  returned  to  N 
Orieans  to  plead  his  cause.  After  an  attadc  of 
pox  Kendall  was  removed  to  the  gloomy  San  Laouo, 
where  he  was  confined  among  the  lepers.  Removed 
at  length  from  the  leper  prison,  the  editor  was  pot  in 
chains  with  other  captives  and  immured  at  Santiago. 
They  were  taken  to  the  cathedral  services  from  tkut 
to  time,  and  Kendall  was  planning  an  attempt  to 
escape  upon  one  of  these  walks  to  mass,  when  the  order 
came  for  his  release.  A  blacksmith  knocked  off  hb 
irons  and  he  made  his  way  home  through  Jalapa  and 
Vera  Crux.  He  arrived  in  New  Orleans  to  find  himsilf 
famous  and  wrote  a  fascinating  aooount  of  his  cs* 
periences.    There  followed  three  yean  of 
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with  the  Picayune  WHxin^  inort'  influential  fnun  y<»ar 
to  yrar,  and  tJirn  the  war  Miiniiionrd  his  rn<T^if.s. 

The  New  Orh'ans  newspajHTs  sent  nearly  a  .seore 
<»f  o>rreN|)on(lent.s  to  tlie  war.  a  few  of  whom  were 
with  thi'  armies  of  Taylor  nud  Sott  throughout  their 
eampai^ns.  (Kten  tliey  printi^l  daily  news  .s|M*et.H  at 
tlie  plaees  cH*eupieil  hy  the  army;  at  Tam|)iro,  Lums<!en 
hiniM'lf   isNtje<|    tlie    Tufftjnro  SrntimL     When    HiilnTt 

Anderson,  then  an  artillery  ofheer  with  S<ott  and  later 

• 

to  Ik»  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  wrote  home  from  Vera 
Cnix  he  refiTretl  to  the  Atnrrinm  Ktttjh\  wlii<h  he  was 
.M*ndin^  home  to  .supplement  the  news  his  letters 
i^)ntain(^L  The  FaujIv  was  puhli^lu'd  l»y  thn*e  news- 
pajxT  adventurers,  who  followed  theiirmy  on  to  Jalapa 
and  there  issue4l  the  Aturrinm  St<tr^  eontinuin^  the 
M'ries  also  in  Pmhla  and  in  the  <itv  of  Mi'xiro. 

Aside  from  Kendall,  the  most  enteri»risin^  (t)rre- 
sjxmdent  with  the  tnnips  was  Jam<*s  L.  FreaniT  of  the 
/V//(i,  who  Us4'd  the  si^rnature  **  Mustanu.*'  At  the 
Jiatlh*  of  Mtmterev  he  killed  an  oH1<it  i»f  I-iin<^Ts  in 
sin^de  et>ml»at  and  s^-i/ed  his  eharcer.  when*^*  the  name 
whi<h  he  adopt<'d  f»)r  newsp.ijMT  ptirjH»s4-s,  arrordin^ 
tt>  the  fashion  of  the  times.  After  viim«*  earlv  adven- 
tun'>  in  Ti'xas  and  I>ouisiana  In*  ha<l  vjone  to  the  Rio 
Cininde  with  the  Niw  Orleans  re;K'iments,  lali-r  enter- 
ing a  famous  i*t>m[>any  of  ran::ers  h-d  hy  (  .iptain  Jark 
HavH.  He  was  invoK  rd  in  the  e<»ntrovrrsv  which 
^rew  out  of  the  pul>li<ation  in  the  IhUa  of  what  was 
ealhil  the  **  I>eoniti.i-s  lelt«T,'*  in  whirh  the  praiv^s  of 
CJeneral  Pillow  wen*  trumfHti'd  with  more  nois<*  than 
wis4liini.  I  |>on  two  <H<'a^i<nis  Freaner  wils  the  Ix-anT 
of  im(H>rtant  offieial  drsjiatrlirs.  earryinp  me.ssa;:rH 
to  Waishin^ton  fur  General  S<titt  in  NovendxT,  IhiT, 
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and  taking  the  TVeaty  of  Peace  Cron  Nicholas  TMst 
to  the  President  m  February,  1848. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  steadily 
maintained  in  the  minmns  of  the  Piecqriois,  and  no 
sooner  did  the  conflict  actually  begin  than  Kmdall 
was  away  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Point  Isabel  was 
sdeded  as  the  base  for  the  army  of  General  Taylor* 
and  there  vesseb  were  constantly  arriving  and  departing 
and  troops  from  every  State  in  the  Union  were  landed. 
Soon  the  army  went  into  camp  on  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  Matamoras,  and  between  the  camp  and  the 
base  mafl  riders  travded  every  day.  Frequently 
these  riders  lost  their  mafl  bags  and  occasionaDy  they 
were  captured  by  the  proiriing  bands  of  gnerillas 
whidi  early  in  1848  inferted  that  portion  of  the  Knes 
of  communication. 

Throu^  the  summer  of  1846,  Kendall  was  bukIi 
of  the  tame  with  the  Rangers  of  ^^p*iiin  Benjamin 
McCuDodi,  a  commander  whose  men  called  htm 
**  Bcn»^  who  ^  could  ride  anything  that  went  on  foor 
legs,**  who  fou^t,  camped,  and  drank  at  his  own 
discretion,  and  who  had  not  the  slimiest  notion  of 
discipline  or  drill,  but  neverthdess  was  invahiahir 
to  the  main  body  of  the  army  because  of  his  abilities 
as  a  scout.  With  the  Mrncan  mounted  bodies  known 
as  the  Lancers  he  had  innumerable  brashes  and  in 
many  of  these  Kendall  had  a  share.  The  Itsngiii 
were  the  Rou^  Riders  of  their  day,  with  **^'^^*^«^^ 
handkerchiefs  knotted  round  their  throats,  in  the 
Havelodc  fashion  of  the  Roosevdt  men  of  18SB,  and 
cartridge  bdts  tied  about  their  waists,  very  quick 
on  the  trigger  and  very  nmning  in  their  cross  coontij 


With  these  daring  men  the  New  Orleans  eifilor 
waded  and  floundered  through  water,  mire  and 
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when  tlie  Rio  Grande  was  over  its  banks,  and  crept 
llirou^h  the  thick  and  matted  chaparral  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun.  **Nota  si^  of  a  tent  do  we  take  along/* 
he  said,  **an<!  sha<Ic  and  shelter  are  unknou-n  here.'* 
Taylor  did  not  favor  a  march  against  the  <-it y  of  Mexico 
with  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  bas<»  Ik'^'hus**  of  the  difThndtv 
of  obtaining  .snp[)lirs  and  d<'<-i<!e<!  xi\xm  an  attack 
uiKin  the  northern  provinct^.  Going  up  the  river,  he 
<*!stabliNhcd  Camargo  jus  a  luLse  of  supplies  an<l  early 
in  AugUNt  Ingan  to  move  against  tlie  imfMirtant  city 
of  Monten'y.  whieli  was  comph'tely  encin'le<l  by  strong 
fort-s,  witli  barricaded  stn^ets  and  l<K)p-hole<!  houses. 
By  the  end  of  S<*ptemlHT  llie  fortri'ss  ha<l  Ix^en  stormed 
and  the  citv  wils  surrendered. 

All  thes<»  ofMTations  wen*  observer  1  by  Kendall 
an<l  he  sent  back  (^>uriers  with  n'jHirts  for  the  Picayune 
us  often  as  wa-^  jH>v>ibIe.  Almost  as  a  fnv  lance  he 
HMJe  with  the  Hangers.  In  the  .storming  i»f  the  Mit)nd 
height  at  Montep'y  a  uk'HiIht  of  his  m<»ss  WiLs  shot. 
One  moniiiig  just  at  dawn,  after  a  m\:ht  under  the 
S[>ani.sh  bayonet  tn-es.  ten  miles  from  Monten-y, 
with  a  little  party  of  twenty-five  h(»rv'inen.  Kendall 
.set  forth  uiH)n  a  n'conn«)itering  exjHMlilion.  During 
the  moniing  they  fell  in  with  a  larg«'  IhhIv  <»f  Mexican 
cavalry,  whom  they  rusluNl  in  approviHl  prairie  fashion 
and  dn>ve  back.  S>me  we^ks  later,  wh(*n  Saltillowa-s 
rntereil  bv  the  tnH»ps  of  Tavlor,  there  were  otln-r 
skirmi>lM's  In^twecn  M(*<  iill«Kirs  men  an«l  the  Mexican 
mountol  tnM»ps.  In  one  of  thev' small  figliL^,  K«*ndall, 
who  nuich  of  the  time  was  <I«)ing  the  work  of  a  ?i4)ldier 
and  could  hnnllv  claim  the  inmiunitv  of  a  nnn- 
combatiint  usually  grante*!  a  war  oom*s[>ondcnt, 
plunger!  into  the  mel<^e  arul  ( anie  out  with  a  cavalr}' 
flag  as  a  tn>[)hy,  a  flag  whi(  h  has  u|H»n  occasion  been 
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exhibited  in  New  (Means  by  the  Pieoiftms  in  the  hootb 
maintained  for  carnival  and  expodtion  puipoaea. 

Before  the  battle  of  Buena  VtsU  was  fou^t  Taylor's 
veterans  were  ordered  to  Tampioo  to  become  a  part 
of  the  army  to  be  mobilised  for  service  under  Gcoml 
Scott,  leaving  the  n<Hihem  commander  with  a  cooh 
parativdy  small  force.  As  the  central  part  of  Mexico 
now  was  to  become  the  scene  of  the  most  important 
operations^  Kendall  made  his  way  to  Tampico  and 
Lumsden  also  established  himself  there*  For  weeks 
after  Taylor  had  won  the  battle  whidi  made  him  a 
national  hero  and  secured  for  him  the  Presidency  of 
the  Ignited  Sutes,  the  whole  country  was  filled  witk 
rumors  of  the  most  disheartening  sorL  Taylor  had 
been  '*badly  whipped**  by  Santa  Anna  and  *^drtvea 
through  the  streets  of  Saltillo/*  The  battle  ocntrmi 
on  February  2S»  1847,  but  the  result  was  not  knowB 
for  a  month. 

President  Polk*s  diary  indicates  how  deep  was  the 
anxiety  in  Washington.  He  exprcased  the  opinioa 
that  among  the  advisers  who  ''controlled**  the  more- 
ments  of  the  general  was  **  Bfr.  Kendall,  editor  of  the 
Picayune  at  New  Orleans.**  On  Maidi  fO,  1847,  the 
President  found  the  mails  bringing  many  vague  ntaoffs 
from  New  Orleans;  the  next  day*s  maib  brought  detafls 
of  Taylor*s  critical  position;  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  the  messages  had  ''Taylor  conplelely 
cut  off  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,**  and 
Polk  recorded  his  grave  f ears  for  the  safety  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Mexico.  The  rumors  oootiBaed 
to  reach  the  capital  and  Polk  continued  to  record  has 
criticisms  of  Taylor,  until  the  last  days  of  Marck 
brought  newspapet  reports  of  the  fighting,  and  the 
first  evening  of  April  brought  the  oAdal  reports. 
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Santa  Anna  had  acted  with  l>oIdncsii  and  skill 
in  ut  larking  Taylor  at  Buena  Vi.sta.  A  piirriihi  hand 
had  inltTCfpttnl  a  dopatch  ridtT  and  given  Sanla 
Anna  iHjsMvssion  of  Ihf  phms  for  thr  coniinu  <'an»p:ii^Mi. 
With  tliis  inf<)rination  at  lils  MTvicf  lie  marched  north 
at  onee  to  iLvsiiil  Taylor,  wIiom?  veleraii**  had  Ih^u 
i>tripjH»tl  from  him.  The  fighting  was  des|MTate  and 
a  le^n  reM>hite  etunmander  than  Taylor  would  have 
In't^n  deft*ate<l.  The  tidings  were  delayeij  in  n-arhing 
the  State>  hy  the  interruption  <)f  <*omnnmieation 
lH*tw«»«'n  Mimterev  and  Point  IviiU'l.  The  New 
Orleans  pafxTh  were  fille<l  with  tht'  .stori«'H  that  filten^l 
U»n)ugh  Tampit'o  and  Vera  (Vu/.  Me^^'uger^  from 
the  ramp  of  the  army  c*ouM  n  a<h  Monterey,  l)ut  to 
g«*t  through  to  (amargt)  they  wen*  <)hligf*d  ti)  make  a 
4i«*tour  of  luindredN  t»f  miles  to  evade  tin*  Mi-xiean 
marauilers.  The  Pinnjurw  finally  ri'eeived  the  new* 
frnin  a  mesM-nger  who  left  Monterey  on  M.inh  I). 
.s.iil(^l  from  the  Hra/os  alH>ard  a  xluNiner  on  Mareh 
II,  and  fifty  miles  helnw  the  city  t«M»k  pa^^^agr^  in  a 
t«»\\lM>at  \Nhi<h  lamii'd  him  in  New  Orleans  at  thn^e 
uii  the  morning  of  March  ^1.  The  c«»j»ies  of  the  Pirn- 
ifunr  <*«)ntaining  the  joyful  tidink'>  reached  H»dtimon* 
and  \V;t>hingtiui  when  a  fier<*e  ix^litic^d  dehale  was 
going  on  as  to  the  n*s|H»ii>ihility  for  the  weaki*ning  of 
the  armv  i>f  Ta\lor  to  Mich  an  extent  that  Sai»ta  Anna 
ha<l  Inn'n  ahle  to  u  ntk  it.  The  ollicial  despat<hes 
arri\e<l  a  d*iv  later. 

Meantime  Ni>tt  had  Imi-u  orijani/ing  the  army 
nith  which  he  was  U>  march  to  the  capit«d  of  Mexi^-o. 
Uv  tlie  end  of  Jamiarv,  Is  17,  he  \uu\  gatheriMl  hin 
men  at  Hra/os,  San  Ja^ro  and  Tampii-i*.  whence  during 
Feliruarv  thcv  were  carried  in  tran-^iMirts  ti>  the  Island 
<.f  Ixilxi'*,  »ixty  niil**.^  MMithof  Fampitx),  and  fn>m  then* 
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th^  Mt  Mul  for  Verm  Cms.  The  invetUiMttt 
begun  by  GeoermI  Worth*  with  whom  throaghoat  the 
campaign  Kendall  waa  doady  aaaociatcd«  and  in 
fourteen  daya  the  Americana  were  in  the  dty.  Ken- 
dall'a  pen  waa  very  buqr.  Thirteen-inch  abeDa  bom 
the  caatle  of  Sam  Juan  de  UDoa  were  tmrttiiy 
near  him  aa  he  wrote  hia  leitera  from  Verm  Cnis» 
With  his  mewagea  he  aent  topographical  Artchea 
of  the  defenoea  and  the  linea  of  invcataent  On 
Aprfl  18,  the  army  awept  up  throu^  the  paaa  of  Cem 
Gordo  and  atormed  the  hdghta.  I^imaden  ako  had 
been  at  Verm  Cms,  but  a  wedc  before  Cerio  Gordo 
he  wna  hurt  in  an  accident,  and  he  aent  a  letter  to  Ua 
paper  aaying  that  he  waa  writing  *'  q>lintered  up^  tacked 
up  and  tied  up,  after  having  been  carried  back  mto  the 
dty  of  Verm  Cms  on  the  ahouldera  of  a  lot  of  aoldien^** 
But  Kendall  waa  upon  the  aoene  throu^Mmt  the 
fighting  at  Cerio  Gordo,  and  kept  almoat  an  honr-lo* 
hour  record  of  the  conflict.  He  wrote  on  the  evening 
of  April  10,  on  the  morning  of  the  foDowiag  day  mi 
ei^t  and  at  deven,  twice  in  the  afternoon,  and  aevcral 
times  on  the  next  day.  His  letters  were  sent  back  to 
Verm  Cms  consigned  to  his  partner,  and  the  *^aplintcfnd 
up**  Lumaden  did  what  he  could  to  eiprditr  their 
pasiage  to  New  Orleana.  The  mountaina  hirawir 
higher,  wilder  and  more  difficult  of  aaoent  and  the 
Merican  guna  were  firing  down  upon  the  advaadi^ 
invaders.  Scott*s  troops  swept  on  and  up,  but  their 
linea  were  thinned  day  by  day  by  incurable  lever  amd 
the  steadily  downpouring  cannonade  and  mnaketiy 
of  the  ambushed  Mesucana.  Every  day  there  wna  a 
akirmiah  and  frequently  there  was  a  battle;  on  Apri 
ti.  Worth  took  poaaeaiion  of  Perote,  a  atrong  furtmn 
whkh  diouU  have  been  defended.    On  May  1,  Kandall 
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wa5  writing  from  Jalapa.  A  little  later  he  entered 
PiH-hla  with  S<x>tt,  and  stretched  out  to  sleep  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  trtK>i)s  in  the  public  square. 
F^arly  in  June*  Kendall  had  to  take  his  turn  of  incapaci- 
tation. He  wiLH  sick,  and  **  the  Man  in  the  Wliite 
Hat"  —  curious  sohriquct  for  a  substitute  corre- 
.-fx)ndent  —  was  writing  his  letters  for  him.  Until 
i-arly  August  the  anny  rcrnaintMl  cpiirt;  tlie  men  drillt*d; 
thcv  climlKHi  to  the  churcli  at  Cholula  which  had 
n^phut^i  the  sacrificial  temple  of  the  Azte<^;  and  they 
l<M>k(Hl  at  the  snow  summits  In^vond  which  lav  the 
**  Halls  of  the  Montezuma^"  of  which  so  much  had 
Inx'n  siiid  in  the  States  ulicn  tlie  war  began. 

The  armv  n*a<-hrd  the  crcnt  of  these  mountains 
«»n  August  10,  and  the  tnM»ps  sighted  for  the  first  time 
the  ** Venice  t»f  the  Aztt»cs."  tlie  citv  which  (\)rte7 
ha<l  coiKjuered  three  hundre<l  yi*ars  iH'fore.  Never 
was  a  caf)ital  surrouii(h*d  with  su<  li  a  ma/.e  of  defemt's, 
fortn\sses,  <*aiiM*ways,  canals  and  swamps;  but  one 
after  am^ther  the  f(>rts  wen*  .stormed,  and  on  Dt'^emlxT 
IS,  (hapultepec.  wliirh  the  Mexicans  U'lieved  to  Ih' 
imf)n'gnable.  uas  taki'ii.  Through  thex'  actii>ns  Ken- 
dall was  with  (ieneral  Worth,  serving  miM'h  of  the 
time  as  a  vohmteer  ai«le  on  his  .staff.  Hurried  letters, 
written  a  few  hours  af)art.  were  .sent  otT  \\\\\\  .syru»pses 
of  the  battK's  whi<  h  crowded  <»ne  upon  another.  Five 
AU(^*e>Nive  enkMgements,  entirely  <liN(inct  from  each 
oth<*r.  Wen*  fought  in  one  <lay.  and  each  ^as  un  attack 
on  entn'fK  liments  aC'iinst  an  enemy  of  grt'atly  su|MTior 
numlK'rs.  ()f  **tlie  glorimis  events  of  the  tuentieth" 
Kendall  wrote  \%i(h  entlniNiaMii.  He  \\:n\  climlxHj 
church  towers  to  have  \ieus  of  the  fields,  he  had  g«»ne 
over  the  gr<>und  aft<*r  the  fighting,  he  had  carrie<i  des- 
patches  for   Worth.     His   letters   are   full    i>f   familiar 
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names,  Fraoklin  Pierce,  Phil  Kearney  and  hii  great 
charge,  AnderMm,  Hitchcock*  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Chunibusco,  Contreras,  and  the  other  actions  tkos 
lost,  determined  Santa  Anna  to  seek  an  armistice, 
and  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities  whidi  ensued 
the  Mexican  commander  soii|^t  to  strengthen  his 
defences. 

The  sham  was  penetrated  by  Kendall,  whose  ex- 
perience while  a  prisoner  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  few 
years  before  enabled  him  to  detect  the  design.  It 
was  on  the  evening  after  Chunibusco  that  he 
sitting  in  the  tent  of  Rafael  Semmes,  later  to  be  f 
as  the  commander  of  the  Alabama^  when  the 
of  Santa  Anna  arrived  to  propose  a  truce  to  General 
Scott.  They  were  entertained  for  a  few  minutes  by 
General  Worth  and  then  sent  with  an  escort  to  General 
Scott*s  headquarters.  The  instant  they  were 
Kendall,  says  Semmes,  **with  the  bluntness 
frankness  which  characterise  him,  exclaimed:  *It*s 
no  use;  we*re  humbugged  —  Mcintosh  is 
them!**'  While  a  captive,  Kendall  had  come  to 
Mcintosh,  a  British  subject,  acting  as  ooosul  for  the 
English  government,  and  described  as  a  **creatare  of 
Santa  Anna/'  As  a  neutral  he  aided  in  arranging 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  but  Kendall  declared  throiigk 
the  whole  interval  that  the  only  object  was  to  fmm 
time,  and  the  sequel  proved  him  to  be  correct* 

The  6ghting  resumed,  Scott  was  able  after  two 
severe  artions  to  enter  the  city.  At  the  dnslcr  of 
stone  buildings  once  used  as  a  foundry,  l¥orth 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  his 
under  date  of  September  10,  he  mentions  KendaB: 

**I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligstions  to  the 
men  of  the  staff,  who  pcffbrmed  their  duties  with 
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int<''lli>:rn<'*Miini  bravcn*  —  G.  \V.  Kendall,  K*^\.,  of  I^oulMana, 
Captain  Wyv»  and  Mr.  Har^:uns,  army  a^rnt;  who  raint* 
ujMin  tlir  firhl.  voluntitTtHl  thrir  acx-fplablr  mtvJii'h,  and 
o>ndij<tixi  llifinvlvrN.  in  the  t^an>niiv^iun  of  orders,  with 
ajtiNpiriious  galliintry/' 

Fiv<'  days  later  the  steef)  an<l  ro<ky  hill  with  the 
heavy  .stone  walle<l  fortress  of  ('hapiilte|M'<*  was  .slorine<i, 
an  artion  in  which  Worth  had  a  part  with  Kendall 
a;:ain  on  his  .statT.  The  following  <Iay.  S<'f)teinlKT  14, 
S<*t>tt  made  his  formal  entry  into  the  eaf)ital  of  Mexico, 
and  tl»e  army  at  hist  a<'tually  o<*eupird  the  **HalU 
of  the  Monte/umas."  Just  In-fore  the  (i^'htin^  <*eased. 
in  almost  the  final  epi^inle.  Kend.ill  for  the  first  tiiiM»  \%as 
wounded.  He  was  .struck  in  the  knee  hv  a  l)ullet,  and 
a^Min  Worth  intMitioned  him  in  his  formal  re|M)rt. 
siiyin^  unthT  dati*  of  September  'iO: 

**.  .  .  Major  Hnrland  and  (i.  W.  Kendall.  xolnnt^tT 
aidrs-<lr-<-ainp,  th«*  lattrr  wound«Hl,  I'arh  exhilntti!  hahitual 
i:allantr\.  intillik'«*nce  and  <i<\otii»n." 

The  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  I*race  nM|nire<l 
niucli  time  and  Inn;;  In'fore  it  u.is  coinhnhd  Keinlall 
was  ha<k  in  Nt'W  Orlcaiis.  With  a  train  tif  si\  hundred 
drafr<><)n''  he  left  the  city  of  Mcxiro  on  No\  cuiImt  1,  an<l 
n'aclH*<!  his  h«)me  on  Nt)veml>cr  "ii,  ahoanl  a  steamer 
loaded  with  si<  k  and  wounded  snidlcrs. 

In  what  has  In-cn  saiil  there  i\rv  many  intimation.H 
<>f  the  <lil!i(  ulti#'s  wliirh  n<'w^pa|HT  mm  had  to  over- 
o»me  to  n-acli  their  journals  with  their  packets  of  news. 
Cieneral  Ta\lor  M-\eraI  m<»nths  after  he  t^nik  the  fit*hj 
had  HM'^on  to  refer  tii  the  **  wholly  inadequate'"  im^ans 
Iff  cHMiuntmicat ion  Indwcen  the  ,Vrmy  of  ()<*cu[)ation 
and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  At  tlie  Inxinnin^  of 
the  war  he  had  a^ked  f^r  a  d<«»patrh  \eHvl.  ami  a  **tlull 
and  slow  .sailer"  was  the  only  ship  placed  entirely  un<ler 
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the  contitri  of  the  quarteniiAster*t  department.  Vtom 
three  to  five  dmys  was  the  ordinary  time  between  Point 
Isabd  and  Braaos»  Santiago*  and  New  Orleans  with 
the  news  from  the  army  of  General  Taylor;  from  twt 
to  seven  days  was  the  time  of  the  passafe  between 
Vera  Crux  and  New  Orieans  with  the  news  from 
Soott*s  army,  the  shorter  time  being  that  of  the  steaa»* 
ships  and  the  slower  that  of  the  sailing  vessels.  In 
order  to  gain  a  few  hours  on  their  oompeti  tors*  I<nmsdm 
and  Kendall  made  plans  for  the  meeting  of  wseb 
some  hours  out  from  New  Orleans  with  a  small  and 
fast  steamer.  This  vessel  they  equipped  as  a  pram 
boat,  putting  tjrpesetters  aboard  her  and  all  the 
apparatus  for  setting  despatches.  The  boat  met  the 
incoming  ships  sometimes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sippi  and  at  other  times  at  points  off  the  Gulf 
in  the  track  of  approaching  veaseb  from  McsieoL 
The  despatches  once  in  the  hands  of  the  compositoca* 
they  were  set  up  and  made  ready  for  printing  on  the 
way  up  the  river  to  the  city,  and  upon  arrival  thcra 
they  were  hurried  to  the  press  and  extras  rmi  off; 
thus  several  hours  were  often  gained*  It  is  said  that 
upon  one  occasion  a  steamer  was  chartered  for  the 
voyage  across  the  Gulf  from  Vera  Crux  at  a  cost  of 
•5000,  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days,  and  important 
despatches  were  put  into  type  during  the  passage  to 
New  Orieans;  but  the  details  of  this  exploit  I  have  bosn 
unable  to  obtain* 

Fully  as  enterprising  were  the  partners  in  their 
organisation  of  a  means  of  getting  their  news  acrom 
the  land.  In  a  country  infested  by  irregular  troops 
the  only  means  of  communication  were  the  heav^ 
armed  company  of  dragoons  able  to  stand  off  an 
in  a  fi^t  and  the  speedy  and  cunning 
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who  relied  U|)on  liis  wit  and  his  ^ood  horse  to  ehidc 
and  di>tan(*c  pursuers.  The  former  nii^ht  \yc  at 
the  M'rvi(*e  o{  the  aniiy;  the  latter  must  ne<^»ssarily 
Ik?  the  rehariee  of  the  ne\vsf)aiHTs.  These  express 
ridepi  were  employtMl  l)y  Keiuhill  and  LumMlen,  but 
to  MHiire  their  S4*rviees  they  had  to  sfH'nd  lar^e  sums. 
Tliey  provider!  them  with  the  Uvst  mtnint.s  ohtainahle. 
As  Ta\Ior  advan(^'<l  into  the  interior  of  northern 
Mexi(x)  and  distance's  IxN-ame  hinder  extra  horses 
were  stationtnl  at  eonvenient  iH»int-s  <»n  the  rehiv  svslem. 
Point  IsalH'l  Wiis  the  ohjettive  and  as  <lo>e  eomuH'tion 
as  wiLS  |H)SNihle  was  made  with  the  ships  for  New 
Orleans.  Hetwcvn  Vera  Cru/.  and  th(»  capital  the 
difficulties  of  the  express  .srr\iee  ucre  still  greater.  The 
cx>untrv    was   infected    with    handits    uho   roMn'tl   and 

ft 

murtlen'<!  even  wnunde<!  Me\i<ans.  for  tlie  nature  of 
tlje  <*ountrv  favored  the  LTuerilla  sNstem.  The  road 
for  miles  from  tin'  coast  was  throu^di  sand  hills  and 
chaparral.  thnMiirh  \\hi<h  [>ro^ress  in  the  intense*  heal 
Wits  .slow;  theiuv  the  u.iy  led  thnui^h  a  tropi(  al  jungle 
when'  marauders  mi^ht  |HMince  upon  stra^^'^'lers  witli 
vii.se.  At  two  |HMfils  in  the  mountains  the  haiuiits 
patheHMl  in  mimlHTs  under  v\(Tal  notorious  leaders. 
Mail  hakTs  were  <Hrasi«)nallv  reco\en"<l  where  thev 
had  Ihi-ii  hft  after  the  n»l)lMTs  had  examimn!  their 
contents  and  tiiken  whatever  of  value  thev  were  al)le 
to  fin<!.  The  despatch  rid«'rs  of  (ieneral  Sct)tt  were 
cut  off  a^ain  and  a^'aln,  afid  more  than  onee  there 
fMLH  de^'p  anxiety  in  Washm^'ti»n  owin^  to  the  ahs<'nee 
of  oflirial  news  of  the  army  swallowed  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexi(<». 

(^tn*  k  and  sure  eonnnumc  atit>n  with  \rri.  Cnir. 
wa.s  what  K«*ii(|.ill  s«ni;:ht  to  viiire  for  the  tran«»mis- 
Mun  of  his  new  '»  d<-s|).itrh«»s.      \  ery  prohahly  the  s\  -^tem 
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which  he  airmnged  was  the  most  regular  and  certab 
of  any  that  was  established  during  the  Amcricaa 
campaign,  for  Anderaon  several  times  entmaled  his 
own  letters  to  what  he  calls  *'Mr.  Kendall's 
The  riders  started  usually  at  midnight,  and, 
for  their  familiarity  with  the  country  and  for  their 
courage,  they  proceeded  cautiously  and  rapidly  night 
and  day  until  the  end  of  their  ride,  picking  up  frcah 
horses  at  intervals  where  the  correspondent  had  bees 
able  to  arrange  for  their  care.  Some  of  the  men  em- 
ployed upon  this  perilous  service  must  have  been  daring 
fdlows,  for  several  lost  their  lives  while  trying  to  get 
through  the  ambushes  of  the  guerillas.  Three  in 
succession  were  captured  in  August,  1847,  and 
of  these  was  killed  fighting  desperately.  At 
one  of  the  courien  sent  to  the  coast  with  a  small 
by  General  Scott  was  killed  and  his  body  mutilated, 
llius  the  odds  were  decidedly  against  the  tTpiissii 
of  the  Fieoffune^  yet  until  the  very  end  of  the  ^**p*yii 
these  courien  continued  to  run  the  gauntlet  with  a 
surprising  dq^ree  of  success.  To  the  riden  for  the 
British  Legation  and  the  British  mercantile  hnoata 
established  in  the  city  of  Mexico  the  army  and  the 
newspapers  were  also  indebted  in  some  <legree.  The 
legation  courier  was  an  old  cavalry  officer  who  ipde 
post  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cnia.  Wkie 
Kendall  was  at  Jah^M  he  referred  to  Rafael,  the 
celebrated  courier  of  the  British  merchants,  and 
dared  that  a  whole  legion  of  robben  had 
license  to  plunder  on  the  roads. 

By  means  of  his  combination  of  courier  aad 
boat  service  the  Yankee  journalist  was  able  to  rerasd 
a  large  number  of  exdusive  despatches  for  the 
fum$  during  the  two  years  of  the  Mexican  War. 
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tll#^  of  tlir  [)a[)er  .show  how  cornplflr  wjlh  the  (*orrt*- 
.•ifxnulrnce  from  the  fu'Ici,  and  mriiparisonH  prove  thut 
no  otluT  pafMT  rovrrt'd  tlio  war  so  coinprrlifn.sivrly. 
Thf  prt'vs  of  llie  entire  rountry  t<v!n<Ml  with  cttiitious 
from  the  Pinn/utie  chirin^^  18  W  and  1817. 

After  the  arniy  t>f  (ieneral  S<ott  ha<l  o(*<njpied  the 
eity  of  Mexiro  antl  the  fi^hlin^  of  the  war  wits  over, 
and  after  tlic  editor-<x)rresp<)ndent,  with  ** Major" 
I)rtTi\<'<l  tt>  his  name,  luul  retiirne<l  to  New  OHeaiis, 
the  PirnyHue  still  had  opfM>rt unity  to  s<*<»re  a  ^'reat 
*' In-at  *' in  coniifetii*!!  with  the  siijnin^f  of  the  Treaty 
of  (iuadahifH'  Hidalp>  in  Kehniary,  1818,  and  this  time 
a^rain  the  War  I)<'partment  itvlf  w;ts  outf)aee<l.  A 
rliarterr<!  .stram<T  hrou;;ht  a  eof>y  of  thi*  Treaty  of 
Prare  fn>m  Vrra  Cm/.  (*hnM*n  fur  sjM'i'd  an<l  prepan'd 
rarrfully  in  advance  for  a  fast  trip,  she  h-ft  the  ^ovrrn- 
nu-nt's  mesM*iit:«'r  ship  far  astrrn.  The  pa|xT*s  extras 
^ave  thi'  news  to  tlie  rrad«TS  of  New  ()rh*ans,  and  then 
the  jHiny  expn'^s  earrird  eopifs  north  and  ea>t  to  Halti- 
iiu»re,  so  that  the  Ihiltiimfre  Sun  [)rinted  tfie  treaty, 
M*nt  copies  to  the  capital,  and  cinulatcd  tln'm  on  the 
»tnt*tH  t)f  Wa^hini^'tini  lM-fi>rr  the  uflicials  of  the  govern- 
ment had  re<-ei\iMl  the  intrllii;f'n(*i». 

Mr.  Kendall  1«  ft  for  EiirojH'  soon  aftiT  the  eloso 
C)f  the  war,  remaining  M-vrral  yrars  and  sjM'ndinj^ 
null  h  of  hi^  time  in  l*aris  nuikin^'  arran^'emrnts  for  tin* 
illustration  of  his  \%ork  U|H>n  th«*  hattlrs  which  he  liad 
uitnr^^MMl.  The  volume  apjx-anMl  in  «{tiarto  form  anci 
uas  a  sumptuous  pnM|u<  tion  fi»r  thov  days.  A  few 
of  tlie  <*olored  lilhoi^raphs  havi*  Inin  many  times  n»pro- 
du^-ed,  e^iMM  iailv  that  of  the  formal  entrv  into  the 
captund  capital  of  M«'xi<o.  In  Paris.  Kendall  n»et 
and  marrie<!  Mad»-mois«lK»  Ad«lint*  d«*  Valct»urt,  wIiom* 
father  was  with  Na|K»let>n  on  Uie  n-treat  from  Mi>5Kt)W, 
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aiid»  what  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  miiqiie 
mooument*  there  are  tablets  inscribed  with  the  oames 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  correspondents  and 
war  artists  who  saw  and  described  in  picture  and 
narrative  ahnost  all  the  events  of  the  four  years  of 
the  war  which  Mommsen  pronounced  the  w»fg>*tW^ 
recorded  in  history. 

That  was  the  hermc  age  of  American  ueiiS|inpcr 
enterprise;  no  war  before  or  since  has  made  sodi  de> 
mands  upon  the  press.  The  campaign  in  the  Crimea* 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany  and  the  Rossis* 
Turkish  conflict,  such  expeditions  as  those  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Soudan,  were  short  in  comparison  witk 
the  succession  of  sieges,  bombardments,  raids,  marches* 
diarges,  stormings,  blockades,  battles  on  sea  aad 
land  which  began  with  Fort  Sumter  and  ended  witk 
^>pomattoz.  At  intervak  of  years  European  jonrBals 
have  been  called  upon  to  report  sieges  —  SehaslopoL 
Paris,  Plevna,  Ladysmith,  Port  Arthur  —  and  to 
describe  great  battles  —  Solferino,  Sadowa,  Sedaa. 
Omdurman — but  ^dcsbuig,  Atlanta,  Charleston* 
and  Petersburg,  and  Shildi,  Malvern  Hill,  FVedcri^a- 
buig,  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  and  the  WUdcfness* 
were  but  a  few  of  the  events  of  the  first  magnitiMle 
whidi  foUowed  hard  upon  one  another  in  the  loog 
and  desperate  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic 

The  War  of  Secession  was  of  the  first  inporiaaee 
in  the  devdopment  of  the  art  of  war  correspoodcaoa* 
When  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  April  It,  1861,  there 
were  no  facilities  for  the  gathering  of  news  at  the 
front  and  its  transmission  to  the  cities  m  which  the 
great  joumab  were  published.  American 
were  enterprising,  but  for  fifteen  years  they  had 
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l^ccn  calKnl  ui)on  to  **(X)ver"  a  war.  Thr  idra  of  sys- 
trniaticiilly  n^[)<>rting  a  stni^^Ir  almost  of  continental 
[»ro[H)rtions  hy  i)lans  (K»vis<Mi  an<l  clalniratc^i  in  tlu» 
homo  o(li<x'  was  not  tlu»n  thou^'lit  of.  The  instant 
tlio  conflict  In'^an  tlic  pajH-rs  or^aniz<H!  \i\Hm  the  nuKst 
extensive  s<'al<*  for  tht»  collr<-tion  of  war  news.  The 
New  York  chiiht^s  allotted!  larp*  sunis  of  money  for 
the  cijuipment  and  th<'  malntrnan<*e  of  ct)qis  of  c*orn*- 
sf>4)n(lrnt.s  and  led  the  <*ountrv  in  the  (*oll(*ction  and 
distriliution  of  war  news,  althon^'h  fnun  time  to  time 
j«>urnal.s  puhhslie<l  in  smaller  places  made  handsome 
.M*t>n*.s.  In  tin*  East,  Wa.Nhin^Mon  uas  the  <-cntre  a))out 
which  the  corresjH»ndents  revolved,  and  tlu*  com|MMition 
w;ts  kt'cn  and  sometimes  hitler.  Hivalrv  was  not  m» 
shaq>  in  the  West,  where  at  the  iM^innin^  of  liostilities 
the  <-hi4*f  news-^Mlherin;:  stations  wrrv  St.  I^>nis, 
Cairo  and  I^uiisville.  No  city  of  imi)ortanci'  wiLS 
witliout  at  l(*ast  one  newNpajHT  wliieh  maintained  a 
c<)rn'H|Min<lent  in  tfi**  field,  and  various  jonriKiK  in 
IMiiladclphia,  Baltimon\  Chiea;:o.  (  iiuinnati  and  St. 
I>oiii.s  supiHirtcd  M'veral. 

The  .Vcir  Yitrh  llernUi  htiilt  up,  as  tin*  war  proirresM»d, 
tlic  most  (^)mplete  organization  in  the  land,  although  • 
the  Trihufir  and  the  Tirnt\^  uImi  mndueled  e\tensi\e  ( 
an<l  exjH'nsive  war  est«iMiNhmentN.  All  thnt'  at  tlie 
«>ut.M*t  wen*  making  it  a  |H)int  to  antiei|iate  th<*  neus. 
For  wi'^'ks  iM'ftin*  the  firNt  shot  was  tired  the  Urrald 
hail  men  tlistrihuled  at  ntrate^jic  pla^-es  throu;rh  the 
South,  ea<'h  takin^^  tin*  li-mjMTature  of  his  <iwn  region. 
In  M'ViTal  inslane4-s  it  was  hy  narrow  mar;:ins  that 
they  es<'aj)<M|  the  clutehes  c»f  the  (  onfeder.itcH  when 
the  Uimhardment  of  Sumter  Im-^mu.  The  Richmond 
s|M*<  iai  harely  eluded  tlu*  moh  which  meant  to  han^ 
him.      At  a  <^>^t  of   half  a  milli(»n  of  <lollars     -  a   pn>- 
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digious  mm  for  tlioK  days  —  the  HmM  defclopej 
and  supported  its  war  dqMrtment.  Before  mtmj 
months  had  passed  there  were  Herald  wagons  aad 
Herald  tents  with  every  army  corps,  and  at  evcty  battle 
of  consequence  throu^iout  the  four  years  there  was  a 
Herald  man  taking  notes.  Of  the  legion  of  Herald 
correqMmdents  five  were  at  one  tame  prisoners  in  various 
parts  of  the  South.  Toward  the  end  of  1880  tke 
Tribune  began  to  keep  a  half-doaen  men,  usually  two 
at  a  tame,  in  and  about  Charleston.  In  186S  that  paper 
had  always  from  five  to  ei^t  spedab  with  the  Atmy 
of  the  Potomac  and  no  fewer  than  a  doam  west  of 
the  Alleghanica.  The  Timse  also  estabiisbed  a  cmw- 
spondent  in  the  South  Carolina  dty  in  anticipation  of 
hostilitaes,  insisting,  however,  that  elaborate  preean- 
tions  were  unnecessary,  and  that  an  honest  and  candid 
reporter  woukl  be  safe  anywhere  beyond  Ifason 
Dixon's  line,  but  when  the  fort  m  the  harbor 
sailed  the  Timee  representative  was  suddenly 
and  put  in  jail,  and  upon  his  release  be  bad  p«at 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  Washington. 

Scaicdy  a  half -score,  perhaps  only  one,  of  the  war 
reporters  of  the  Sixties  remained  in  the  fieU  thuwigh 
out  the  period  of  conflict.  They  were  hardy  asen*  bat 
their  constitutions  broke  down  under  the  strain  tbcy 
were  called  upon  to  endure.  A  service  of  a  single  year. 
however,  would  exceed  in  length  the  term  of  Potbes 
m  the  war  of  1870,  and  Russdl*s  time  m  the  Crimea. 
would  only  have  carried  him  from  Bull  Ron  to 
Gettysburg  m  the  war  between  the  States.  Pew  of 
the  American  correspondents  thou^t  of  war 
as  a  life  occupation;  they  took  the  field  for  a 
not  for  a  career.  They  could  find  careers  ai 
only   by   i'  rrisiing   the  ocean.    Geoqfe  W, 
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who  .Hcorcd  htavily  at  Anliclam,  cJid  ^o  abroad  and 
IxTamf  the  iiistnictor  of  Kun)|>o  in  the  modern  art 
of  war  rriHjrliii^'.  Many  corn's  jkhi  dents  Ixi^mc 
famous  in  oIIht  pursuits  after  the  war  wa.s  over,  im 
\Wuiv\iiW  Reid,  who  wrote  cvlehrati'^l  deMTiption.s 
of  Shiloh  and  (lettyshur^,  Kdr!uin<l  (  lan*n(*<»  Sti'tlman, 
who  once  serihhhnl  his  rnessa^'es  liy  the  h'^ht  of  a 
candle  stuck  in  a  |K>udiT  lM>ttle,  and  Henry  Villanl, 
who  mii<le  a  desjKTate  ride  fn>in  Fretlerirkshurg. 

A  few  of  the  sjHfial.s  }\rrr  irn*s|)<)nsil>le  yoiingstcm 
in  quest  of  a<l  vent  lire,  and  in  this  war,  a.s  in  ahnost 
cver^'  other,  then*  wi^re  S4)in<*  aixn'dited  <x)rn's[)<)ndentA 
and  othiTs  without  auth(»rily  \sho  traditl  ufnm  the 
information  they  uere  ahle  to  MHure  and  the  fabri- 
cations to  whi(  h  thf'V  miina^ed  to  ^'ive  .S4>me  s4-nddancr 
of  truth.  But  far  the  ^n*ater  nuinlMT  wen*  its  loyal 
and  M'rious  in  their  work  ils  wen*  thr  Milthers  who  fought 
the  l)alll<'H  the  n'iH>rters  (leMTilw'tl.  The  c*f*n.sorship 
at  times  wa-s  unn-as4mal»Iv  S4*v<'n*,  vi*t,  uh<*n  S^fre- 
tar}'  of  the  Niivy  Welh^  was  (^unplaining  that  there 
**»<t*m-H  to  Im*  no  .system,  no  arrangement,  for  pn)mpt, 
constant  and  .siH*edy  intelligeni-e."  the  o)rn^jH»n<lentA 
were  outstripping  the  c*ourirrs  of  th«*  anny  and  giving 
first  new**  of  great  victories  and  gnat  d«-friit.H  to  the 
goveniment  itxlf,  ns  <hd  Byington  at  (»etty>burg,  and 
Wing,  the  man  Lino»hi  ki^N*^!,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wildenirss.  Siimurl  \Nilkes«»n  of  the  Tirnr.^  wn»te  his 
fttorv  of  (iettvNburg  Inside  \\\v  ImmIv  of  his  •u>n  of  nint*- 
t«*«'n,  wIh)  was  .sl.iin  in  the  battle;  Richardson  and 
Browm*  of  the  Trihunc  iii\,\  (\»|l>iirn  of  i\\r  H'or/^/ wrrc 
captured  running  Ihr  bl«M  ka«h*  iit  \  irk^burg.  and  tln'ir 
cva|>e  from  the  SaliNbury  pris«»n  antl  [H*nli»us  journey 
north  li^'^  iime  one  of  the  thnlhng  tjih-n  of  the  war; 
(Klxm,  a.s  the  signal  uflieer  i>f   Farragut,  ran  the  gaunt- 
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let  at  New  Orleans;  Cook,  notebook  in  hand,  aat  aloll 
on  Porter*8  flagship  at  the  bombardment  of  PoK 
Fisher;  Conyn^iam  and  Doyle  marched  with  ShermMi 
to  the  sea;  Anderson  was  kept  in  an  iron  dnnfiM 
in  Texas,  and,  when  released,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  lus 
arm,  watched  and  reported  the  battle  of  Spoit^vaaia; 
Knox  was  **out  mit  Sigd;**  Charles  Carleton  Coflb  — 
the  *Xarieton**  of  the  Boston  Journal— had  the 
ttnction  of  serving  from  the  beginning  to  the  very 
of  the  strug^e,  and  this  he  could  not  have  done  save  lor 
his  long  visits  home;  Carson,  while  riding  with  Graat 
at  Shiloh,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball;  **  Joe**  BfcCoDagh 
used  to  print  a  daily  paper  along  the  line  of  maidi,  sad 
royally  the  soldiers  welcomed  the  little  sheet  |HiMfttitil 
from  the  correspondent's  wagon;  George  Porrestflr 
Williams  was  first  a  soldier  and  then  a  correspoodcst ; 
and  "^  Gath,**  the  George  Alfred  Townsend  who  buOt  tW 
ardi  on  South  Mountain,  was  one  of  the  porsoefs  of 
the  sssasgjn  of  lincoln. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  possiUe  only  to  narrate  in  brief 
outline  the  careers  of  a  few  of  the  most  able  of  tfe 
war  correspondents  whose  names  appear  opoo  tfe 
South  Mountain  ardi,  and  to  describe  several  typkaal 
exploits  whidi  are  comparable  in  daring  and 
fulness  with  the  performances  of  the  best  of  the 
pcan  specials  who  have  made  war  correspondence 
life  WQtk.  As  a  representative  of  the  war  reporter  at 
his  best,  the  story  of  Charles  Carelton  Coffn  has 
selected  as  the  first  to  be  told,  because  he 
a  succession  of  *'scoops,'*  and,  as  has  been 
above,  was  probably  the  only  one  who  began  at  tkr 
beginning  and  continued  until  the  end  of  the  eoaftrt. 

^Carleton**  wrote  precisely  as  the  soldier  fnnghf 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.    Hie 
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ofTirtTs  rcfiiMnl  to  enlist  him  on  account  of  a  lame  lu'cl, 
M>  he  went  to  \Va->hin^lon  and  srui  letters  at  his  own 
ri>k  to  the  DoMun  Journal,  His  account  of  the  rout 
of  Bull  Run  was  .so  graphic  and  clear  that  he  was 
en^afjinl  hy  thai  pajMT  as  a  regular  correspondent 
IlefusiiiiC  Jtvsistiints  and  mesM^n^crs.  he  Ix'^iime  the 
JiturfHiVs  hureau  an<l  staff  in  the  fi<*ld  and  he  did  the 
work  of  a  corps  of  s|H»cials  through  the  four  years. 
His  jK)WiTs  of  toil  were  pHMJi^nous.  Si'veral  times  he 
was  on  the  ver^'c  of  starvation.  Never  n'<kless,  he 
fnflv  e\i>oM»<|  himself  uhcn  nrcn-ssarv  in  order  to 
Mt*  the  fij^htin^;  placing  no  tru>t  in  mere  rumors,  he 
oiKv  nnie  f«)rty  miles  to  proln*  a  n-port  uhich  was 
important  if  true.  His  .s4M>ial  c|ualities  made  him 
weUxnne  every wIutc  and  his  simple  honesty  won  him 
the  ctmfidciKv  of  most  <if  the  commanding  generals. 
He  knew  en;;imvrin^  and  surveying  and  to  his  topo- 
graphical skill  Wits  due  some  of  the  <l«*arness  of  his 
dt'vriptions.  His  tiill  fi;:ure  and  his  e<|uipment  — 
cafK'  oven-oat,  hiiUKuiars.  \satch,  iXK'ket  cM)mpiLss  and 
nt»te  lHK»ks  —  wrre  soon  familiar  to  the  men  both  of 
the  West  and  tin*  Kast. 

He  .•M-ori^l  first  when  (irant  captured  Forts  Hi*nry 
ancl  Donrlsou.  The  New  ^<»rk  sjx»^  iaU  had  In^-n 
liiUk'hin^  a  lit  tit*  at  the  **man  fmm  Bi>st»>i».'*  **('arh-- 
ton**  t«H>k  the  first  hoat  to  Cairo.  e\|HNtin^  to  writr 
his  despatch  on  hoard,  hut  thrre  ucn*  two  hundred 
maiiiH^I  men  on  the  hoat.  and  ilurini^  the  one  hundrctl 
an<l  ei;:hty  miles  of  the  jtnirnry  he  ciirricd  uater  for 
thriu  an«l  hrid  lanterns  for  the  mirsrs  and  sur^'^^onH. 
Thrnct*  he  pr«Mccdcii  hy  tram  al!  thr  way  to  Chitak'o. 
writing  in  the  cars,  and  from  tli.i*  <  ity  h<*  .M-nt  a  lon^ 
account  of  uhat  was  th«*  fir^t  ^'rcat  r\rnt  of  tin'  wjir 
in  thr  Wi'st,  and  his  st<ir\  was  read  Kn  iill  New  Knirhirnl 
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before  the  New  Yoric  papers  reeehred  their  ''eopj" 
from  their  specuds. 

nam  thededc  of  a  gunboet,  ''Carletoo** 
the  naval  battle  in  front  of  Iiland  Na  10. 
Eatt  he  watched  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  aeat  off 
five  dblnmns  to  his  paper.  After  another  trip  WeA» 
he  saw  the  fitting  at  FVedericksbotg.  In  Aprfl, 
IMS,  he  went  South  and  from  the  steamer  Namlaabat 
he  looked  on  while  Forts  Sumter  and  Moohrie  ^got 
sodi  a  hammering  as  the  worid  never  knew  bcfon.^ 
Rftuming  North,  he  found  the  Confederates  bnd 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  that  the  whole  natiao  wiw 
asking  one  question.  Where  is  Lee?  The  reporter 
went  on  the  trafl,  visiting  Harrisburg,  Washh^toB 
and  Baltimore,  then  Washington  and  Baltimore  ngria, 
and  then  Frederick  and  Westminster,  coming  oo  tke 
fidd  of  Gettysburg  in  tone  to  see  the  most  tcnibie 
struggle  of  the  war. 

Nearly  every  episode  of  that  historic  ooniiet  wiw 
observed  by  this  now  veteran  correspondent.  Sewal 
times  he  was  under  fire.  On  the  third  day  of  the  battle 
he  watched  Pickett*s  famous  charge,  and  as  the  sootheni 
commander  retired  he  rode  into  the  wheat  field  aad 
made  notes  of  the  carnage  whose  tokens  he  Imaad 
there.  The  battle  over,  it  was  his  duty  to  fst  tW 
news  to  Boston  with  the  utmost  speed.  Hie  ara^y 
telegraph  could  not  be  used,  and  the  nearest  raiwy 
point  was  Westminster,  twenty-eight  miles  mrnwj. 
whence  a  freight  train  was  due  to  leave  in  the  enrfy 
evening.  Rain  was  falling  heavOy  as  he  started  from 
the  fidd.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  his  companion.  Covmd 
with  mud  and  drenched  to  the  sldn,  they  rode  inip 
Westminister  five  minutes  before  train  time,  havi^ 
made  the  distance  under  diflBcult  conditioos  in  ti 
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and  a  half  hours.  **CarIeton**  managcnl  to  have  his 
horse  carcil  for,  spread  his  blanket  over  the  boiler 
of  the  loi*oniolive  to  dry,  and  stretched  out  on  the 
floor  of  a  bumping  ear.  From  Baltimore  next  morning 
he  ci>uld  get  barely  a  half-eolunm  through  to  the 
Journal^  but  he  sent  a  despatch  to  Washington  whieh 
prove<l  to  l>c  one  of  the  first  authentic  messages  re- 
<'eive<l  by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  The  sf)ecial 
tiH)k  the  first  train  for  New  York  and  thence  hurried 
on  to  Boston,  wiring  ahead  that  the  lM*gg<»st  story  of 
the  war  thus  far  was  on  the  wav  to  the  office.  As  he 
rea<he<l  the  Journnl  l)uilding  he  found  Newspai)er 
Row  packet!  with  people  clamoring  for  news.  He 
was  snnigglitl  into  the  building  aiul  lo<*ketl  into  a 
rtK)m,  where  he  siiw  no  one  l)ut  the  men  handling  his 
'*  eopy  "  and  wrote  steadily  until  the  pa|>er  went  to 
pn*ss.  As  the  hi.st  slu^et  was  delivered  he  threw  him- 
M*lf  U|)on  a  pile  of  newspafHTs  in  a  (H»rner  and  instantly 
fell  into  the  sh-ep  of  utti-r  exl»:iusti«»n.  At  his  home 
in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  during  the  one  day  which 
he  allowed  liimsrlf  f«»r  n\st  tin*  popular  corresjHUident 
was  eheeretl  and  MTciuuh'd  by  tlmvisainls.  and  he  hiid 
to  rejK'at  his  story  of  (iettysburg  until  he  startetl  back 
to  Marvlan<l  and  the  trail  of  the  annv  of  Yav.  In  all. 
he  traveled  to  maki'  this  .sc«»re  for  his  pajRT  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  alnjut  one-sixth  i>f  which  was  done 
on  horseback. 

Going  West,  he  nu't  (ieneral  (irant  again  and  was 
preM'ntetl  with  a  paNS  signe<l  *'l'.  S.  (i./*  which  was 
go«Ml  in  all  military  <Ii  part nirnts  with  tranN|Hirtation 
on  all  militiirv  trains  ami  stt-amcrs.  As  the  WiM«r- 
ness  eampaign  ciirm'  on  CoHin  nali/ed  that  he  \souhl 
be  cut  off  from  the  railua\.  the  trirvrraph.  aiul  even 
from    cnjinmunicalion    bv    horx*    and    lH>at.      He    sum- 
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moned  his  nq[>hew,  therefore*  to  act  as  sMfUat  mmd 
measenger.  The  first  to  get  out  of  that  deudy  wooded 
part  of  Virgiiiia  with  news  was  Wing,  as  will  presently 
be  rdated,  but  the  second  was  Edmund  Caridon. 
The  youngster  left  for  FVederidcsburg*  mora  tlina 
forty  mHes  away,  with  orders  to  place  the  aHeriatm 
of  Uie  anxiety  of  the  people  of  the  North  before  the 
life  of  his  hone,  but  to  make  sure  that  his  horse  cb* 
dured  until  he  reached  that  point  He  overtook  tkt 
cavalrymen  beariag  messages  from  Grant  to  WasU^g- 
ton  but  their  horses  were  well  fed  and  fat  and  hespuiied 
away  from  them.  Through  the  hottest  day  of  tht 
year  he  rode  and  reached  the  raflway  just  as  a  tiaai 
loaded  with  wounded  men  was  getting  under  way.  He 
volunteered  as  a  nurse  and  managed  to  get  aboanL 
The  officers  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioo  gave  hha  lus 
first  real  meal  for  many  days.  At  Acquia  Creek  lie 
took  a  small  steamboat  and  the  next  morning  was  in 
the  capital  before  the  news  bureaus  were  open.  IW 
operator  took  his  telegram  with  rductance,  ti 
that  news  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
must  be  false.  The  first  mail  out  carried  a  great  wnd 
of  manuscript  for  the  Journal^  whkh  was 
more  throu^  the  enterprise  of  its 
Hie  tidings  the  young  assistant  brou^t  were  the  first 
the  IVeaident  and  Secretary  Stanton  had  of  the  later 
movements  of  the  Union  commander.  Getting  back 
to  the  army  was  no  easy  matter;  Stanton  had  oiJeml 
that  no  one  should  leave  for  the  front  and  refused  to 
make  an  exception  b  this  case,  but  young  Carldos 
got  a  commLMJoo  as  a  nurse  from  the  Surgeon-GcBcraL 
secreted  himself  on  a  steamer,  marched  three  ^mj% 
with  the  Veteran  Invalid  Corps,  and  rejoined  tke 
troops  as  the  movement  toward  Petersburg 
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The  people  of  Boston  chose  "Carleton"  to  a<*com- 
pany  their  gift  of  fcHHl  for  the  ni^edy  of  Savannah. 
Ilni.H  tiiken  stMith  he  was  in  time  for  the  flag  raising 
over  the  re-<*apture<l  Fort  Sumter.  Instantly  he  wrote 
Ills  pajHT:  **The  ohl  flag  waves  over  Sumter,  Moultrie, 
anti  the<*ity  of  Charh'.ston.  I  ean  m^^  its  crimson  .strijH'H 
and  fadeless  stars  waving  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  this 
glorious  day."'  IIow  to  get  the  mes^a^jr  through  wiis 
the  puzzle.  In  a  few  minutes  the  vcsm'Is  witc  to  leave 
and  other  sjM'fMals  CiHifulecl  their  despatches  to  the 
purMT  of  the  ch*spatch  lH>at.  **('arleton"  M'outed 
alMiut  for  the  little  time  availahle,  vle<'ted  a  straniriT 
as  liis  de'^patch  l)ean*r.  explaiiuMJ  the  imiM>rtan(*e  of 
the  mission,  and  instructed  him  thus:  **\Vhen  the 
vesM^I  comes  clnnr  to  the  New  York  wharf  it  prohahly 
will  tou<'h  and  then  rehound  l>cf(»re  i»cin^  mad<*  fast. 
Do  voti  stand  H'adv  on  the  gunwale  and  when  she 
touches  fif'^t,  without  waiting  for  tlu*  n*l»ouTjd.  <lo  ytm 
leap  and  run  for  your  lift'  to  the  teh*;rraph  olli<-e. 
S*nd  tliis  telegram,  and  then  <lrop  this  letter  in  the 
|H>st.'*  The  scheme  worked.  The  purser  kept  his 
niessa^'es  in  his  p^nket  until  his  own  dtdies  were  done. 
At    first    thi'   tele;:raphers   refuM'il    tli<*  Boston  tlespatch. 

chi'Iaring  it   to  Im*  a  plot    to  afT«'cl    tin*  prict*  of  c*M 
It  CH'ated  a  .st*nsiti«>n  in   Boston   when   l>ulh*tined  hv 
the  Jounuil.      Wired    hack    to   New    ^'ork    it    was   pn>- 
nounc<'d  a<ananl.  f»>r  was  not  the  l>oat  in  from  ^h.irles- 
ton,  an<l  where  were  the  other  news  m»*ssai:cs  if  lhert» 

WiLs   news?      Pn*sentlv   the  rwws  arrived.      Bv   wav  of 

•  •  • 

Bost«>n  tlje  President  and  the  (\iKinet  learne^l  of  the 
happy  issiie  of  the  .s<»uthern  vo\  .u'e.  Me.mtime  in 
(h.irleston  the  corre>|M»ndent  was  w.ilking  tin*  des4Tt<'<l 
Btp'^'ts  an<i  colh^cting  tin*  materials  for  one  of  hi.s  Inr^t 
d«*vTiptive  h'tlers. 
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He  was  in  VirginU  again  in  time  for  the  final 
of  the  war.  He  reported  the  battle  of  Five  Forka. 
On  April  8,  he  was  in  Richmond*  the  capital  of  tbe 
Confederacy,  and  registered  at  the  principal  hotd  na 
**the  first  guest  from  a  foreign  country*  the  Unitad 
SUtes/*  When  President  lincoln  arrived  '*  CarleUm  ** 
was  at  the  landing  to  meet  him*  and  he  helped  to 
the  Emancipator  through  the  streets  while  the 
came  running  to  kiss  his  hand.  Thomas  Nast  painted 
his  picture  of  Lancohi  in  Richmond  from  the  deicnp- 
tions  furnished  by  the  Boston  special*  ^'Carieton^s^ 
bst  letter  was  dated  April  18*  1885*  Tbe  neit 
he  went  to  Europe  expecting  again  to  act  aa  a 
correspondent*  but  when  he  readied  Liveqiool  Sadovn 
had  been  fought*  and  the  short  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  over.  **Carieton**'  who  was  bom 
in  18SS*  died  thirteen  days  after  the  cdcbratkin  of 
his  golden  wedding  in  18M. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Whitelaw  Reid  as  tlie 
fellow  rider  of  Charies  Carleton  Coffin  from  GcCtya- 
burg.  The  late  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  JaoMa 
had  a  career  as  a  working  journalist  whidi  was  of  tht 
first  importance  in  the  devebpment  of  the  American 
newspaper*  coming  to  the  control  of  the  iVsv  Vmk 
TrQmne  after  an  apprenticeship  as  a  ooontry  editar* 
a  war  special*  a  Washington  correspofident  aad  an 
editorial  writer. 

Franc  B.  WiDde*  representing  a  Chicago  paper 
and  the  Time$  of  New  York*  reached  Cairo  m  Aprfl* 
1862*  just  in  time  to  meet  the  only  correspondent  who 
saw  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  he  had  arrived  within  tlie 
hour  with  the  story  of  that  two  days*  conflict.  TWt 
Whitdaw  Reid  whom  he  met  was  ^a  tall*  slender 
young  man*   with   dark   blue  eyes  and   inteUjgenl* 


*  »     i 
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handsome  face."  And  he  addt^d:  **IIi*j  expression 
sii^^ested  an  escape  from  some  imminent  and  frif^htful 
danger.  He  was  no  cowanl.  luit  there  was  a  ^chhI 
deid  of  apparent  awe  on  that  fji<e.**  The  yonn^  news 
writer  ha(l  stni^'^li'd  out  of  a  sic  k  \h.\1  to  mv  the  hatthv 
His  deM-ription  filled  ten  cohunns  of  the  Cinrinnuti 
(iazi'tic  and  e.stahhshe<l  \\\s  fame  as  a  war  <*orrt*>i)ondent 
of  the  first   ela.ss. 

He  ha<l  h*ft  his  phu^e  iu*  the  (iazi'ttr\n  city  tnh'tor 
to  ^'o  into  We.st  Vir^cinia  at  the  outM*t  of  the  war,  and 
his  first  K'tters  over  the  si^'iiattin'  **A^ate'*  were  de 
s<Ti|)tive  of  that  eampai^n.  With  intervals  of  h»iider 
writiniC  at  the  home  office,  lie  was  in  the  fiehl  with 
RoN<'<rans.  iincl  riH'onliHl  the  TennesMt'  campaign  of 
uhich  Shih)h  was  the*  nihnination.  For  a  time  lie  wa> 
in  Washington,  where  he  ^aine<l  the  c^onfidenee  of 
manv  eminent  men.  amonij  them  Horace  (Int'lev. 
^ho  was  impn*>sed  hv  his  literarv  jinci  ext^nitive 
ahihtii's.  At  that  jK'ricMl  his  eonne<'tic»n  with  the 
Tnlntfie  he^an.  His  ^reatcNt  iuhie\  c-ment  scM)n  fol- 
lower!, the  covering  of  the*  l»attl<»  c»f  (ii'ttyshur^  for 
the  Ohio  pajMT  anci  the*  New  York  daily,  and  his  de- 
V  ription  of  the  three  days'  fi^htin^  is  ^M-ncrally  re^^anhnl 
as  one  of  the  iiiont  ^'rapliic*  piitfs  c»f  uar  reporting. 
Written  lar;;el\  upon  the  lirld  <»f  eontlirt .  th<M*motion 
of  the  writer  ^^as  ^ixcn  evpre-^Nion  in  tlu»  pas^a^'es  of 
fervor  and  pathos  whic  h  the  reacjer  of  the  <*olumns  of 
narrati\c'  uill  fe«-l  eNcn  to<lav. 

The  Ric  har«Uon  alludecl  to  aWoNf  was  Alln^rt  D. 
Ric  harci%on,  uho  <  allecl  upon  the*  inaiia^Mn^  editor  of 
the  Srw  Yif^k  Tnhufir  se\eral  nionths  In'fore  Sumter 
mii-H  firol  upon  and  a^kccl  to  he  vnt  South.  He  wils 
tohl  that  two  i-orroiHindcnt s  hac|  eome  home  within 
two   utfks   aft<T   **clos4*   sha\c*s.'*   that   the  pajHT  had 
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six  men  in  the  South  and  the  editor  would  not  be 
prised  at  any  hour  to  receive  a  wire  with  information 
of  the  imprisonment  or  death  of  any  one  of  thcoi. 
But  Richardson  was  made  of  stem  stuff;  he  visited 
M^niphis,  Jackson  and  New  Orieans,  seodiof  hm 
letters  alternately  to  various  bankers  of  New  York 
to  be  forwarded  to  his  paper.  The  letters  were  cast 
in  ordinary  business  forms,  but  they  conformed  to  a 
cipher  system  previously  adopted.  In  Mobile  tht 
correspondent  found  his  situation  precarious  and  fol 
out  of  the  city  by  steamboat  at  onoe.  A  negro  told 
him  Fort  Sumter  had  **gone  up**  and  he  steamed 
toward  Montgomery  with  the  calliope  playing  a  very 
jubilant  **  Dixie/*  By  way  of  Atlanta  and  Augusta 
he  actually  went  on  to  Charieston,  and  looked  at 
Fort  Sumter  with  the  South  Carolina  and  Coofederafte 
flags  flying  over  it,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  stay  loQg. 
and  by  a  midnight  train  he  proceeded  to  WDmingtoa. 
where  he  heard  that  Virginia  had  passed  the  ordiaaare 
of  secession.  He  dared  not  stop  at  Richmood^  ami 
hurried  away  on  the  last  train  that  was  permitted  to 
go  through  without  interruption,  reaching  Washtngtna 
from  Acquia  Creek  on  the  last  steamboat  that  made 
a  regular  trip. 

At  once  he  was  sent  by  his  paper  to  the  seat  of  the 
war  in  the  West.  From  the  top  of  a  high  tree  on  tkr 
bank  of  the  river  between  the  gunboats  and  the  forti- 
fications he  saw  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Henry; 
at  Island  No.  10,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  hnrrMme 
deck  of  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Foole.  TWt 
course  of  one  eight-inch  solid  shot  was  so  erratic  that 
he  described  it  in  detail.  The  ball  penetrated  a  half- 
indi  of  iron  plating  and  a  five-inch  timber  **as  if  thry 
paper.**  hit  the  deck  and  rebounded,  strikiag  the 
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iTH)f  of  the  tiirllc-like  iron-rlad,  ihon  **clanrtHl  alon^ 
the  cMilire  K*ii^lh  of  the  boat,  throu^'h  the  cahin,  the 
wanlrcK)m,  the  niarhinery  pantry,  and  at  the  very 
en<l  fell  and  reinaiiMMJ  upon  the  cH>nnn<)<l()re'H  writing 
dt^k.**  Splinters  wrre  l)l(»\vn  into  the  l>eardji  an<l 
hair  of  .several  men  hut  no  one  wa.s  hurt.  IJfe  upon  the 
vt-HM*l  was  full  of  no\f|  intiTest  to  the  newspajMT  num. 
He  iM*(upie<l  a  little  hmmii  within  .six  fii't  of  a  thirty- 
tuo-|>oundrr  whirh  Wiis  firi^l  every  fift<i*n  minutes. 
\ri  .so  monotonous  did  the  eoncusNions  InNnme  that 
his  aftern<K»n  na|)s  \sere  not  di'^turlwd  by  tluMii.  lie 
read,  playi'd  <'hrs>.  and  madi'  notes  of  the  (*amioiuidinff 
dav  after  dav  and  ni;:ht  afti-r  ni^ht. 

KirhardNon  >\a^  at  (airo  in  Miiy  when  the  eor])H 
of  eorrespomlrnt-s  urre  eviwlh-*!  from  the  army  hy 
(iiTieral  Ilallc^^k.  The  ^'fiieral  was  .something  of  a 
martinet  and  \Nas  tliNpleased  l>y  e<Ttain  re|M»rts  whirh 
!M»meone  had  for\sardrd.  lit*  <!«'<  lan'tl  that  as  a  pro- 
tective nna'^un'  a^ain*»t  possible  spirs  he  must  e\|M'l 
all  unauthori/ril  haii^'ers-on.  arni  refus<*d  to  a<'<r|»t 
any  puarant^fs  of  pruth-nce  and  loyalty.  XNhitclau 
H<-id,  a.s  ehairniiin  of  the  (*orn's|)oinii-iit.s*  eommittt*e. 
intervit'wed  the  ^fiieral.  'l\\c  prt'ss  nn*n  uere  invitetl 
to  renuiin  l)V  others  >\ho  heM  eommissions  and  who 
had  the  powiT  to  prot*^  t  thrni.  hut  thry  lH-li<*vrd  tln^m- 
vlvrs  to  Ik*  rik:ht  and  mad<*  a  di^rnifi<*il  drparture  from 
the  military  liiirs.  Amoni:  the  men  who  thus  drpartoi 
were  .K4>rne  (»f  tin*  al»l«*st  auii  most  MTUpulous  ^|>cl•ials 
of  the  wliolr  war. 

A^'^ii"  *>n  the  Mississippi  in  May  of  1R(13.  Riehard- 
*on.  with  Junius  T.  Browne.  aUo  of  the  Trihunr,  and 
Rirhanl  T.  Colhurn  of  the  Srw  }'<;ri-  W'ortil,  ch-eidcd 
to  trv  to  run  the  Confederate  hattrrir^  nt  VirkshurL'. 
by  far  th«'  s|Hf'dI«**'t   u  ay  of  n*Arhin^  the  he^d<pinrters 
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of  General  Grant,  fifty-five  mfles  bdow  the  bdeagocred 
dty.  Three  of  every  four  of  the  boata  that  tried 
running  the  gauntlet  had  been  safely  acooinpliahiiig 
the  pmlous  passage.  At  ten  one  night  two  great 
barges  of  forage  and  provisions  started  down  tke 
Mississippi  with  a  small  tug  boat  between  thm; 
thus  Grant  for  some  time  had  been  getting  supplies^ 
For  three  hours  they  ^ided  silently  down  stream,  them 
a  rocket  shot  upwards  in  the  bladmess  of  a  very  dark 
night,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  stretch  where  the 
river  was  shaped  like  a  gigantic  letter  S,  the  baf]fBa 
were  under  a  terrific  shell  fire.  The  thirty-five  mm 
on  board  lay  quietly  under  cover  of  their  hay  bales; 
they  passed  safely  below  the  town,  and  had  run  ahnoat 
the  last  of  the  five  miles  of  batteries,  when  their  captain 
was  killed  at  the  whed  and  they  were  disabled.  That 
unludcy  shot  had  exploded  the  boiler  of  the  tug,  ripped 
open  the  furnace  and  scattered  glowing  coals  over 
both  barges,  and  the  bales  of  dry  hay  burned  like  tinder. 
The  tug  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Bfowoe 
stood  upon  the  very  hi^best  bale  of  one  of  the  barges 
and  stared  ashore,  with  the  fiames  outlining  his  iaoe  in 
sharp  relief.  Seeing  the  hopdeamess  of  the  sttnalkm, 
Richardson  leaped  mto  the  river  and  a  hay-bale  was 
rolled  off  to  him.  The  Confederate  pidcets  oo  both 
sides  of  the  river  were  alert  and  several  small  boats 
put  out  to  pick  up  the  swimmers,  who  were  trying  vainly 
to  hide  under  the  shadow  of  their  bales  of  hay.  Whan 
a  yawl  was  within  twenty  feet  of  hinw  Richaidsoa  tors 
into  small  Uts  several  compromising  lettcn  bom  tl» 
TrOmnet  the  p^>er  hated  most  bitterly  by  every  bimd 
of  jecemion  Only  sixteen  of  the  thirty«five 
started  ^^r^niwl  unharmed.  The  thiea 
men  were  ^— *^»*^  the  number. 
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Colhum  wn.s  s<^K>n  exchnn^od  and  returned  to  Vicks- 
burg  in  time  to  mi»  the  full  of  tho  city,  hut  i\ir  Triffunr 
mm,  who  made  no  efTorl  to  ron<*<'al  thfir  idi'ntity,  wrrv 
M*nt  to  Lihhy  Prisi)n  in  Richiiioiid,  when  aflcT  four 
months  thry  wrrr  transfrrrx'd  to  ('a.sth'  Thunder,  and 
finally  in  Fehniarj',  1HG4,  they  were  .s^'nt  l>y  tlie 
Southern  SiH^n^tary  of  War  to  the  ConchMh-rate  Pen- 
it<-ntlarv  at  Siili>l)urv.  North  (\irulina,  tln're  to  Ik? 
h«-M  until  the  end  of  the  war  its  ho>taf,'r>  for  thf  Southern 
riti/.rns  c*onfme<l  in  the  North.  For  eif^ht  montlis 
th«*v  fare<l  comparativrlv  wrll,  hut  in  OetoInT  ten 
thousand  prisoners  of  war  wen-  en)wd(ti  into  Salisl)ury. 
The  prison  yard  rompriM**!  four  a<Trs,and  h<*n\  coat  less, 
slux'less  and  shivering  mm  l)urrowrd  in  the  earth, 
CH'pt  under  buildings  or  sulTrnMl  without  shelter  of 
any  kind.  Ry  apjxjiutmi'nt,  William  E.  Davis,  Rrowne 
an(l  Riehar< Nun  were  placed  in  rhartTt*  of  the  nine 
hospitals  inside  the  garrison.  At  tln*rinl  of  NovrmlnT 
then'  uas  an  in>urrr<ti«>n,  <  Imm  krd  in  thnt'  minutes 
with  prajH'  and  ejinistrr.  The  pri>4)nrrs  Insame  cx- 
p«'rt  in  the  **<KM\ilt  M-irnce  of  tunmlin^;'*  thc\'j  would 
5tink  holes  six  oreij^'ht  f<*et  and  strike  otT  horizontally, 
lying  on  thrir  fjuts  and  di^';;in^  with  ciLv  kmvt\s.  So 
manv  wrn*  lisiiii:  in  burrows  in  the  vartj  that  the  wlude 
four  aeres  ua>  eoMrrd  uith  hillocks  of  excavated  eartli 
and  tlie  tuiun-l  dirt  could  tlnn-fore  e;i>ily  Ik*  concealed, 
but  they  could  not  tunnel  to  lilH-rty,  for  giiard**  were 
jitjitione<l  far  out^idt*  the  privin  fence. 

Nevertheless,  Richardson.  Rn)wne  and  Davw  man- 
aged to  cvajK'.  Richanlvin  went  out  as  if  on  a  hoApital 
errand,  a  friend  coiK^aled  him  in  a  hay-mow  for  a  day, 
his  fellow  curn\sj)ondent.s  joined  him,  and  they  wcrr 
directed  to  a  Tnion  v*ttlement  fifty  mile*  away. 
Negrocn    aide<l    tJiem;    the    first    dwelling    entered    by 
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Richanboo  in  twenty  moothi  wu  m  dave 
On  the  aeoood  ni|^t*s  tnmp  he  wu  so  eriiaoetcd  thmt 
he  lay  unoonadoiis  on  the  groond  for  an  how.  Fb« 
days  and  nii^ts  they  ft«yed  in  the  friend^  tcftlemfet 
m  the  spun  of  the  Allcgheniea.  Slowly  thcyoMde 
their  way  to  the  north*  wading  streams  waist  deep 
amid  fragments  of  Boating  ioe,  passing  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  Confederate  camp*  and  guided  at 
times  by ''bushwhackers.*^  The  famous '' Dan **  Ellis» 
a  Union  guide,  who  had  done  nothing  through  the 
whole  war  but  conduct  loyal  men  to  the  Union  fines^ 
aided  them  m  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  I&s  life  was  that  of  a  hero  of  romance,  and 
of  the  four  thousand  men  iHiom  he  piloted  across  the 
mountains  he  lost  but  one.  He  had  a  Kttle  body  of 
seventy  men;  single  file  they  climbed  the  hiDs  at  night. 
IVhen  less  than  ei^ty  miles  from  the  Northern  finca 
their  guide  found  that  a  large  party  of  Confedetmlea 
was  scouting  m  the  vicinity.  The  fugitives  wm 
divided  mto  two  companies;  the  footmen  turned  back; 
the  horsemen  went  forward  in  an  attenqit  to  ride 
throu^  the  very  centre  of  the  danger  aone. 

''The  Namdess  Heroine**  now  became  the 
A  young  girl  of  less  than  twenty  years,  irfio  had 
bom  and  bred  just  there  and  knew  every  foot  of  tha 
trails,  csame  to  the  camo  at  midnidit  ^iH  t^mlr  csoaunamL 
Quietly  and  carefully  she  rode  ahead  of  her  little  oohmm. 
evading  the  Southern  pidcets  and  the  Confedctnle 

farm  houses,  and  drded  the  Ganq>  of  the  cneoqr*  Allsr 
seven  miles,  during  whidi  they  had  caught  bat  gBaapasa 
of  her  and  her  horsa  on  ahead,  she  left  her  oonvvgr  in 
a  wood  and  rode  acrcMs  a  long  bridfs  to  maks  inqaMs^ 
returning  to  report  the  coast  dear.  In  the  gray  da 
she  left  them;  every  man  uneoversd  aa  she 
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down  the  line  aii«l  ever}-  man  lonm^l  to  pvr  the  clutTs 
which  were  known  to  bv  unsafe.  After  the  war  Kich- 
ariJ.>on  made  her  name  known  —  Mi>>  Mrlvina  Stevfn>. 
On  the  twentv-seventh  dav  hir>  horv  was  <lNln;;. 
Fiftii-n  mile.s  from  Knoxville  he  si^'htinl  the  fla^  of  th«» 
Inion  and  .st^Knl  .silmt  \\ith  trars  in  liis  evc^. 
revrrently  to  s^ilute  it.  On  January  1.*^  ISCkj,  from 
Knoxville  he  M'ut  hi.>  Irh'^'ram  to  the  Trihurw,  **(>ut  of 
llie  jawH  of  death;  out  of  the  mouth  of  hrll." 

C)n  a  day  in  1S!>S.  ju>t  Infore  the  outhnak  of  the 
war  lM'tw(fn  the  l'nite<l  States  and  Spain.  K<lmund 
(lan*n(t»  Strdman  and  Ilnirv  \'illard  mrt  in  a  New 
York  City  stn-et.  TIm*  fiiiauciiT  hm|MM|  forward  and 
Siild  to  the  jHH't :  **  I»ok  lirrv,  K.  C,  you  and  I  must  get 
into  .shajM*  and  put  on  the  harur^s  as  war  <i»rn'N|M»nd- 
ent.s."  Thirtv-.MVrn  vrar>  Ixfore  at  Bull  Run, 
Villard.  uho  had  (  limlK'tl  a  tnt*  to  make  ohsirx  ations 
of  the  pn)^'VN  of  the  fi;:htin^.  <lropp<'d  oiit  (►f  the 
hranchf'S  at  the  f<ft  of  Strdmaii  in  a  gn»up  in  \\hi<h 
were  also  a  Hurfx-r*.'*  Weekly  artist  ami  a  Tnhunc 
corre^jxnidrnt.  At  the  iH-^niiiiiu^'  of  thr  war  Villard 
^a.s  uith  the  St'ir  Viprh  Herald  and  Stt-dman  uith  the 
World.  Ilenrv  Villard.  \\\\o  ua.s  Iwirn  in  I^ivaria. 
had  re|M)rt<Hl  the  drhatrs  iK'tut^n  LiucDln  and  Dou^'IiLs 
and  MTVttl  a.s  a  n-|>ortrr  at  Spriiu'titld.  Illinois,  the 
home  ritv  of  the  future  Presidt-nt.  for  thf  Asvm  iiiti'il 
Pnvs 

Tlie  day  after  Liu<^>ln  i^sintl  his  rail  fi>r  75, (XH) 
mm,  Jam«*5  (lonlon  Bmnftt  rummi-^NicuH'tl  \  illard 
to  carrj*  a  me^sn^  to  the  White  Hnus<"  assuring 
the  President  tliat  the  pajxT  v^ould  in  thr  future 
•upport  everj'  war  measure,  but  to  reach  Washin^'ton 
rrquired  all  the  pluck  and  inp*nuity  of  a  vitv  ahir 
corr»vspon(h*nt.     Uaually    the    jouniey    in    thov*    <lay^ 
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oould  be  aooomplished  in  ten  or  twelve  hoon. 

were  five  dumges  of  cui» —  tbe  Hudson*  tbe 

hamiA  and  the  Ddaware  had  to  be  croeKid  bj  latj- 

boats,  the  street  car  ride  throu^  Phfladelphia 

an  hour»  and  the  slow  passage  through  Baltimore 

made  in  railway  cars  drawn  by  horses.  VUlard  wailed 

on  the  bank  of  the  Susqudianna  from  three  a  the 

morning  until  seven  and  then  learned  that  dnriag  the 

nii^t  bridges  and  trestles  between  Havre  de  Grace 

and  Baltimore  had  been  burned.    Trains  thus  wtiw 

stopped  by  Southern  lympathiaers  to  prevent  troopa 

from  the  North  reaching  the  national  capitaL    la  a 

small  boat  the  qwdal  was  rowed  to  Havre  de  Graee» 

where  he  waited  several  hours  and  then  started  lo 

walk  to  Baltimore.    After  six  miles  he  msnsgrd  lo 

hire  a  buggy  for  twenty-five  dollars  and  thus  to  reack 

the  dty,  when  he  learned  how  the  Sixth  Sfassachusetia 

Rfgimmt  had  fought  its  way  throu^  the  streets  oa 

April   10.    Tliat  ni^t  he  was  obliged  lo  spend  in 

Baltimore,  but  the  next  morning,  having  deposited 

one  hundred  dollars  as  security  for  the  retoni  of  a 

horse  and  arranged  to  pay  five  dollars  a  day  and  al 

eipensfs  until  the  animal  was  again  in  his  owner's 

hands,  he  started  to  ride  the  thirty  miles  to  WasUi^ 

Ion,  where  he  arrived  m  the  evening,  and  fonnd  the 

dty  without  telegraph  wires  and  mafl  service,  ^^^^tiI 

from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  young  adventurer  decided  to  beoaow  a 
correspondent  and  began  to  study  books 
and  strategy.  He  witnessed  the  battle  of  BuD  Ron  and 
in  connection  with  that  first  battle  he  began  his  record 
of  ''beats.''  At  five  m  the  morning  he  rode  into  the 
deserted  streets  of  Washington,  having  thmight 
the  outline  of  his  story  during  his  ride.    In 
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words  he  .statctl  cloarlv  ainl  .succinct I v  thf  facts,  and 
tlirn,  aft<T  a  few  hours  of  slivp.  \ir  jhmiI  away  a  longer 
a<*<^)iint.  The  earhiT  trlr^^ram  furni.>htHl  New  York 
with    its    first    ti<lings   of    thr    <li>ast*T   and    moated    a 

jM-nvation;  multitudes  of  n'a<lrrs  diMTe<lilet|   the    j»torv 

• 

of  the  rout  of  the  Northern  tnK)|)s.  As  the  c*om»- 
.s|M)ndent  wrote  the  lon^^T  arti<  I«',  nlays  of  ines^'iiger 
Ihivs  ran  with  the  sh<ft.s  one  at  a  tiint*  to  phiee  th<'ni 
on  the  wires.  Tothedi^^ust  of  the  writer,  large  excis- 
ions wi'H'  made  in  th<'  Nrw  York  ofhces  of  the  rriticisin 
^hirh  he  had  exprrss4'<|  of  eiTtain  New  York  regiments. 

fioing  West,  \ilhird  cultivati^tl  an  agn^eahh'  ae- 
cjuaintancv  with  Shrrmaii,  uhi(h  was  in  itM*lf  an 
exj»Init,  for  that  eommand«T  rrg.ird*'^!  e<>rn»s|>ondents  as 
a  nuis;inef .  and  hy  paying  hlMT.illy  r»r  tht^m  hr  maiuigrd 
to  .s4*<ure  copii's  of  S)uth«Tn  pa|Hr>,  from  which,  with  his 
own  (H)mm<'nts.  \\r  inadf  Inidg'ts  of  nrus  that  InM-amr 
a  feature  of  thr  IltraUl.  Wht-n  Na>hvillf  was  <Htupi«i| 
Villard  hurritd  to  the  othci'  of  thr  leading  <iaily  and 
v-tiirt'd  thp'i*  Wffks  of  hark  numlwrs  iind  th«*v  provttl 
to  Ih*  a  minr  of  g«MM|  **  ropy".  Thr  hattir  of  Shdoh 
<iver,  \\r  wmt  from  commander  to  rummandc-r  gathering 
<l«-tails  arul  thm  to<»k  a  ^tranH-r  fi>r  Cairo,  writmg  his 
drspatrh  on  thr  ua\*  Aftrr  th<*  hattlr  of  INTrvvillt' 
he  v^rwi  ovrr  tht*  fitid  iin<l  et»untrd  m4»re  th;ui  fivi' 
hundn-il  Confrdrratf  d«ad,  .vndiiig  his  ac^xjunt  to 
I>)uiNvilIr  with  a  surgom  on  an  aml)ulan<v  train. 

\  illard  now  ramr  Kast  to  takr  thi^  phio*  which 
Smallry  h;id  l«  ft  a>  (  hit- f  c*orn>ix»ntl<nt  of  the  Trifpunr, 
^ith  \V.'L>hington  as  thr  o-ntrr  for  the  traiisniivsion 
of  the  war  nru?^,  and  \sith  asNistant.s,  horv^s  oiid  cam- 
[mign  e<|ui|)mrnts  at  his  (tmnnand.  The  battle  of 
Fredrrickshurg  atTordrd  him  an  op[K)rtum*ty  wliieh 
hr  pp)mf)tly   vi/yd.   having   at    thn^^'   in    th«'   moniinj{ 
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for  Acquia  CnA  upoo  m  ride  whidi  he  praoouiieed 
in  his  '*  Bfemoin**  the  meet  terrible  of  hit  life.  The 
ni^t  wu  80  daric  that  he  oould  not  eee  beyood  hit 
horte*t  heed;  nearly  all  the  way  he  had  to  flooDder 
through  a  **  tea  of  mire  **  one  and  two  feet  deep.  In 
placet  the  logt  of  the  corduroy  road  were  loote,  whirh 
made  the  ride  doubly  perilout.  Pour  timet  he  fefl 
and  once  he  wat  thrown  into  the  moratt;  the  inttinct 
of  the  horte  guided  him  mott  of  the  way*  ^^^•^■ng 
Acquia  Creek  at  nine  he  learned  that  General  Bomtide 
had  managed  to  get  ordert  through  that  no  officer  or 
toldier*  no  civilian,  and  etpecially  no  prett  corretpood- 
ent,  thould  be  permitted  to  go  North  without  a  tpedal 
permit  from  haMlquartert!  Alto  to  hit  diigutt,  Charlet 
Carieton  Coffin  toon  turned  up,  and  he  had  counted 
upon  going  through  akme.  In  the  end  he  defied  the 
general  and  drcumvented  hit  rival.  He  indnced 
two  n^groet  to  row  him  to  a  tteam  freight-prapellrr 
and  after  a  parley  with  the  captain  he  mtntgrd  to 
dimb  to  the  deck,  when  the  oamnen,  accotding  to 
previout  ordert,  inttantly  puthed  off,  leaving  their 
ptttrngrr  on  board.  He  made  thift  to  thow  hit  regular 
army  patt  and  the  captain  did  not  know  of  the  wpedai 
ordert  of  the  morning.  The  boat  wat  vexingl(y 
but  he  wrote  hit  tiory  on  the  river,  only  to  find 
he  arrived  in  Wtthington  at  eight  in  the  evening  that 
Secretary  Stanton  had  ordered  the  centor  to  permit  no 
newt  from  FVederidctbufg  to  go.  Villard  tent  hit 
artide  by  qwdal  metttnger  on  the  night  train*  Ertm 
at  that,  the  p^per  feared  to  take  the  wpoiidbiKty  of 
announcing  a  ^eat  defeat  and  tuppretted  many  detailt. 
In  the  attadk  on  Charlcaton  the  ffAm^  tpecial 
wat  the  only  cocretpondcnt  on  board  the  flag  tUp  of 
Admiral  Dupont,  and  while  the  fitting  abovie  the 
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cloud.s  was  going  on  at  Chattanooga,  Villard  wa.s  with 
tlie  little  group  of  watchers,  inchi<ling  the  conmmnd- 
ing  general  and  hi»»  staff,  x^ho  h.stened,  rackeil  with 
anxietv.  to  the  nuisketrv  vollrvs  \\hich  told  of  tlir 
hat  tic,  the  view  of  which  was  shut  from  thi'm  by  the 
iiitrrvrniiig  ini>ts.  Iiivalidrd  for  a  time,  Villard  was 
in  the  firld  again  \\ith  (irant  in  the  Wildenie.vs,  and 
ecrtainly  was  one  of  the  first  to  n^aeh  tlie  (*.'i|)ital  witJi 
authriitic  news  of  thi*  fi;^'htiiig.  lie  then  followtti  the 
>irgr  of  Petrrshurg  until  the  end  of  June,  1H(^.  Aft<T 
a  visit  to  Cirrmanv  he  lainlrtl  in  Boston  and  hi'ard 
all  at  once  of  th«*  fall  of  Ri(  hrnond,  the  surnTidiT  (»f 
Ia^  and  \\n*  assassination  «»f  KIii(t)ln.  Like  Siuidlrv 
and  Cofliii.  hi'  startr<l  for  KuroiK*  to  (*t)VcT  the  War 
of  lHr»(i,  an«I  fuuiid  it  all  over  uhrn  hi*  n*ii(hr<i  LiviT|H>oI. 
iH  \\iv  work  dinir  hy  this  <-orn*s|M»udrnt  Admiral 
R<HlgiTs  s^iid:  **  His  jHTsonal  ^'allaiitry  and  uidit'sitating 
d<\<)tinii  in  tin*  cxrn  iv  of  his  pmfrssional  duty  won 
f«»r  him  the  n*sjM*<t  and  c-onfidm*^*  of  all.'*  He  had 
.start«d  life  in  tlie  I  nitrd  States  as  a  |M>or  Imiv,  ignorant 
i»f  r.n^'lish.  and  aftrr  the  war  he  he^Mu  a  eaniT  whi(  h  is 
vet  almnst  uin»arall«lr«l  in  the  historv  of  railn»ad  finanee. 
Kdmund  (  Ian  n<e  Stednian.  known  now  to  the 
world  a.s  a  jxH-t.  years  after  tlie  end  nf  tlie  war  ntiille^l 
in  theM*  terms  \\ir  earlvda\s  of  his  work  for  tlie  pn-ss: 
"  !{«'<  oilf'f  tions  of  m\'  S4r\  lee  with  the  arinv  of  the 
I\it(»mae  as  a  n|M»rter  often  s^ini  lik<*  thos<'  of  a  play, 
a  stirring  romance,  or  a  ineinorahle  dream.  .  .  .  Hut 
at  times  I  am  iig.iin  a  young  and  light  heartol  n<-ws- 
pajMT  man.  dotiKtless  .suf!irn  ntl\  lu'ht  <>f  hea<l  withal; 
u  war  «  orr«'sjM»nd<iit  in  the  \  irgim.i  eampaign.  longwig 
to  ehroiiij  le  \irtorH*..  t<M)  «»ften  foreed  to  make  th<' 
Ix'st  of  nti'dl*  s^  defeats.  alwa\s  t  agrr  to  Inat  UiV  ahle 
and  friendly  rivals  of  the  n<w>pajMr  eor]>s.'* 
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Charles  A.  Danat  then  of  the  TrOmt^  had 
him  his  fint  aaagnment*  to  oover  the  death  and  fuacnl 
of  Washington  Irving.  On  the  evening  of  April  IX 
1861»  the  IForU  had  printed  the  poem '*  Sumter  **  which 
he  had  written  that  morning.  He  was  among  the  fint 
to  readi  Washington  and  was  there  through  the  dark 
days  following  the  Baltimore  riot,  but  he  secured  his 
standing  as  a  reporter  by  his  account  of  BuD  Rim. 
He  rode  into  Washington  at  two  o*dodc  oo  the  monuBg 
after  the  battle,  with  Uriah  Painter  of  the  PhOad^pkim 
Inqmrer^  and  the  following  day  the  latter*s  report 
i^ipeared  in  his  p^per.  A  day  later  there  was  printed 
in  the  IForU  ^a  logical,  comprehensive  and  definiUre 
story**  upon  which  Stedman  had  worked  all  w^t 
oo  his  way  to  New  York  and  all  day  in  the  offiees  of 
the  p^per.  During  the  battle  itsdf  Painter  had  aecD 
the  young  poet  and  oorreqxmdent  ^  waving  the  alaad* 
ard  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth  and  p'^'^^w^g  with 
the  men  to  rally  about  him.**  Radiard  Grant  While 
afterward  congratulated  Stedman  bb  ''the  maa  who 
restored  a  regiment  their  colors.** 

For  months  Stedman  was  m  the  saddle  day  after 
day  scouting  for  news.  On  October  85,  he  rode  forty 
miles  investigating  the  Ball*s  Bluff  disaster,  the  nest 
day  he  covered  the  forty-six  miles  to  the  capitaL 
and  on  the  third  day,  with  his  head  burning  with  iewr 
and  tied  m  towds,  he  wrote  the  six  columns  which 
the  only  accurate  and  complete  account  of  the 
Althou^  his  regular  connection  with  the  ITorU 
with  the  year,  he  later  spent  some  time  with  McClrlhn, 
and  had  one  adventure  which  weO  iUustralea  his 
**Ught-hcartedne«.**  Edwin  H.  House,  who  after 
the  war  became  an  authority  on  Japan,  years  later 
referred  to  the  incident  in  a  gossqipy  letter  to  Stadman 
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in  which  he  a^kt*!!:  "Do  you  remenilicr  when  wc  sat 
writing  by  tiie  hght  of  a  randir  stuck  in  a  broken  bottle 
which  WiLS  more  than  lialf  full  of  powder?'* 

In  the  opinion  of  Henry  ViUard  the  best  piet-e  of 
work  proiluonl  by  a  war  corn>|)ondent  in  the  Civil 
War  WiLS  the  remarkable  description  of  Antictam  by 
(leor^c  W.  Sniallcy.  A  letter  from  Wcn<ii'II  Phillips 
to  Svilncy  Howard  Clay,  Diiiia's  a-s>»i.stiint  u\xm  tlie 
Trihunr^  pHKnirtnl  for  Sniallcy  his  rir>t  cx)innii*i.Nion 
for  tliat  pafKT.  He  siiw  the  captun*  of  Fort  Puhuski 
and  .siK*nt  .some  time  with  FnMuont  in  tin*  Shenadoah 
Vallcv.  Then  on  a  **tip'*  from  a  friendlv  ofFKvr  he 
nxie  out  of  Washington  one  aftern(H)n,  e<nnp|KNl  with 
a  markintosh  and  a  tooth-brush.  exjH'iHing  to  \>c  gone 
two  days  at  the*  lung«*st.  He  wits  out  for  six  wivk*! 
and  in  thiit  tim<*  witnc.wd  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antictam. 

For  ninst  i»f  two  days  Smallcy  watelu'ti  the  pictur- 
e.vjue  {MTforman<t»  at  South  M«»untain  by  tin'  side  of 
(iencral  M((  lellan.  The  aftern(M)n  In-fore  Antictam 
he  joinitl  **  Fighting  J«k*'*  H«H»k<T  and  nnle  y^ii\\  tliat 
general  u|>on  a  n^-onnoitcring  <*\|H'dition.  That  night 
he  .slept  on  till*  ground  with  his  horM*\s  bridle  wound 
al>out  his  arm.  In  the  morning  a.s  .vmhi  as  the  soldiers 
c^iuld  .Mt'  the  sight.H  of  their  rifle>  the  batth'  Ix'gan. 
Riding  with  Htnjker  on  the  firing  line,  Smalh'y  l)ore 
sev<TaI  mevsag«-s  for  him  during  tlie  hardest  of  the 
fighting.  To  tin*  coK»nel  of  a  wav«ring  n-giment  he 
rarri<*d  an  ord<*r  to  movi*  hi>  men  to  the  front  an<l  kt*<*p 
tliem  then*.  **  ^^^Io  an*  vou.'"  aski-il  tht*  rt»lonel. 
"The  ord<-r  is  (ii-n«Tal  H< Hiker's."  Wius  the  reply. 
**  It  must  (*t)me  to  me  from  a  statT  ofTicer  or  a  brigade* 
commander."  **  \*ery  g«HHl,"  sa'ul  Smalley.  **  I  will 
rej>ort  to  Cieneral   HiK*ker  tliat  you  decUnc  to  olK*y." 
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And  the  oolood  exckimed:  ''(%«  for  God*s 
doD*t  do  that  I  had  rather  Caoe  the  Bebeb  thn 
Hooker/*  and  the  r^giiiicnt  was  moved  torwanL 
Just  after  the  oorrespondeot  had  called  Hooker*ft 
attentioD  to  the  fact  that  he  was  aDowing  UrnvV 
to  be  a  most  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy  and  that 
their  bullets  were  following  him  wheiever  he  mk; 
the  general  was  hit.  Throu^  the  whole  battle  SmaBry 
was  under  fire;  twice  his  horse  was  hit,  and  twice  Ui 
dothing  was  cut  by  bullets. 

Exhausted  as  he  was,  the  duty  of  getting  the 
to  his  paper  now  confronted  him.  For  several 
he  visited  camp  after  camp  and  listened  to  the 
tions  of  the  soldiers  and  conferred  with  his  TrAmtm 
confreres.  At  nine  he  started  for  FVrdrrirk,  thirty 
miles  distant,  commandeering  the  horse  of  a  coDeagwr. 
For  six  hours  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  most  of  the 
time  he  slept,  so  utterly  wearied  was  he.  Not  mmltB 
seven  in  the  morning  was  he  able  to  find  the  tekgraph 
operator  m  charge  of  this,  the  only  available  ofioe. 
Argument  was  required  to  induce  the  tchgiapher  te 
try  to  get  a  short  message  throu^.  Seated 
kg  beside  the  door  of  the  little  buildmg,  SmaDey 
his  despatch,  handing  sheet  after  shert  to  the  opermlor, 
until  a  column,  as  he  supposed,  had  been  sent  to  New 
York;  but  that  message  was  sent  instead*  apon  the 
initiative  of  the  telegrapher,  to  Washington,  and,  sayv 
Smalley*  ^such  was  the  disorder  then  prevailing  that 
it  was  the  first  news,  or  perhaps  only  the  first  eohcNat 
account  of  the  battle,  which  reached  there  and  the 
President**  All  that  day  the  news  was  kept 
cover  at  the  capital,  but  that  ni|^t  it  was 
and  wired  on  to  New  York  in  time  for  the  rrili0is  of 
the  next  morning. 
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Sinallt'y  had  clrpcncliHl  u|K)n  getting  a  train  from 
FnxJmck  to  Balliinort\  hut  then'  wiui  none,  and,  us 
he  siiw  ofTicial  after  ofiicial,  he  ctmid  get  no  definite 
replies  to  hi:*  (jui^tions  and  pleas.  A  train  nii^'ht 
p)  at  any  instant  and  tlien*  ini^^ht  Ix*  no  train  at  all. 
No  sjM'fial  (H)iild  fjo  out  witlnnit  a  military  warrant. 
The  War  Department  Wii5  win^l  to  for  a  warrant,  hut 
no  an>wer  ujls  reirived.  At  last  the  almost  des|K»nite 
(i)rn*siK)ndent  p)t  away  on  a  mixt^l  train  wlii(h  hrought 
him  to  Baltimore  just  ten  minute.s  Ufon*  tlie  express 
frnni  Wiishiii^Mon  for  New  York  eame  into  the  station. 
In  thoM'  f<*w  miiuitrs  hi'  hiui  to  deeide  uhether  to  risk 
his  story  ufHin  the  \\ir<-s  or  to  go  on  himvlf  to  make 
siire  that  the  pajHT  got  the  cximplete  narrative  for  ^hich 
he  sup|H>M'd  his  short  <l«vspat(h  from  Frederiek  had 
pH'pared  the  editors.  Just  one  eurt  <piestit)n  at  the 
telegraph  of!'n  r  M'ttletl  the  matter.  Not  a  promise  of 
any  kind  itiuhi  he  Mi*un*;  idl  m<*>Nag<»s  w^n^  acxx'pte^l 
at  the  .H<nd<T*s  ri>k  and  the  chanetvs  t)f  th<-ir  getting 
through  with  any  ilegn^e  of  (*flrrity  wrre  Mant. 

The  indomital>Ie  n'jnirter  tiH»k  the  train.  The  ears 
Wf-re  Iighte<l  hy  oil  lamps,  hum:  n«'ar  the  ceiling  and 
dimly  huniing.  one  at  ea(  h  <*nd  of  the  e<Mirhf\H,  hut  at 
nine  that  evening,  hy  the  fh(  krriiig  light  of  a  single 
lamp,  SmalK-y  In-tran  to  write  with  jx-ncil  **  the  n^nuirk- 
ahle  des<ription  "  which  Henry  Villanl  praiMil.  The 
mfvv:ige  WiLS  fiin.>h«Hi  hy  the  <i»l  I  light  of  the  new  day 
as  the  tniin  rollrd  into  Jt-r^'v  City,  and,  writes  Small«*v, 
**The  otiice  kn<*w  tlie  tlrspatch  was  et>ming,  <'om|H»sit4>rs 
wrn*  waitim;.  and  at  six  thf  worst  pift-e  of  manuM*ript 
the  old«-st  of  tln-m  had  e\rr  vi-n  was  put  into  tlu*ir 
han<U.  And  somfwhrn*  nrar  the  l»n*akfast  liour  the 
Trifmnr  issurd  an  extra  with  six  c^»hnnn!<  a}>out  Antlr- 
tam."     By  the  night  train  he  started  haek  to  Wasliing- 
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too,  but  he  had  **  been  sleeping  oo  Virginia  eoil,  tlunk- 
ing  himself  lucky  if  he  could  borrow  two  mils  bom  m 
fence  to  sleep  between/*  and  he  was  soon  invafided 
home  with  camp  fever. 

After  some  months  of  editorial  writing  and  whie 
the  whole  country  was  plunged  in  ^oom  becansr  of 
Chancellorsville,  Smalley  was  sent  to  the  Army  of  tW 
Potomac  oo  a  mission  of  inquiry  for  the  TrAmm$. 
Lincoln  and  all  the  North  were  looking  for  a  cnmmand* 
ing  officer  and  public  opinion  was  divided  great^. 
The  qiedal  went  from  general  to  general  and  horn 
corps  to  corps,  and  talked  with  men  of  all  ranks  tmd 
of  no  rank,  telling  them  all  that  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  would  appear  in  his  paper*  bat  the  story  wan 
never  published.  The  army,  rightly  or  wrongly,  knd 
lost  faith  in  Hooker.  The  man  moat  often  naowd 
was  Meade,  and  when  he  mterviewed  that  gcncraL 
Smalley  found  him  **a  model  of  military  discretion.*" 
It  was  decided  that  the  truth  would  harm  the  eaitse 
and  therefore  the  article  was  suppressed,  but  SmaBry 
regarded  Gettysburg  as  the  vindication  of  his  judgintot 
and  the  sagacity  of  his  friends. 

One  of  the  greatest  news  achievements  of  the 
was  that  of  B.  S.  Osboo  whose  story  of  the 
of  Farragut  at  New  Orleans  filled  three  solid 
of  the  BeraU  and  whose  sketches  of  the  ranntng  of 
the  batteries  covered  three  pages  of  Borper^g  WmUif. 
Oriwn,  whose  name  often  was  misspelled  aa  OAan^ 
had  had  a  life  at  sea  as  full  of  adventures  as  a  nord. 
At  the  founding  of  the  WoHd  he  was  the  first  repurtw 
engaged;  Frederidc  Hudson,  the  msnaging  editar. 
employed  him  to  cover  marine  news.  On  the  seooad 
attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  Oftbon  went  oo  tW 
little  revenue  cutter  Baniel  Lans  as  derk  and 
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officer,  the  only  newspaper  man  in  the  fleet.  He 
hrard  the  fir>t  shot  of  the  ^^at  war  and  witne.vM»<l 
the  bonihanlnu'nt  and  rapituhition  of  the  fort.  FVoni 
the  Hps  of  Major  Anderson  hiinvlf  hr  wrote  the  a^-t'ount 
of  that  historic  event,  an<I  cam**  Nt)rth  with  a  **  h<'at  *' 
for  his  pa|>er,  to  find  the  eity  and  the  nation  uhla7x* 
with  exeitrnient.  A  <Towd  forcetl  it.s  way  into  the 
n'r/rW  ofTiee  and  (*oni|HH<d  (KlM)n  to  mount  a  et)unter 
an<l  H'late  thr  storv  of  Sumter.  He  wa.s  a  hen>  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  hr  ha4l  at^i'U  the  l>omhard-  ; 

ment.  Krt'<lrrirk  HudM)n  U»<*ame  mana^n^  e<litor  ' 
of  the  Ilrraltl  and  (KIk)!!  joiru'tl  his  stjifl.  The  Secn*- 
tary  of  the  Navy  pive  him  a  kind  of  n)vin^  eonmiis- 
sion  to  **aet^»mpany  naval  ex|MMhtion.s  in  any  .staff 
riipacity  to  whi<h  the  (ommaiidrr^  mi^'ht  ap{K)int 
him  |>rovidrd  they  did  not  intrrfin*  uith  th<*  n^^uhitions 
of  the  Navv."  On  the  eviwditinn  to  IVirt  Uoval  a  shell 
niin<'<l  his  hivuriant  whiskers.  A^'.tiu  he  hrou^'ht  the 
Itrrahl  li  **s<tM»p"  and  .sup|>lied  1ltirpr/s  with  sketrh«*s. 
Admiral  Farra^'ut  ap|M>inte<l  (KlM)n  signal  ofTieer. 
and  in  that  |)ONiti(»n  he  made  every  si^'n.il  that  eon- 
trnlle<l  the  Western  (lulf  BI«n  kadiiij:  Spiadron.  This 
^as  a  ^reat  ad\aiitaf:e  to  the  ei»rres|x»ndent,  for  it 
brought  him  into  elt»s4*  tou<  h  with  the  fl.it,'  ofTieiT  and 
gave  liim  et>mpl<te  infnrmatitui  of  evi-ry  movement 
of  the  vesM'Is.  Ilunning  the  gauntlet  to  New  Orh^ans 
meant  the  pitv^iiig  of  two  stnm^  fort>  m<»unting  two 
hundred  guns,  a  rhain  harri<T  in  which  a  narrow  o|>ening 
liiid  lM*<*n  cleared,  ii  <l<»/4*n  ( Oiifederate  gunlnrnts,  a 
ram  or  two,  v»me  old  hulks  and  MMUitlevs  fire  raft>; 
an<l  the  very  swift  opjHiNiiig  curn-nt  had  al^o  to  In* 
con.siihnnl.  On  the  night  vUHted  th<'  shi|»H  took  their 
dcsipuited  am  hor.igej*  without  nois^*  or  display.  Pn'- 
j'iM-lv    iit    <»ne    in    the    monuiig   all    hands    were   ealle<l 
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Says  OAoa:  ''It  was  a  sofemn  time*  Od  tlie  strafe 
of  two  with  my  own  hands  I  hoisted  to  the  anasB 
peak  a  pair  of  red  kntems,  whidi  was  the  signal  to 
get  under  way.  The  first  ship  was  just  at  the  chain 
when  a  bUtt  of  U^t  and  a  roar  from  the  fort  told 
we  had  been  discovered.**  Amid  the  screaming  of 
shot  and  shdl  the  vesseb  forced  their  way  throQgh 
the  opening,  and  Oiboo  hoisted  ''the  largest  Star 
Spangled  Banner  at  the  peak  and  dedced  the  ten  and 
main  masts  in  the  same  way.**  In  a  few  minutes^ 
with  '^  death  and  destruction  evefywhcre.**  the  nKa*s 
faces  covered  with  powder«black  and  daubed  with 
bk)od,  officers  and  aD  "locdced  like  a  lot  of 
in  a  wild  inferno.**  The  ni|^t  was  black  and  the 
blinding.  Cut  ropes  were  swinging  and  sphatcn 
flying.  "The  only  thing  we  saw  dearly,**  mjB  Otbtm. 
"  was  the  flash  of  guns  in  our  faces  and  the  havoc  on 
our  own  shq>.** 

Farragut  had  dimhed  to  a  point  high  in  the  mumm 
rigging  where  he  could  watch  above  the  smoke.  **With 
his  feet  on  the  ratlines  and  his  back  against  the  shroods^ 
he  stood  there  as  cool  and  undisturbed  as  if 
against  a  mantd  in  his  own  home***  Sev«sal 
Oftbon  carried  orders  for  him.  As  the  signal  officer 
saw  shot  nearing  the  commander,  he  begged  him  to 
come  down,  and  presently  he  did  dceccnd.  Barefy 
had  he  left  the  phux  when  a  shell  espkided  in  the 
rigging  and  cut  away  the  ratlines  on  which  he  had 
been  standing.  Years  after  in  Paris  Mrs.  Fanagwt 
showed  Oftbon  much  attention  and  dedared  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  her  husband. 

Oftbon  had  a  watch  lashed  to  his  sleeve  and  the 
notebook  in  which  he  kept  his  records  as  derk  far  the 
flag  officer  and  as  cocrespondcnt  far  the  BmM.    At 
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rxartly  4.15.  with  Fort  St.  Philip  on  owe  hanc)  and  a 
l)i^  firt'  raft  on  thr  othrr,  whih»  her  hattrrirs  were 
pounding  away  at  the  fortifications,  the  >hip  went 
a^Tound.  In  that  instant  of  crisis  a  ram  .^hovt^l  a 
nift  under  the  jxjrt  (piartcr  aihl  the  ve>vl  tcmk  fire. 
The  n<*xt  moment  a  shell  cxphnhnl  on  the  InTth  de<*k 
and  another  fire  stiirttnl.  Only  desjM'rate  mrasnn^s 
ct)nM  savt*  the  .ship.  And  (KlK»n  was  the  man  for  the 
I'lncrLTcncv.  as  witness  the  storv  told  hv  M.  F.  Tol»in 
in  his  l>4M)k  on  Admiral  Dewev.  and  n*-t<>l<l  l>v  (KlK»n 
hiniM-lf.  the  .storv  of  "MKKorrs  i)ra\er.*'     S;iv.s  Tol)in: 

"  I  he  latf  .\driiir;il  Ho^'^s  u^d  to  d«lik'ht  in  n-latirnj  a 
storv  told  liiiii  l»v  FiirraiTut,  <-alliil  'OnImui'h  i»rav«T.*  Far- 
ra^riit,  S4i-in^  an  oflirrr  krHi-hfi^  l>y  the  )xM)|>-4|(ik  slu*ar 
rall«i|  out:  'Come,  sir,  this  is  im>  time  for  prayer*  The 
otfietT  addn^Mil  was  |i,  S.  O^Um,  Fiirrak'wt  *s  si^jnal  elrrk. 
who,  sitMiit;  the  ^'nat  jmtjI  th«*  ship  was  in.  put  iiii  o\i'n"»>at 
that  lay  in  the  si;^'ii.il  hn  ker  o\  rr  his  hr.id  to  pn-\ent  the 
tl.iinrs  from  l»urnint;  him,  and  rolhii  thr«f  t  urnt  n -|H>und 
ntle  shrlU  up  und«T  the  curlmij  tlam»-s.  drftly  un'ap|H*<l 
th«*m.  and  jii>t  as  Farra^'ut  <  hid«sl  him.  tlinw  th«-m  o\  «t  thr 
side  into  the  fin'-raft.  and  in  ti\e  mi^mhI'.  thiv  had  e\plo«|«*i|, 
tearing  <nit  the  snirs  of  the  raft,  .\ftrr  the  I'xplosion  of  thc 
!*hells  water  ruslnsj  into  the  raft  iiml  ^Ih*  s^ink    * 

Th(*  kn<fliii^  OsImui  thus  destroy^nl  the  ^row  and 
Man^d  away  a  small  in»n<  lad  creepm^  toward  them. 
Th«'  liov  was  ^'ot  out  and  tin*  tl.imt^  wt-n*  e\tin^Miis|n^| 
and  then  tin'  en^rmeers  ^(»t  tin*  ship  c»tT  tin*  Inittom. 
It  had  Imiii  a  **  <  lov  call.*'  .VII  the  ships  hut  three 
passiMJ  tin*  forts.  At  ti\e  tln*y  auc  ht»n*d.  (KIh»ii  m.ide 
the  si^Mial  to  re|>ort  (a^^ualtn's  and  Farra^mt  stiMnl  hy 
iiini  wat<hed  tin*  liiTurcs  a.s  ln»  not»*ii  them.  .\.s  they 
went  on  to  the  citv  the\'  mf*t  st«*amers  laden  with 
hla/inij  cott<m  drifting'  down  tin*  ri\'«*r. 

Despatches  fur  W  ashiuk'ton  w»*n*  M*nt   hy   Farrairut 
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OQ  the  small  Cof/uga  and  Oiboo  was  permitted  to 
aboard  her.  As  die  deq>atcfa  boat  left  the  ^^tr^ 
the  sailors  manned  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford  and  gave 
the  newspaper  man  and  signal  oflker  three 
dieersy  and  as  she  went  down  stream  every  ship 
thus  manned  and  again  and  again  this  eompfimcBt 
was  paid  the  correspondent  The  Cajfufa  hnmd 
Linoofai  and  Secretary  Stanton  off  Fortress  Monrae 
and  the  President  listened  to  the  detaib  of  the  captse 
of  the  Southern  metropolis.  He  sent  them  on  to 
Baltimore  on  the  mail  boat,  and  the  day  after  Us 
arrival  there  Osbon  was  in  New  York.  Short 
patdies  had  contained  all  the  facts  the  North 
about  the  eq>kHt  of  FarraguL  The  long 
written  by  Oibon  was  the  only  story  written  by  a 
man  who  had  actually  made  the  passage  up  tbe 
lussissippi. 

The  correspondent  who  was  kissed  by  Ptcaiikrt 
Lincoln  was  Henry  E.  Wing,  for  maqy  years  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman  and  now  living  in  South  Norwalk« 
Gmnecticut,  who  has  told  the  story  in  a  booklet 
recently  published.  Such  manifestations  of  rmotion 
are  recorded  so  infrequently  of  the  war  Pkfaidft 
that  this  was  almost  a  unique  inddcnL  Confirmatory 
evidence  is  supplied  in  the  **  Diary  of  Gideon  WeDeB*** 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  For  almost  a  week  tke 
country  had  been  without  news  from  Grant,  who  hnd 
begun  his  Wildemess  campaign  with  the  deKbcmle 
intention  that  for  a  few  days  his  communications  with 
Washington  should  be  severed.  The  country  was  on 
tiptoe  with  excitement;  what  had  become  of  the  lOOjOM 
men  who  had  disappeared  so  dramatically?  Allcr 
the  firrt  day*s  fitting  the  TrAuM  uirffi|OTnhnla 
met  in  conference,  and  young  ^Kmg  was  chosen  lor 
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the  diffirult  venture  of  taking  out  the  news.  Grant 
hiniM*lf  entnisttnl  the  re|)orter  with  a  ni<\s>4ige  for  the 
Pri'sident,  —  **  Tell  him  from  me  that,  whatever 
happens,  there  will  Ik'  no  turning  hack." 

At  dawn  Wiii^  started.  Hi.s  eorresponclent's  outfit 
was  exehan^t'tl  for  a  **  Hutteniut  "  suit  and  **  hni^ans;** 
everv  MTai>  of  memoranda  was  left  iK'hind.  Moshv's 
men  ^ot  fn)m  him  **  the  pMnl  news  of  a  victory  for 
the  South.**  Two  of  Mo^hy's  pierillas  eMH)rted  th«' 
di>^uiM*<l  eom*>|H)n<irnl  thmu^h  the  w<hh1s.  IIi> 
^alhmt  hors<'  carried  him  across  a  river  amid  a  voII«*y 
of  .shots;  the  horx'  Wius  left  in  a  (^)vert  in  the  wo^nIs 
with  an  ahundan<t*  of  oats  and  a  promis4»  to  n'turn 
a  promi-v  which  was  faithfully  kept.  Pursuers  pasv^d 
him,  -  hut  tlu'y  were  I(M>kiii^  for  a  mountetl  man. 
not  a  iMtle.strian.  For  miles  he  tram|><Ml  tlie  railroad 
ties.  At  Maiia.vsiLs  Junction  he  \%iLs  detaiiunl  M'veral 
hours  in  a  (\>nf«*derate  cavalry  c.imp,  sneaking  away 
at  dusk  and  hu.stlin^  down  the  track  six  mil<\s  to  Bull 
Run,  where  he  entend  the  I'mon  lines.  No  other 
re|)orter  had  (^)me  through,  hut  the  neanvst  pul>lic 
t4'Ie^apli  stati(»n  was  twenty  miles  auay,  and  that 
distxuKX*  had  to  Im*  co\  ('n*d  in  thn-c  hours  if  the  **  »<*oop  '* 
was  to  reach  New  York,  for  th«'  otiice  eloM-d  at  midni^lit. 
For  a  horM»  and  piide  om*  thousand  dollars  w  as  offeretl. 
aiul  for  a  hand  car  am!  a  man  to  h<'l)>  run  it  tive  hun- 
dritl  dollars.  The  han<l  cars  iM-lon^'ed  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  did  the  military  telegraph,  ainl  as  a  final  nvM)rt 
Win^  .s<-nt  a  **  ft-eh-r  **  ov«r  tluit  otli<  ial  wire,  to  his  friend 
Charles  A.  I)ana,  then  .\s>iNtant  N*cretary  of  War. 
Ba<  k  <*ame  the  curt  cpiery.  "Wlnre  i-s  (Irant?**  Tlien 
Wing  knew  that  not  e\en  Wa^hin^'ton  had  titjin^'s  from 
the  army.  He  undertook  nt>:oti4ition«*.  I>et  him  .vnd 
4»ne  humlred  i^onls  to  the  Trihuur  and  he  wouKl  Ull  the 
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Department  all  he  knew.  Threats  of  mrrett  liided 
the  wire  from  Secretary  Stantoo,  but  the  Pvendent 
in  and  at  onoe  accepted  the  terms*  and  **  atandiof  bjr 
the  operator  at  Union  Mills**  Wing  *' dicUted  the  half  * 
ccJumn  deqMtch  which  appeared  m  the  TrAum0  oa 
the  nMHuing  ct  Saturday*  May  7*  1864/*  A  looomoCitv 
was  sent  out  from  Washington*  and  at  two  in  Ike 
morning  Wing  reached  the  White  House.  His  appear^ 
ance  was  very  disreputable*  but  his  voice  identtfted 
him  to  Secretary  WeUes.  For  a  half  •hour  with  a  map 
before  them  he  described  the  movements  of  the  troops. 
At  length  alone  with  Lincoln*  he  repeated  the  persooal 
message  from  GranL  Tliere  had  been  so  many  fnminp 
back*  but  Grant  assured  his  chief  that  this  was  indeed 
to  be  a  final  movement  on  Richmond*  Lincoln  was 
carried  away  with  joy  for  that  message,  and  he 
the  young  correspondent  on  the  forehead 


CHAPTER  XV 

HEPOUTIXd  THE  SPANISH-AMKUK  AN 

WAR 

••  \%  «»ur  o»iintry,  unlikr  F.niHAne!.  i<  nol  r«>n«tan(l.v  rngHgnl  in  militju^ 
f»firration«.  only  A  frw  of  thr  nwn  mho  A<*tr<l  ii«  <t»rr»-<j>'>T»«i»*nt*  (t'lririjr 
thr  m  \r  »ilh  >p.iifi  f»rnt  l«i  tli»»  fr -Tit  miih  miy  prrvi- hm  ri|Mri»*n<  ••  «{ 
thr  kiiul  t»f  m  >rk.  Uf  «r««  iht  rn.  Hut  th«'y  h.ul  l«i-n  tr.iuH-*!  in  «  *«  h^N  I  «  f 
/ 'urn.tii^tn  «ht('h  li-»u  hr<  •«  lf-rrh.»ii<^  aiui.  al»i»\r  alloth'T  t htiitft.  rr ..<lt 
nr\%  iif  ff'^'Urir.  In  <^»!i'i«-«nir||if  thrv  m^'t  Ihr  nrw  oin<i.ti<>n«  «ith>  t|t 
«nn»-t\.  aiiil  l>y  iMifi*:  t*.r  *.»?»»•  ni'-th«Hi«  thry  hi.|  furnirris  rn.ij  .\rt|  m 
r*-|»i»rtin>{  a  h'-r***  *h<>w  •  r  a  firr,  thry  «ii<ir«*iif  <!  m  <kAti«fA<  t^rily  tlrwrihinK 
thr  i>{)rrAU«>n«  <•(  titir  ariti^ 

— fiwh*t^t{  fLi*-ii'.g  fhir  i 

TilK  I'nitiMl  Statt'S  hattlrsliip  Maine  uashKiwri  up 
in  llir  liarhor  of  Havana  on  Frl»riiary  15,  1S98,  at 
forty  luimitrs  aftrr  iiiur  in  tlu»  cvfuiii^.  Captain 
Cliarlrs  Dwiirht  SifT^lK'^'  urolr  i\\\{\  tv-wtkAv  his  ri'port 
of  the  iliNaNtcT  uitli  tlif  groans  of  hurt  nu*n  in  liis  rarn. 
and  ilrlivrrrd  tlu»  lUfH^a^'r  t4>  (Irorj^i'  Bron>i»n  Rar, 
war  n>rn*Npornl<-nt,  who  carrirtl  thr  d^Npatrh  a.shorr 
and  ptit  it  on  th<»  cahh'.  Bffon»  thni*  in  thf  morning 
tlu'  n'jMirts  of  thr  variou>  IIa\ana  <i»rn*H|H indents 
\\m\  rrarhrd  thr  otli^-rH  <*{  thr  Nrw  York  (Liilifs,  anil 
at  (hivhirht  tin  Frhruarv  1*>.  in  fvrr\  ritv  of  the  I'nitc^i 
StatfS  .shrill-voi<*r(l  ni»\\^ho\>  wt-rr  rrxin^  thr  tiihnj^s 
in  thr  .stn»i*t>.  Thr  whoh*  roiintrv  knrw  that  war 
was  prohahly  inrvitahh*.  Imt  f«>r  thr  nrvvspajMTS  thr 
^ar  In'^an  >%  hrn  thr  inana;riii;;  rditors  and  puhhshrp* 
h*arnrd  of  thr  fxphj^iion   that   drstroyi^l   thr   Maine. 

Thr  Srw  Yi*rk  \\  i»rll  hrjan  ojH'ratiuni  within  an 
hour  of  thr  <'nniin^  of  thr  nr\\«*.  Thr  wirrs  to  Kry 
\Vr'»t  wrn*  k«*|»t  warm,  thr  pa|H*r\  rrj)rrMTitati\  rn 
dra^V<d  4li\rrs  out  of  thrlr  lM*d%  and  <  hartrrr<l  a  tu*:, 
.ind   lH*f(»rr  n<H»n   thr  lM»at  NtrauH'd  out   of  tlir  harhor 


I 
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with  three  divers  and  their  parai^ienialia  on  bowtL 
At  the  same  hour  the  Havana  oorrespondcnt  received 
cabled  instnictioiis  to  use  the  divers  to  **ffet  the  actsal 
^tht  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,**  as  to  the 
destmctioQ  of  the  battleship»  but  the  mvestigatioo 
was  not  pennitted  and  the  p^wr  had  to  pajr  extra 
bills  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  doDars  for  thai 
effort  to  get  the  news* 

While  for  many  scores  of  newqiapers  the  dntj  of 
covering  operations  m  Cuba  began  with  the  Hai 
eiplosion,  there  were  several  of  the  most 
dailies  whidi  for  months  before  had  been  employ  ing 
men  to  communicate,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  with  the 
insurgents  in  the  mterior  of  the  island.  George 
Bronson  Rae  of  the  N0W  York  ifsroU  spent  three-qnar- 
ters  of  a  year  with  BCaoeo  and  Gomes  and  witnessed 
eii^ty  6^ts,  in  two  of  whidi  he  was  wounded.  He 
made  it  his  duty  not  only  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  the 
tales  of  famine,  atrocities  and  battles  which  wen 
aiqiearing  in  print,  but  to  expose  the  ^factories  far 
the  faking  of  war  news**  whidi  were  supported  in 
Florida  and  **  presided  over  by  Cuban  Munchaosena^'* 
Blajor  Grover  Flint  took  like  risks  for  the  Sew  Ymk 
JoumaL  Sylvester  Scovd,  the  representative  of  the 
Worlds  was  the  best  known  and  most  bitterly  hated 
American  in  Cuba;  for  a  time  a  reward  of  ten  thoosawl 
dollars  was  on  his  head,  and  after  having  ehided  the 
Spaniards  frequently  he  at  last  was  taken.  Tlie  United 
States  Senate  demanded  his  release  and  he  was 
at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  few 
Had  be  been  captured  during  the  war  he  probably 
would  have  been  executed.  For  weeks  and 
also  the  dty  of  Havana  swarmed  with  Ai 
gatherers;  they  strolled  about  and  loitered  in  the  caMs, 
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apjmmilly  with  little  to  do.  hut  their  ears  were  alert 
all  the  while.  ()<*('a,sionally  one  woiiKl  drop  out  of 
si^ht  for  a  ni^ht  and  a  day,  which  Wi)uld  mean  that 
M>nie  insurgent  a^ei»t  had  reaelie<l  town  with  news 
from  theeamps  lu'vond  thecitv. 

Of  tlie  w<irk  done  hy  theM*  three,  Sc'ovel,  Rac  and 
Flint,  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  written  in  terms  of 
cut hu>iiist ie  admirat ion : 

**Thev  are  taking  rhani't's  that  no  \%ar  e«>rreH|M»ndent 
ever  Untk  in  any  war  in  arjy  part  ai  the  worhl.  For  thin 
Is  not  a  wiir  -  it  is  a  .stiitr  of  lii\\l«-NS  Imtrhrrv,  and  the 
ri^'ht.H  of  r<)rrrs|MunIiiits,  (»f  .s4»Mi«Ts  and  of  non-4x>nihatAnt.4 
are  not  n*<*ou'ni/<i|.  An  liihald  ForU^s  and  *  Bull  Hun* 
Rus^vll  and  Fntl«'rir  Villifrs  ha<l  ^rn'at  eontiru-nlal  anni«*s 
to  pn)t«'et  thcuj;  tln-M*  mm  \%ork  alone  \*ith  a  et)iitin«*ntnl 
army  a^'ainst  tin  in.  Thrv  ri^k  <apture  at  va  and  d«*ath 
hy  the  ^inis  <»f  a  Spanish  ennx-r.  and,  rs4aj»in^  that.  thi*y 
fa«t'  \%hrn  tiny  narh  the  island  thr  ^:n-atrr  dan/«T  of  rapture 
tlirre  and  of  U'ihkj  rut  douu  hy  a  ^nnrilla  fon-e  an<l  Irft 
to  die  in  a  n>a<i.  or  of  Ixiii^  put  in  a  prison  and 
Irft  to  die  of  fr\  rr.   .   .   . 

"The  nikh-'sH  hravrrv  mui  th«»  urjM-lfjshni*«*s  (if  the 
ei»rn-s|M>rHlrnts  in  thr  tifld  in  Cuha  t<»«lay  ar«*  In-Nimd  piirallrl. 
It  is  as  dan^rrous  to  Mik  for  (ioini-z  aN  StiinU-y  fouml  it  to 
M^-k  for  1j\  injK'stour.  aii<i  a^  frw  rn«-n  n-turn  from  the  in- 
survr«'nt  ramps  as  from  tin*  Antir  r«L'i«»us.  In  eaM»  you  do 
not  H'ad  a  Nfw  ^*ork  pii|Mr.  it  is  \mII  ihiit  yoii  shoiild  know 
that  the  nam<*s  4»f  th^N**  o>rr«*^|)ondi-nt h  ixrv  (iniNer  Flint, 
Sylvr'Ntrr  SoNrl  anil  (i«>»ri:«'  Hpuimiu  Ua»*  I  n'jH-at  that, 
as  I  t'oiild  not  n-a<  h  tij«»  fi«-M.  I  can  wntr  thuN  frtfly  of  tbo^e 
mho  hii\ e  Im^'H  mort*  suo^->sful." 

From  tin'  time  of  the  Main/.f  <le>trurtion  through 
the  jH-riiMl  of  the  Ameri<  an  ami  the  Spa!»i>h  investiga- 
tions of  the  wrtsk  and  until  \%ar  was  a<  ttially  dolanHi, 
every  re|H»rtrr  anti  ev<Ty  photographer  and  every 
artist  in  e\t'r\  ne\\Npap«T  <>thrf  in  e\  ery  rity  and  in 
evrr\    town    in    the   Vnit<»d    Stati»^   In'^an    to   plot    and 
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plan  and  plead  to  be  sent  to  tlie  frooL    Emery 
diaooveied  in  hiniffK  tome  ■pcriil  qnalificatioaa  lor 
the  work  of  a  war  correspondent.    Several  thomamfa 

'^  of  perMms  who  expected  to  go  to  Cuba  in  some  cnriliaa 
capacity  and  other  thouaandt  of  men  who  eipectad 
to  be  called  out  as  soldiers  dropped  in  to  tell  the  msn^ 
ing  editors  that  they  could  be  induced  to  aid  also 
in  reporting  the  war.  The  copy  bo]rs»  the  messea^v 
boys  and  the  printer's  devils  '*  up-stairs'*  all  anmmnced 
that  they  could  squirm  through  picket  lines  and  fcldi 
messages  in  from  that  alluring  and  mysterious  place 
called  *'the  front"*  and  that  no  scouts  could  catdi 
them^  Newqiaper  work  became  decidedly  popular. 
And,  in  very  trutht  some  of  these  tyros  went  to  the 
front  and  made  good. 

Past  experience  counted  for  very  little  oooe  the 
paper's  men  were  at  the  seat  of  actual  war.  Success 
seemed  to  be  a  question  of  mielligence  and  of  charac-Ur* 
Bfen  were  rushed  out  of  dty  rooms  because  they  wen 
believed  to  have  gumption,  they  were  set  down  an 
Cuba  m  blissful  ignorance  of  thediflerence  between  a 
cartridge  and  a  caramel,  and  they  kept  pace  with  the 
firing  line  cheerfully  and  tramped  through  the  jungle 
with  news  for  the  despatch  boats  quite  as  if  they 
on  ordinary  dty  assignments.  Many 
woman  shed  bitter  tears  because  she  was  not 
for  duty  m  Cuba,  and  one  or  two  women  did 
to  go  to  the  war.  The  papers  entered  upon  a  scramble 
for  the  capture  of  the  writers  of  reputation 

.  names  might  count  for  much  as  special 

I  with  the  armies,  and  whose  descriptions  of  battles 
and  charges  might  be  expected  to  read  with  the  faa- 
dnation  which  had  made  their  stories  best  seDcra^ 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  bombarded  with 
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Four  M-orcs  of  €Hlitors  wire<l  for  his  ser\'i(*es;  a  few  with 
unhinitcHi  rcsounvs  a>kcHl  him  to  name  his  own  price. 

ExjH'n.Mvs  mountf^l  skyward.  The  pafKTS  phinnod 
to  <H)ver  the  wlit)lt»  fichl  of  action  from  the  Phihppincs 
to  Porlo  Rico,  to  put  the  ri^ht  mm  at  the  ri^'ht  stralt*^i<* 
|)la<v.H.  to  stH'ure  in  acl\  anct?cahK»  facilities  aiul  despatch 
Inuits,  to  <h'al  intelll^ciilly  with  the  ma.vs  of  news 
that  would  come  into  the  htnue  oflices,  and  to  provide 
for  the  enormous  increase  of  pnvss  run  and  of  circuhit  ion 
which  they  felt  their  enteq)risf  ou^ht  to  hrii»^  them. 
A  siK*cial  (h'sk  of  copy  reach'rs  of  war  news  was  or^ani/^nl 
hy  many  pa|M'rs.  and  they  handled  all  the  war  mes>a^«'s, 
.sorting,  comparing.  cNiitin^  and  allotting  th(*ir  spacx! 
to  all  the  <l(*spatches  which  came  over  the  wires. 
S|M»<ial  trains  were  chartered  to  ciirry  extra.H  to  distant 
cities,  and  in  ButTalo,  New  York  evening  pafMTs  were 
sold  |)V  thoUNands  from  tin*  time  the  theatres  clovtl 
until  the  r«*Ntaurants  emptied  after  midnif^ht.  while 
everv  remote  hamlet  consum<Ml  a  few  of  the  dailies 
from  the  half-d(»/en  ^reat  citi«'s.  Thr  men  who 
whipjM'd  copy  into  .sha|H'  and  mad«'  ht'adlines  n^joitxtl 
over  one  thin^  that  hroui:lit  theni  to  the  |M»int  of 
im|>recation  many  tim«*s  wh<*n  handling  news  of  Pres- 
ident Roosi'velt  and  other  puMic  nien  with  lon^  nanu^ 
—  the  word  mt»>t  often  Uned.  "War.**  had  hut  three 
IctttTs  and  could  he  htttMl  intt)  anv  hea<lhne. 

Immetliatelv    after    that    fateful    Fehruarv    dav    in 

•  •  • 

Havana  the*  cenMjrshij)  iK^ame  M*vere.  With  the 
oen>4»r*»hip  came  the  de>patcli  Iniats.  and  tht^se  fast 
little  vrNM'U  rapidly  increased  the  co«»t  of  <^>verin^  the 
war  that  was  not  far  alirad.  Before  the  actual  dec- 
laration thesr  v«*nmIs  made  m«Telv  a  trip  a  dav  a^Tois 
the  Florida  Straits  ariil  tli«ir  car^'o  was  only  a  little 
(>U4  ket    of    manu.M  ript.      .Vs    war   <*ame    near    and    tbo 
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blockade  extended  its  linei  leverml  papen  McarBd  twow 
three*  five,  m  fleet  of  swift  despatch  boats.  After  thm 
press  men  were  ordered  away  from  Havana  and  the 
Uodcade  was  begun  the  work  of  the  news  boats 
most  exacting.  Tlie  line  of  blockade  stretched 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  boats  had  to  speak 
every  ship  in  the  line  onoe  eadi  day.  P^trob  wookl 
start  at  each  end  of  the  blockading  fleet  and  meet  at 
the  middle,  when  one  would  take  the  news  and  Aetchsa 
both  had  secured  and  start  for  Key  West  Theeorre* 
spondents  would  work  as  hard  at  their  king  table  in 
the  cabin  as  ever  they  would  have  done  at  a  copy 
m  the  home  office.  On  daiic  ni^ts  they  often 
challenged  by  ships  of  the  blockading  fleet.  In  the 
main  the  rdi^ions  between  the  warships  and  the  press 
boats  were  amiable,  and  news  was  mcgaphooed  in 
exchange  for  the  gossip  the  reporters  mi^  havw 
collected  down  the  line. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  writing  at  the  time  of  hostSi- 
ties,  says:  ^Owing  to  the  threatened  hasaids  of 
ship  owners  exartrd  from  flve  thousand  dollars  to 
thousand  dollars  a  month  for  the  use  of  eadi  of  these 
boats,  and  the  newspapers  were  required  to  bear  the 
additional  expense  of  fire,  marine,  accident  and  war 
insurance,  whidi  the  alarmed  underwriters  of  New 
York  had  fixed  at  the  enormous  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  a  month  —  equal  in  a  year  to  nearly  the  total 
value  of  the  boaL  One  New  York  p^wr  pays  twenty* 
two  hundred  doDais  a  month  insurance  on  a 
—  and  it  has  five  boats  in  service  in  different 
of  the  world.**  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  coaling  the  ships  and  the 
of  tlieir  correspondents,  besides  ordinary  supplies. 
One  managing  editor  showed  a  friend  his  salary  list 
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for  war  ro[)ortors  atui  it  ainountc<l  to  morr  than  foiir- 
U»oii  hundred  dollars  a  wi»t'k. 

To  the  cost  of  despatch  Imat.s  and  the  salaries  of 
men  there  must  l>e  luldrd  the  cal)le  tolls,  and  th<*se 
often  were  enormous.  The  nihle  rate  from  Kev  West 
to  New  York  was  five  (vnts  a  word  for  [)reNS  dr>patehes. 
hut  tlie  n<H*e.vsity  of  protecting  all  j)oint.s  where  news 
mi^ht  Ik*  had  or  to  which  news  mifjht  l>e  carrietl  for 
transmission  vjLstiv  increii.st*<l  these*  (X)sts.  It  was 
necessary-  to  garrison  the  non -Spanish  port.s  whencx* 
c'ahlc^rams  ml^ht  he  sent.  Thus  St.  Thomas,  neanvst 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Ilaytian  |>orts  came  to  l>c  orcu- 
pietl  hy  prrs^  rncu.  The  cahic  rates  from  these  |>ointH 
wen'  from  fifty  events  a  word  upward,  and  when  a 
pajMT  found  it  necessary  to  caMe  informati(»n  to  it.s 
et>rn*sjM>iideiits  at  West  ludian  ports,  the  rate  on  thesi- 
mi'Nsa^es.  which  were  n«>t  entitled  to  news  rates  for 
publication,  was  In'tweeu  two  aiui  thr«i'  dollars  a  won!. 

Phuvs  more  distant  far.  ho\ve\«T.  aUo  caiue  into 
the  reckoning.  Madrid  had  to  \h*  coijsidcred.  The 
eensorshif)  hiiidcnMl  tin*  sending  of  really  im|H)riant 
news  even  to  I>mdon  jiud  Paris  pajHTs.  A  oiurier 
svstem  was  de\ivd.  I>v  whirh  siM'cial  rtinm^rs  took 
me>sa^es  over  th«*  six  hours  of  railway  from  Madrid 
across  the  French  lK»undarv  at  Riiirrit/  or  Bavonne, 
wln-nce  the  uh'  of  the  cahle  mi^'lit  Ik»  had  without  the 
<^*nsor*s  <*xci>ioiis  <Miia>culatin^j  the  dcNpatchi's.  TheM* 
itiuriep*  <li<l  their  work  at  coiisidcrahi*'  |M'rs4mid  ^i^k, 
and  the  total  ct»Nt  to  some  Aiikth  an  d:iili«*s,  (»aMe  tolls 
included,  was  two  thousand  dollars  a  wei'k.  \\  some 
crovs  roa^ls  stations  of  the  sras  the  pajn-rs  had  no  sjKiial 
rej>orters,  as  the  Canary  Islands  and  Martini<|ue.  hut 
at  all  sucli  plai-es  tlnre  is  alwaxs  some  authi»ri/,<'d 
person   reprcM-ntin^   if   not   a   pajMT   a   news   bureau. 
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■nd  to  whatever  dty  he  may  report.  hU  dcwi  wiH  find 
its  way  across  oceans  and  coDtinents  to  New  Yofffc 
in  a  short  time.  So  it  was  that  the  New  York  papcn 
learned  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  message  cost  eigbty-dx  cents  a  wosd. 
Farther  still  was  Manila,  so  far  that  not  even  the  moat 
aggressive  American  paper  could  get  a  special  to 
Hong  Kong  or  the  PhQif^ines  directly  from  boow  in 
time  for  the  battle.  For  days,  when  it  was  sees  that 
a  naval  action  at  Manila  was  imminent,  tlM  caUa 
was  heavy  with  American  newspaper  mevagcs  <■ 
which  the  toll  was  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  word. 
The  first  great  event  ai  the  campaign  was  the  victory 
of  Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay.  In  his  irffii  iai 
report  the  commander  of  the  Ameiican  fleet  says: 
**Mr.  J.  L.  Stickncy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  L'ntted 
States  Navy,  and  now  correqiondent  for  the  .Vms  York 
BeraU,  volunteered  for  duty  as  mj  aide  and  reDdewJ 
valuable  services."  This  correspondent,  who  hod 
been  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  18Mc 
and  m  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  18T7  had  reprcaested 
the  Chieago  Tribuw,  was  in  Japan  foUowing  the  tnov«> 
ments  of  the  British.  Russian  and  Japoaeae  fleeta. 
On  April  ft.  1808.  he  cabled  from  Tokio  to  Dewey  far 
permission  to  go  with  the  squadron  to  the  FhilippSMa. 
agreeing  so  long  as  he  mi^t  be  on  board  to  scad  oat 
no  news  without  Dewey's  approval,  and  ctting  Uk 
gdready-^erurMl  T>ermissioo  of  the  Secretary  ol  tht 
Navy.  Tlir  npty  was  favorable;  Stickney  hastened 
to  Hong  Knti^  When  be  had  last  seen  the  ships  at 
Yokohamti  t^i'-'.  bad  been  white  and  brilliant;  bdw 
the)'  wrt*  (triTii    ind  gray,  the  war  color. 

Qa  tlir  forv.  .rd  bridge  ol  the  8agshq>  Oli/mpim  a 
tihm  minutes  If  Jore  six  on  the  momiiv  of  May  D^. 
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Stick noy  heard  Dewey  speak  tlie  words  which  o|H'ncd 
the  hat  tie.  the  well  reinemlKTCHl  **Vou  mav  fire  when 
n'ady,  (iridlev."  To  his  jx'tition  for  a  phicc  on  the 
hriil^e  the  coiiiinander  had  made  no  definite  re|)ly 
until  the  dav  In^fore  the  action,  when  he  nanie<l  him 
iLs  aide  an<l  jLski'd  him  (juizzically,  '*Are  yinx  .Hatisfi<»<l?'* 
Thus  the  reporter  had  as  ^'<hm1  a  view  of  the  victory 
iLS  the  admiral  him.s(*lf.  On  May  5.  a  despatch  boat 
was  M^nt  to  Ilon^  Kon^.  ahoard  which  was  Stickney 
with  lon^  calilc^ram.s  for  his  pa|M'r. 

The  exact  numher  of  AriHTican  newspaper  men 
who  saw  service  at  the  front  in  this  short  war  cannot 
Ik?  statitl.  One  authority  puts  the  numlnT  at  one 
hundreil  and  thirtv;  another  at  one  hundn'd  and  sixtv- 
five,  antl  a  third  sets  the  mark  at  two  le.vs  than  two 
hundred.  Thrir  mimhers  exc<'e<lt»<l  <vrtainly  tlie  wild- 
est <lreams  of  the  War  Department.  At  Tampa  during 
the  *'nH  kih^  chair  |KTi<Kl**  writers  and  arti>ts  of  every 
description  loitereil  ahout  the  verandahs  of  the  hotel. 
Dailies,  weeklies  an<l  monthlies  had  their  representa- 
tives, and  some  riither  al)>urd  chums  were  presMij. 
as  when  a  corn'*»|M>nd«'nt  und«*rt<H>k  to  ^o  with  the 
exiM^lition  as  the  s|MMial  for  an  a^'rirultural  pajMT. 
(ieneral  Shaft«T  had  fir>t  ami  la^t  to  dral  with  nearl\^ 
a  hundr<Nl  writers  and  pi«  ture  makfrs.  But  th<*re 
were  manv  men  of  tin*  first  chi-s>  neverthelev*  in  the 
newspa|HT  corps. 

When  the  war  was  nrarly  over  a  (ompany  of  pnvss 
men  in  Porto  Rico  list«'d  tin'  e\«iits  whi<  h  they  jud^^<l 
to  hiive  the  ^<Tat<*st  new  s  \  ahir  for  the  w  hole  ciimpai^m 
ancl  en-  hted  the  corrcspondrnts  with  the  eNfuts  whirli 
they  resjHtt  i\  riy  h.id  witnessr*!  Strphen  (ram*  hil 
them  all.  He  li\rd  in  th«'  war  a  n-al  "Ret!  Ba<i^'e 
of    Courage.**      Richar«l     Harthii^     Davis     pronoun<*es 
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him  *' the  coolest  man,  whether  anny  officer  or  ciYJlMap** 
whom  he  **bmm  under  fire  at  any  time  during  the 
war/'  Leonard  Wood,  who  then  was  colonel  of  thm 
Rou^  Riders,  twice  ordered  Crane  to  drop  os  ha» 
face  when  bullets  were  thickly  tiying  about,  and  the 
novdist  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  a  bit  of  sarcnsas 
from  Davis  had  the  desired  effect. 

Stephen  Crane  first  went  out  on  a  deqiatcfa  boaft 
from  Key  West  with  three  other  press  men,  whca, 
he  wrote»  **the  war  was  not  a  gory  giant,  but  a  bttncli 
of  bananas  swung  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin***  On  m 
pitch  Uack  ni^t  they  were  almost  rammed  by  the 
MadnoM.  The  Three  Friends  landed  them  near  GmuH 
tanamo  Bay,  where  various  curious  experiences  bcfd 
the  writer,  some  of  them  diverting,  as  when  one  after- 
noon a  lot  of  men  were  bathing  and  m  the  midst  of 
their  water  frolic  firing  was  resumed*  They  scampered 
out  of  the  water,  grabbed  their  guns  and  went  into 
action  dressed  in  their  cartridge  belts  and  **^^"ig 
more.  Crane  carried  despatches  like  any  other  reporter 
to  the  cable  staticm  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica.  With 
a  colleague  he  planned  to  make  a  landing 
west  of  Santiago,  creep  through  the  Spanish 
#nd  obtain  a  view  of  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  the 
harbor.  Rumor  said  the  risnqfo  had  escaped  aad 
it  would  be  a  neat  thing  to  make  sure.  They  rtnamad 
to  a  point  opposite  a  little  Cuban  camp,  threw  twia 
little  Jamaican  polo  ponies  into  the  water,  dimbcd 
into  a  little  row  boat  and  made  for  the  shore.  Sotme 
insurgents  met  them,  caught  their  ponies,  and  gave 
them  an  escort  of  six  men  into  the  hills.  Tlie 
was  a  thing  of  saplings  and  palm  bark  tied  with 
To  get  up  the  ^'trails**  the  Americans  had  to  Ke 
on  their  diminutive  ponies,  while  their  escort 
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in  and  out  "like  rat.s.'*  At  dawn  ihvy  h*ft  their 
mounts  witli  tlu'ir  (\ihan  friends  and  .sneak<*<l  thn)U^h 
the  Spanish  lines  and  up  a  ^n»at  hill  which  ioinniandtHi 
a  view  t)f  the  harlM)r  nf  Santiap).  Then*  tranquilly 
at  anchor  lav  the  fleet.  **  The  hav  was  white  in  the 
.sun,  an<i  the  ^reat  Mark-hulled  annnn^d  rruiMTS  wen* 
iinpn»Nsive  in  a  <li^nity  massive  yt»t  vrra<t»ful/*  (Vane 
IiM>ked  at  th(*m  an<i  his  eomrade  inade  .sketches  and 
ma[>s;  they  two  were  *'the  last  Amrri<'ans  to  view  the 
aihips  alive  and  urduirt  and  at  jH^are."  Oiu^e  hark 
on  tht'ir  ht>at  they  steamt^l  to  the  flak'-^hip.  wlu'rt»  they 
ha<l  ati  ititerview  with  Admiral  Samfison  and  relate<i 
what  they  had  s<^*n.  Cram'  had  a  |)la<*e  4»n  San  Juan 
llill  whrn  Hi(-hmon<l  Pears<in  Ilohsou  aiul  hin  men 
were  exrhanm'd  and  hroutrht  within  the  American 
lines.  He  .saw  something  "sulrnm,  funereal,  in  the 
splendid  .silt*nt  wt'lcume  of  a  hrave  man  hy  men  who 
st<MMl  on  a  hill  whifh  th(*v  had  earm^l  out  of  hliMMl 
and  d<*ath.*'  That  was  the  n*al  wt^lmme  rather  than 
the  applausr  whirh  lattT  was  \<»nt<'d.  The  n(»vrli.st 
i-au^'ht  a  fevrr  at  hMu^th.  aiitl.  in  spitr  of  what  S<t>vel 
and  Uae  trit'd  to  do  fi»r  him.  he  was  oMi^:t'<|  to  n-turn 
home.  No  one  wn>te  t»f  the  war  ipiiti'  as  did  Stephen 
Crane.  His  .story  t>f  the  rr;:ul.ir  l»l«'r«limj  to  ilrath  in 
the  (*uhan  hills,  and  his  talt*  of  thr  marine  at  (luan- 
tiinamo,  with  hullcts  spjashim:  thr  sand  ahout  hini» 
i'ountin^c  the  flac  .simiaU.  an»  pit'i fs  of  literature.  As 
4)ne  reads  thrm  he  should  rrrall  that  wh»it  thev  d.iHMl 
Crane  aiUii  faffij.  He  sat  at  the  f^ft  of  the  >i^;nal 
man  and  w. itched  his  hp^  move  as  he  e«>uiited,  htit 
with  the  writer  that  was  imt  <s»ur.ii;e;  it  was  just  a  part 
of  the  day's  work  of  a  sjHM-ial  <H»rresjHintlent  in  war 
lime. 

John  Fo\  was  antitlier  nn\elist  who  prt>vetl  himM*lf 
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«s  a  war  reporter  in  Cuba.  Vmk  Norris, 
''The  Pit**  aad  ^'The  Octopus**  gave  him  a  liearii« 
and  fame  throughout  the  world,  was  one  of  two  eorre- 
spoodents  who  actuaUy  witnessed  the  surroMkr  of 
Santiago  to  General  Shafier  by  General  Toral.  Stephen 
Bonsai  was  another  whose  chief  interest  was  not  in 
accurate  descriptions  of  military  strategies,  but  in 
the  picturesque  and  dramatic  inddenta  of  the  eaa^ 
paign*  He  saw  the  soldiers  scrambling  about  Hohaon 
as  he  came  back  to  his  own  camp  after  his  capture  and 
imprisonment,  and  records  that  ''suddenly  he  tamed 
very  white,  he  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  appawt 
that  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  idolaify 
with  which  his  escploit  is  rqputlcd.**  He  teOs  of  the 
"tall,  slightly  built  woman  standing  before  a  great 
black  pot  suspended  on  a  crane,  seemingly  quite  innted 
to  or  oblivious  of  the  thidc  smoke**  —  Clara  Bartoa 
of  the  Red  Cross.  That  the  Rou|^  Ridcn  sang  ''Pair 
Harvard"  in  the  rifle  pita  with  the  enemy  within  easy 
ear-shot  was  of  as  much  importance  to  him  as  the 
evolutions  of  the  ships  commanded  by  Admiral 
son.  For  the  puqxiaes  of  such  a  writer  thcfe  is 
interest  in  the  fact  that  he  did  his  own  washing, 
his  three  handkerchiefs  and  his  single  pair  of 
on  a  rock  to  dry,  stretched  out  on  the  moas  to 
and  awoke  to  find  his  washing  gone!  Surely  both 
the  military  and  naval  historian  and  the  writer  «f 
'* human  interest  stuff**  are  necessary  if  a  war  is 
to  be  desrribed  in  all  its  phases  and  if  its  entire 
cance  is  to  be  understood. 

By  no  means  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  ranks  in 
this  war  can  be  mentioned  here.    Hany  wcr 
able  to  write  a  thrilling  paragraph,  but  they 
trained  teportcfs  who  understood  the  vakie  of  ahsohitr 
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a<vurucy.     It  was    tlifirs    to    ract'    to    the    wirrs  with 

exact  a<^eount.s  of  skirnu>li(vH  and  hatth\H  in  \\hirh  everv 

• 

n>riinrnt  and  c-ompany  slionld  \h*  <n)rn'<*tly  <lesi^iiatc<l 
and  the  name  of  eviTy  man  kilh^I  ar  woun^h^l  >|)elh'<I 
withont  error.  But  of  tlie  ontstanding  [xTMHialitirs 
there  must  Ik»  inenti(»n<*<l  Frank  Millet, —  the  lamt-nti^l 
arti>t  who  was  lost  with  the  Titauii\  and  wljo  had  Invn 
with  MiieClahan  in  tlie  Balkans  twfntv  years  Ix-fon', 
who  saw*  the  fi^'liting  in  the  Philipplni's.  -  atid  the  men 
wlioin  Kngland  vnt  to  Cului.  HnsM-irs  hiograplier, 
Jolm  B.  Atkins»  eame  out  for  Thr  TirnrM,  Phil  Uohinson, 
K.  F.  Knight  and  II.  C.  S<'pping>  Wright  were  in  the 
firld  through  a  portion  of  the  war,  and  (iei»rge  Lyn<h. 
who  lias  sinii  s<-r\  ice  in  .vvcral  camjKiigns,  rcprcs^'nti^l 
the  Diiiltj  Chronirlt', 

The  nirn  vnt  out  hv  the  AsMK-iatrd  Pre^s  had  to 
cndun*  the  crurl  fate  of  anonvmitv.  Thcv  wen'  parts 
of  tlie  grrat  news  gathering  ina<  liine  to  which  men 
u\\\>\  .sa<  rifi(  c  pergonal  l)rilliancy  and  originality. 
Melville  K.  Stone,  its  g.'ueral  manat:»r»  <1<h  lan-s  that 
the  .\ss4xiated  Pres^  M-nred  its  first  notahle  war  sueres«» 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  The  **A.  P."  of  cxiurM* 
ha<i  it>  fleet  <»f  de>pat<  h  Koats  plyiuk'  to  Haitien  and 
Janiiiiean  cahle  stations  iiud  th(»  bureau  |)la<'e«l  MM»res 
of  men  at  >tratrgir  pouit>.  Four  men  wrote  a  eom- 
j»osite  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Mrrrimar  and  the 
interwea\ing  was  S4»  (lr\erly  d«»ne  that  the  M'f)arate 
parts  elude  the  reader  tinlay.  Ilnuard  ThornpM»n 
w;is  <»ne  of  the  men  who  roM*  alH»\e  the  anonvmitv 
of  his  vrvi(«'.  It  wa,s  \\\>  .story  <»f  tlie  surrender  of 
.M-lf-gov«-niment  to  C'uha  tljat  was  made  a  j)iirt  of  the 
C'on^rressional  Il^^-ord  l'\*  a  unanimous  and  voluntarv 
Act  of  (^^)ngress  Then  the  '*.\  P '*  had  Fdward 
firaliam  t>n  thr  hridge  of  the  /?ro/i/yn  with  (ommoilorr 
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Schley  when  Cervcn*8  fleet  wms  destroyed,  aad  at 
the  same  action  W.  A.  M.  Goode  stood  under  the  for- 
ward bridge  of  Admiral  Sampeon^s  fla^diip,  the  ^Vat 
Korl^  and  these  were  the  only  non-combatant  eye- 
witnesses of  the  battle  of  Santiago  aboaid  the  battle^ 
ships  themselves. 

No  Spanish  war  corre^xmdent  was  better  known 
than  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Hb  had  been  a  world 
experience  as  a  reporter.  In  the  war  between  GrMrr 
and  Turkey  he  was  out  for  the  London  Tiwu9.  Frederir 
Villiers,  who  saw  one  coronation  in  Moscow,  was  turned 
away  from  the  next*  and  of  the  eight  Americans  in 
the  cathedral  Davis  was  one,  counting  also  as  one 
of  the  five  newspaper  men  who  were  spectators  of  tbe 
ceremony.  Sbce  the  war  in  Cuba  he  has  widened  his 
experience  as  a  war  correspondent  by  his  service  in  Sontb 
Africa  and  in  the  Port  Arthur  campaign,  and  today 
he  is  just  back  from  Mexico.  Nearly  all  that  was 
important  in  the  Cuhsp.  fighting  came  under  his 
vation.  Before  the  bbwing  up  of  the  MatM  be 
a  trip  through  four  of  the  six  provinces  of  the  s 
One  afternoon  more  than  two  months  after  the  latcfal 
event  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  be  was  seated  on 
a  hotd  porch  at  Key  West,  where  for  many  weeks 
he  had  spent  most  of  his  time,  when  a  boy  rode 
up  on  a  bicyde  with  a  telegram  for  the  Hnald  reporter. 
The  Journal  corrmpondent  read  it  over  the  sbonbler 
of  his  confrere  and  watched  him  consult  his  eode  book. 
The  message  read,  *' Ram  and  HaiL"*  The  code  fiw 
the  meaning,  **  War  is  dedared.  Fleet  b  oidcred  to 
sea.**  In  a  few  minutes  the  wildest  cscttement 
reigning  in  that  hotel:  luggage  was  dunq»d  in 
into  the  haDs;  hackmen  were  lashing  their 
throu^  the  streets  towards  the  wharf.    War 
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lM»pin  and  thr  n*|K)rtrrH  inrant  to  catch  the  fl<^*t  which 
was  to  s4iil  at  four  in  the  morning. 

For  ten  days  Davii  was  on  lM)ar(l  the  Sew  Ytfrk. 
He  N41W  the  Ixiinhanhnrnt  of  Matan/a^;  tlien  ensued 
tlie  **  nx'kin^  chair  jHTitMl '*  at  Tampa  while  the  troops 
waitetl  until  it  was  cvrtain  tliat  (\Tvera  wouM  not  Im* 
al)le  to  interfen*  with  the  tranN{M»rtati<>n  of  the  army 
to  Cuha.  He  saw  the  famous  charp*  of  the  Rou^'h 
Riders  at  San  Juan,  when  **(t«»ncral  Hawkins  with 
hair  white  as  snow,  and  R<H>MVtlt,  with  the  l»lue  i>olka- 
dot  handktT<'hief  a  la  HavcltM-k  floating  out  strai^dit 
In'hind  his  head  like  a  ^ruidon,  wen*  the  twt)  nuist  <nm- 
sj)icuc>us  fi^nircs/'  and  in  the  Porto  Ri(*o  campaipi 
it  hapixnetl  tt>  fall  t*)  Davis  to  nn-iivt*  tlie  surren<ler 
of  n  town.  He  **kt*<*pH  the  key  of  tlie  <*artel  ;ls  n  sou- 
venir of  the  fact  that  on<'e  for  twmtv  minutes  he  was 
mayor  and  military  p)venit»r  ttn<l  chief  t»f  |M)lic\»  of 
C'oamo."  Stephen  Crane  wa>  prevnt  at  that  <*vent 
also,  whicli  has  a  pleasing  n*M*ml»laiu*e  to  that  of  Sti^*- 
vt'us  and  his  <t>mrad<*s  of  the  craft  in  the  war  in  Gret"<*e 
in  1H07. 

The  n'fH»rters  had  th<*ir  list  of  casualties  as  well  as 
the  men  who  tiiu^'ht  the  l»attles.  Ftiur  ct>rres|H»ndentH 
•were  woundetl.  Kdward  Marshall,  in  the  amhuMade 
in  whi<h  Hamilton  Fish  and  others  hw^t  tla-ir  live>, 
emptied  his  revolver  at  his  fm^  and  was  hit  near  the 
spine  l»v  a  MauMT  hullet.  I'naMe  to  make  anv  iKnlilv 
movement,  he,  witli  v'xeral  others  wound«*<l,  underti>ok 
to  sin^  the  **  Star  SjKin^Ied  Ranner  *'  to  let  his  c^mirades 
kn(»w  he  was  not  dea«i.  Ti>Id  that  he  i*oul<l  not  live, 
he  wrote  his  desj)atch  to  hi>  pajxT  while  hletnlinp  on 
a  blanket.  James  Whi^ham  and  James  F.  J.  Arrhihald 
also  werr  wounded  and  Jame5  Cr^-^dman  wa.<i  hit  in 
the  charge  which  he  led.     Arrhihald  was  in  coninmnd 
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of  tome  moi  at  the  time  a  squad  was  landed  from  the 
GuMiU  and  was  the  only  man  hurt  in  that  affair.  Mr. 
Lgrman  of  the  Associated  Fkess  contracted  a  lever  al 
S9>oney  from  whidi  he  died  a  month  after  the  war. 
Of  FVank  CoDms  of  the  Botlon  Journal^  Richard  Bald- 
ing Davis  writes  m  terms  of  deserved  eulogy*  s^jriog 
that  ^radced  with  fever  and  worn  oot  with  lack  «f 
food,  he  died,  as  mudi  a  martyr  to  the  war  as  the 
m  unifwm  who  were  killed  by  Mauser  buDeta." 
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Kendall.  Genrne  Wilkins:  pio* 
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Orisaiu  Piea^fumt*  857 ;  early 
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in  C^ty  of  Mexiro.  880; 
in  Memiran  war.  80^.; 
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878;  use  of  despatch 
870;  intuenoe  with 
Taylor.  884;  with  Gea. 
Sootts  army,  888; 
fire  at  Vera  Cnn. 
reports  Cerro  Gordo 
bv  hour.  888;  before  City 
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death.  874. 
Khiva,  118. 18tf. 
Khyber  Pass.  the.  107. 
Kiniprton.  WOKam  Bcatty, 


ish  war.  178. 
KipUnic.  Rudyard,  48.  114.  lid. 
808.  4U; 
quoted.  804. 
Kitchener.   Gen.    Sir   HmbiSt, 
188.811.818,818; 
quoted,  804. 
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887;  as  a  small  boat 
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888; in 


methods  of  eluding  Duyvstt 


m   plot   to  savw  the 

of  thecapital.  807;  m  SV 
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earhr  work  in  Irdand.  8t; 
birth.  8S:  early  work  in 
London,  9S;  tourney  to  tlie 
Crimen,  54;  nnrdahipe,  85; 
txpomM  toldicrv'  auncrini^ 
88;  nppenb  for  nunee,  4f ; 
hb  letter*  orcrthrow  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  4t; 
nocmed  of  peneru  ting  Lord 
Bnginn,  4$;  the  Crimenn 
letters,  48^.;  charn  of  the 
Light  BrijpMle,  44/.;  origin 
of  the  *'thin,  rrd  line,'* 
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at  the  Ctar*s  coronation, 
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48;  ordered  to  India,  48; 
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bell, 48;  march  to  Lucknow. 
80;  pillage  of  the  city,  81; 
illnem,  89 ;  Sepoy  enormitiee 
investigatfd,  SSi  in  the 
United  SUte«,  84/.;  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  5Si  return  to 
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SI'*;  rhir.i.  t«  ri/.t|.  SP*. 
c|ii<it#<l.  Sn^;.  .Si»'»,  SW.  Sll. 

Strxffj^,  Mi%«i  MaKlliA.  tijr 
"  Nain«'l«'<«»    Hfr«"srjf. '*  S'«:f 

Str\  !♦»'.*.    Tl    >riia'»,    rorr»  ^t»<  •'.•! 
rnt   in   Ka*t    \'n.  a.  it^i 

Strwart.  <J«-n  *^jr  HitUtI.  \K\. 
IK'J.  i^MS 

Sti*  kn»v.  J    L..  ri»rrT*^j>i»raJrr.t  at 

Maiiila.  41^. 
'^^tolrt-.lT.  (irn.   1<»1. 
Stuart,  Gf-n.  J.  K.  B  .  W5 

S'lT'man  Ta^  ha,  h*i 
^^t^\:%\\    I:itr!,.^'rT.«^.    rar!\     r\ 
arT»*'V    <»f    «ar    ri»rrr»j»*»".«i 
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Taylor,  (icn.  Zm  iiaht.  'J.  S.j<, 

Trhrrnairff,  (irn.  Mikliail  J..  94. 
Trlrj»raplu   in    war  corrt*^jH»rHi- 

rniv.     9,     H/.,    SOi.     S^i). 

Sii,      54o./.r      r/.       (WAv 
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Tha<  krray.  William  Mak»'|i«-aif, 

Si.  -^m.  .h;.t. 

riinftip^oii.    ||i>\%ar(l.    in    <^ul*a. 
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'rii«»n«»,iin!.  tlif.  rf  (taril«at«ii 
Tolun.  M.  F. : 
<^ii<»t«*tl,  40a 

T»HllilM*n,  <trn.  C'tiunt  Franz 
K.  I..  1(»7. 

T.ikar.  TtUvt  of.  IKO.  'iiHif. 

I'ownM'inl.  (irtirj^i*  Alfrt**!.  ror- 
rt'^iKMHirnl  ill  Ain«Ti4  an 
CimI  War.  S7a.  SSil. 

Tn'Vt'Kan.     (if^ir^f*     Ma*  aulrv. 

Vl*  T«>H.   F.MMiM'M.    <*»S.   »il»0. 

N'ltt.Tia    (rox-*,    thr.    4.    if<»H. 

\  illar'l,  II<  nry.  mrn  ■*|xihil*ril 
III  \m«  rii  an  (  i\  il  W  ar.  S79, 
S'O/. 

Villit-r^.  FrftlfTK-  <'hara«trr. 
i/i«l.  l.'t.'t,  llM;  iix  tliiwit  of 
i»'»rk.  |.'»a;  di*tan<i*^  Irav. 
rlfil,  l.'»»i;  \oiith.  I'ttt.  takf-n 
on  thr  drii^hir,  I.'iT,  in 
St\  Jan     Har.     \S>^f  :    fir*l 

U!.«l»  r     firr.     llV);     jotli«    thr 

'I'tirkn.  l»»t,  ni«ik«*«  tlriniU- 
nail  •k<-t<  l.«  *,  !«•«•.  in  Uii%^^ 
r  irki^h  VkjiT,  l»'»Tj^. ;  a'!\»*n- 
lurr  in  a  i»  in*--< «  rlar.  l(*\K 
U  f<»r«*  l'!»*\:.a.  IT! .  lht.«u'»jt 
liy  hi.rlM-^  to  \>r  kilI'«J.  IT<. 
in  Ma!*a.  171;  in  th*"  A'*:*. an 
*ar.  17  4.  aroun«l  li.r  i»or.tl. 
175.  m  F*c,^pt.  17a;  ^>om- 
Iwiplinrnt  of  .yrxaiidna. 
173;  ItMitnij;  of  thr  rit>, 
17S.  rr.  .-f  of  T-.kar.  \^K 
at  Fl  T«h.  I^M.  in  t>i#» 
hn»krn    %4|')arr    at     lainai. 
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\lllien,  Frederic,  cmiiinmti: 
m.to  Ahymmt^lMi 
the  Gordon  rdicf  cxpodi- 
lion,  IM;  io  the  8cm>- 
Bulgirkn  war,  18S;  nic- 
tng  half  round  the  world. 
154:     at     Chicago. 


190;  Gfvco-Turktth  war. 
188;  io  the  Soudan  with 
aaain,  188;  gnrat  of  Crril 
Rhodes.  188;  miMM  the 
Jamenn  raid.  188;  the 
Boer  war.  188/.;  again 
reported  dead.  180;  lertur- 
tng.  188.  180;  the  Bumo- 
Japane«e  war.  180;  kiler 
rampaima,  181; 

itiooed;  81.  84.  88.  101. 
IM,  544.  488; 
qooted«   50.   88.    135.    157^. 
181.188.178.177.181.188. 

Krrftaiiit,  the  affair  of  thr,  158. 

Viaetclly.  Edward  Hmry:  with 
Garibaldi  in  1870,  871;  in 
Ana  Minor.  87 1#. ;  becooet 
a  Baahi-Baaouk.  t71;  in 
Cxpnta,  875;  b  Egrpt.  875 
jf. ;  Keeps  a  half -hourly  diary 
of  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  878;  the  march 
out  of  the  city.  879;  coea  to 
^Sandbar  for  Jamca  uordoo 
Bennett,  88^.;  cnrrica 
American  flag  to  meet  H. 
M.  Stanley.  885;  death. 
885;  ''Bertie  Oeiv.**  870; 
mcntionol.  851. 847; 
quoted,  878#.,  880. 

Viartdly,  Emcat  AHrad: 
yonngmC  war  cormpood* 
mU  847;  b  Paria  during 
aic^  Inr  Gcrmana.  8M; 
etory  of  defeat  of  Gen. 
Channr.  886;  b  Plvii 
thionpi  the  CoaBmane,  858; 
traaibtor  of  Zob,  8S7; 
quoted.  847.  fSSf. 

Vbetelly,  FVanfc  Homea.  vbiU 


a1  BcnuHb^  888 
VbetcOy,  FVanfc: 

chOd  of  Napobon  nL 
at  Sotterino,  8S8;  with 
ibaldi  and  the 
tS^f.i  with  GnrAakli  en 
Capma.  880;  b  the 
c«n  aril  War.  88^. 
the  South  by  the  " 
ground  raute^ 
for  oouragr,  i 
treated  aa  contrafaaad  el 
war.  8Mi;hbnc«wmt  el  the 
bombardment  el 
ton,  884;  rune  the 
888;  b  the  Carlbt 
887;  at  the  boaihardmuit  el 
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rVanalrhfe  by 

witn  General 

b  Plarii  b  the 

894. 
Viaetcay.  Montane:  b    Ahya- 

•mm,  887;  the  -'*— ^ — 

Cntae,"8S7;hb< 
ViaetcOy.the  family.  818. 
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lirity.  .H<).  liM;  m»*n»oriaU 
of.  i^H,  114.  l'>*,  -iiVi,  ^70. 
MT't;  inrtli.HU  in  IsTT.  \hijf  , 
ItJT;  in  1K»,1  ^.  ,i7»;/  .  m 
1H**S.     \ir\f '^    tiiiltit.     .im;. 

(lrat)l<l  II)  i\iv  !MTM<t',  lli.i. 
IH5.     TffM.).     <«>o.     :f70.     3111, 

\N  ar^  arnl  ( '.ttiipAi^ii** 

Af^'mn     l*>:s  .  loT.  ITi. 
\L'»  niih.  ■  ISTI   .  <71  . 
Viurnran    lHiJl..i  .  ll>^,<fWl, 
.S7.V , 

V^lianti.  Hi, 
V'i-tr.»  Prti^^ian.      \Hi\*\  ,    .V>. 

ii.7.  :is«;.  :ti*7, 

rnin.An.  -JH.  SI.  HI. 

I)a.m.i!i     IH  ,o..  .SI. 

I)  »*ifc'  >Ia  r\(t«-ili'i«»M.  ^'>H 

K/\pt'.in.   17.1.  I'i7  . 

ii'K  i'r>.  tr,: 

CianKa'  \\\    .Si.  shati     Ki;w*«li- 

tlofl.  f.'»H . 
G  ir  ii»M  !(•  Ii»f  F'.\:w.li»i.»n.  'Jns  ^ 
(in-*-**   V  I'M^fl         1**"C   ,       1*^H. 

f^T.  .So>   Su.>.  .HU. 
II  •  it^        ra^liil  •«        «  \{w«iitioti. 

H  ri/A-N««fmr  rij>nlitn»fj  IMM. 

^7 
Pa'  .in  f 'min|kAi«:t)  i!i  \^\««:'u« 

<^'»7  . 
MaiIa^tom  ar.      Fr<  :i<'ii      (<ut 

M«'\»«n      A'.'l       I   t.Jlril      >*At/-« 

iHlr;  .i;.  9.  ^il. 
Ni>  ('Ani{»Ai/').  l*v.1. 


Pmin^ulAr     ls»»H  i»  .  7, 
Thilippin.^.    .ii'J*'.    41rt.  4M 

lluw>  rurkj^i.  IKi.   117.    US. 

ti<.  4 lei. 

Srrvinii   'lH7rt'.  1>|.  l.>h. 
St\o  HuU'ariAn.   1*^S, 
Siu.Iaii  ■  lV.*h-.  ls»>.  Sl^. 
S»tiMi    Vfn«  an.   -il.   idtj.   HoS 

317.  S^7.  Ui. 
.S(»AnMh-Aii)<*ni  All.    SlH,    Hlfl. 

40**. 
Tirah  ( \-ini|»4fti.;i).  SW, 
Zulu     1S7'*  .  a>    107. 
Wa-hlHirnf.    Klihu.    119.   Ii7 
Wrilm,     (tHli-tiii.     SfirrtAry     of 
Navy.    S7!».    |nS.    40*i.'  4<IH 
\Vr!linrfton.  Duk'-.if,  ,H.n; 
<jii«»t»-tl.  H. 

Whi^fiain.  Jain*'^.  in  ('u^.t.  ii.i 

Whitr,    Holt,     npliilt    At    .Sr<lAn. 
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Whtti'.  Ki«  hAf.l  (ifMUl.  S!»H. 

\\illi»lni    I.    of     (f»Ttnaiiy,     |.^, 

IH.  tUK  iVM  .  77,  Hi 
\\  iIL«*%<in.SAin<i<  l,««irrt-*t*Mi'i»'nt 

in    VMi«T»«a'i  <  "iv  il  \N  .tr,  S7** 
WilLir.   Fr.iMr   H.   in    Vtnrrx  ah 

(imI  War.  :iH<l 
WiMiaiiin.  (t*-ii  >»r  FrfirfH  W  f71 
Wiihani^.  (i»i»r,;f'  F<irrr<»t«T.  ri»r. 

n-^'Minilrnt    in    <  ivil    Wac. 

Winif.  Hmr\    E.,  in  (\\i}  Wat. 

S7;i.  4«»»''' 
Wol^lrv.   >.r  C;Arnrl,  (U\,    107. 
lis.  MT.  <ll. 
*^n«>tr<l.  1 
Wiii«l.     .Sir     Evr|\-n.     i.1.     rt7. 

({ii<>tj-«l.  t.^*i 
W.irth.  (if  n.  W.  J..  .Virt.  .-^iih 
\Vri*{^il,    H.  <\  S|)pii.<«.    4^1 
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